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ABSTRACT 


THE RIVER BENEATH: A DECOLONIAL LATIN@ PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Patrick B. Reyes 

The River Beneath: A Decolonial Latin@ Practical Theology investigates the religious and 
spiritual practices, epistemologies and cultures of a particular location, Salinas, California. The 
study constructs a decolonial Latin@ practical theology from the perspective of the field working 
poor in this space. It asks two primary questions: what are the theological themes, codes, labels 
and practices that are present in the daily lived experience - lo cotidiano - of Latinos/as, 
Mexicanos/as, Mexican-Americans, Chicanos/as and Latin Americans in a particular space, 
Salinas, California, focusing on those persons associated with agribusiness and agricultural 
workers? How might a decolonial poetics be leveraged in liberating not only the material 
conditions of this community, but practical theological discourse surrounding marginalized 
communities? The River Beneath challenges the discipline of practical theology to investigate 
those sites where people are recovering lost and subjugated epistemologies and religious 
practices. The study accomplishes this investigation by using critical ethnography and 
indigenous research methods to partner with the community in unearthing and cultivating the 
themes that are important to the lived realities of the people, and strategizing with them for 
decolonial transformation. The work provides in its final analysis a decolonial option for a 
Latin@ practical theology that attempts to tap into the spirit, rhythm and the “river beneath” the 
community: a spirit that is oppressed, subjugated and suffers under the weight of coloniality. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 

Where else are you going to be surrounded by all this agriculture? And these people that 
each have some cool [sic] stories about how much they struggled...survived. They are out 
here putting food on people’s table but then they can’t afford to put food on their own 
table. 

- R, 2014 

Do not be afraid. I tell you I have thought without words. Now let me grope a moment 
among the words, tasting them, trying them. This is a space between the real and the 
clean, unwavering real, undistorted by the sense. Here is a boundary. 

- John Steinbeck, To a God Unknown , 1933 

The Salinas Valley, from North to South, is only about ninety miles. Nestled between two 
mountain ranges, the Santa Lucia Mountain Range to the West and the Gabilan Mountains to the 
East, when the sun rises in the morning it remains chilly in the North. In places like Salinas, it is 
moderate year around, making growing vegetables for your table ideal. In the South, weather is 
much more extreme. It is blistering hot in the summer and equally as cold in the winter. It is in 
the South that one of Steinbeck’s more famous novels is set. Of Mice and Men , brilliantly 
described as taking place in Soledad, also is home to one of the California Missions: Mission 
Nuestra Senora de la Soledad. Founded in October 1971, its two primary purposes were to 
convert the local and imported Indians. The Spanish had gathered people from the mountains in 
the Central Valley several hundred miles away, and through education first in the Spanish 
language and second in Roman Catholicism, converted them to Christianity. The second purpose 
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of the Spanish was to establish networks of farm labor that would bring wealth to the Church. 
Through force and religious education, these settlements wounded the land. Unlike Of Mice and 
Men , where the two protagonists venture to the land as migrant workers looking for work, the 
people of this land were conscripted into a mono-culture not of their own. It was this system that 
hovers over the Valley as insidious dark clouds. 

The Missions, like the Salinas River, runs North. Indigenous people worked the land. The 
Missions exploited their labor and benefited greatly. The indigenous people of the Valley, 
however, lost their cultural heritage, their local religiosity and means of theological healing. 
These practices did not disappear entirely. They were forced underground, to survive, like the 
Salinas River. The river continues to flow North, but under the surface. Without the river 
providing the necessary nutrients to the surface, the agriculture that thrives above would fail to 
feed the world and cease to be known as the “Salad Bowl Capitol of the World.” As the river 
winds North, it turns West just before Mission San Juan Bautista. Between these two Missions, 
the scar left by the Mission system is apparent both on the land and the people. 

There are pockets of people attempting to tap into what runs beneath, to repair these 
wounded lands. The River Beneath is an attempt to uncover, recover and bring to the surface that 
flowing life source that exists beneath the surface. It does not provide water to the field owners 
and their crops, but rather to those who suffer under the weight of a lost history, of a colonial 
history, and who inherit not just a broken land, but a broken promise: a promise of salvation. 

Here is an articulation of field workers in this Valley, who are neither local nor foreign to this 
land. Many of the community are from present day Mexico, Central America, and the Indigenous 
areas of California and the Southwest that resisted colonialism, imperialism, racism and 
nationalism in this space. We have all gathered in the Valley to pick the food for others. 
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The River Beneath is a metaphor for tapping into the poetics of the community that is 
seeking beauty, healing and restoration. The labor is hard. The loss of culture is heartbreaking. 
And, it is by design. First by the Mission system and followed by American agribusiness, our 
cultural traditions, which are diverse and span across time and space from those who were first in 
the Valley to the Nahuatl speaking ancestry and present day relatives in Central Mexico, have 
been subjugated and forced underground. Like the Salinas River, these traditions only survive 
beneath the surface. And yet, it continues to flow. And there are those that are attempting to tap 
into that river, to recover the lost practices, to reimagine what the culture will look like in today’s 
globalized world, and how to survive what is now known as coloniality - the living legacy and 
residue of coloniliasm. Coloniality of power, a concept first advanced by Anibal Quijano, 
represents how hierarchies of power, starting first with Spanish, Catholic missionaries and 
colonialists and continuing through to today’s agribusiness elite, hierarchized themselves over 
the local and foreign population in the Salinas Valley. This logic has dominated this land, and 
comes not just at the expense of our labor, but also to the loss and detriment of our culture, of our 
history and our community. It defines and reflects the epistemological foundations of the current 
agribusiness structure. 

The River Beneath is an attempt to look at how this violent coloniality still manifests 
itself in this particular space through the lens of practical theology. If the Church first marked the 
land with colonialism and later is implicated in coloniality and is a discipline which hopes to 
better local and material conditions of people, then it must answer to this systemic subjugation of 
culture. Because many in the Valley still find healing in Christian churches from their own 
scarred lives and bodies through the harsh working conditions of farm labor, practical theology 
has an opportunity to aid in the recovery of lost practices, subjugated epistemologies and form 
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new ways of providing liberative religious education. Practical theology has an opportunity to 
tap into The River Beneath. Before that can be done, however, and because the farmworking 
community in this Valley is principally Latin@, we will also look at the ways in which both 
practical theologians and Latin@ theologians have attempted to do this work or conversely, 
perpetuated coloniality. 

The River Beneath is finally an invitation to peer down the valley, to tap into the story of 
the people of the Valley. It is an invitation to join me in the fields and in the communities of the 
field working poor, to account not just for the material conditions, but to also care about the 
narratives that both come before the people in the Valley and also inform their current religious 
and spiritual practices. The River Beneath at times runs hard, and the reader, can feel the current 
rushing beneath your feet. You will be able to see the field rows and taste the sweat from a hard 
days work. At times, The River Beneath will be lost all together. I ask that you look, feel, smell, 
taste and listen for both moments. These are the moments when the beating heart of the 
community provides a rhythm that not all - including this Valley native - have access to. 1 assure 
you it beats without our help. What, when and how are these moments when the river’s flow is 
but an idea, or perhaps has been pushed so far underground that there is no accessing it or only a 
few can access it? These are the material conditions for coloniality and it is the starting place for 
this work. 

Out of Eden: The Salinas Valley 

“This cabbage is spoiled. Toss it out!” A supervisor yelled in my direction. “Have you 
checked that broccoli truck outside? Get out there. We need you to inspect it. Where did it come 
from, do you know? And that lettuce over there, what field did that come from? Can they not 
pick fast enough, we have orders to fill?” 
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What if in the discipline of practical theology we ordered workers from the Salinas 
Valley in such a way? What if we directed them as if we knew better? What if we told them that 
our needs superseded their needs? What if we forced on them our ways of thinking, our ways of 
practicing or our ways of producing knowledge? The discipline can and has done this. What you 
will not find rallying this critique is an armchair, Ivy League theologian. Rather, the research was 
performed by a practical theologian seeking to change one’s home. This follows a line of 
practical theological thinking where in their own ways, practical theologians regard themselves 
as inheritors of the philosophers of whom Karl Marx wrote, “sought not only to interpret (or 
investigate) the world, but to change it” (Graham, 2013, p. 149). This dissertation finds an 
intriguing convergence then, between practical wisdom, or phronesis, as the desired outcome of 
practical theology, and a line of decolonial inquiry investigating this practice. For action 
researchers, this extends to a commitment of reflexivity within their research practice, by which 
the perspectives and self-understanding of the researcher themselves are subject to critical 
scrutiny as a primary source (Graham, 2013, p. 150). Here, as 1 have already worked the Valley, 
felt the river beneath my feet, and am attempting to tap back into it, I have to investigate my own 
location, now within this discipline. In order to perform this reflexivity, practical theologians 
have borrowed principles from participatory action research. 

In defining action research, Graham follows a Freirean methodology, stating that it is 
problem-posing or oriented, involves an action-reflection model, has resonance with grounded 
theory (theory arising from the research or research context), and that it is inherently 
collaborative. Most importantly and for our purposes here, she suggests that action research 
allows for a diversity of perspectives. These diverse perspectives grow from the understanding 
that “human actors are co-creators of meaning, and we act in the world on the basis of our own 
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meaning making which is what undergirds collective and individual action” (Graham, 2013, p. 

156). The research that follows is conducted with this definition of participatory action research 
in mind, despite that ethnography is the principle research tool used. The researcher values the 
participation of the other “co-researchers” as the principle meaning makers for this particular 
community. The research focuses on the everyday lived experience of the community. Most 
importantly, it attempts to tap into that rhythm that undergirds the community, or in the case of 
Graham's definition, “meaning making which is what undergirds collective and individual 
action.” 

The work is not simply come to attempt to describe, define and assess the community 
from which it is written, as ethnographers or ethno-theologians have in the past. The researcher 
being grounded in the researcher’s own commitments to the community - born and raised in the 
community - plays an important role in describing what is happening “on the ground,” or in this 
case “in the soil.” More importantly and even within this “native informant” experience of the 
researcher, the critical questions is asked, “can we hear the rhythm? Can we tap into the mythical 
beating of the community? Can we articulate the rhythm of the community in a monograph? Can 
we feel and tap into the river that runs beneath our feet?” 

Graham claims that action research “inevitably involves one declaring one’s own values 
and belief’ (Graham, 2013, p. 156). The critical question that needs to be asked is how to 
distinguish the community’s beliefs from an individual’s values and beliefs. In other words, is it 
our discipline’s truth, their truth or my truth? As Graham defines it, this work may serve as an 
autoethnography or an insider who studies his or her own community, practice and/or 
subjectivity. More importantly, it calls into question location. Who am I when I write? Who are 
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they? Are we one? How do I investigate the daily lives of this community? Let’s venture into the 
poetics to attempt to answer this question. 

Can you hear it? It is the rhythm of the community. The ayotl, those who have travelled 
long distances have brought this turtle shell drum with them here to this land. Can you hear the 
hue hue tl, the long stand drum, played by the youth to remember their ancestors? Should I be 
stepping up to play the instruments? Should I be watching? Do I even hear the rhythm flowing 
from the drum? The ebb and flow of the beating drum, the rhythm. Can you feel it? It is the 
passing of the Salinas River below our feet, rushing through the soil, providing the life in our 
veins. This life gives birth to the Valley. The Salinas Valley, once wild, now is overrun with 
rows of lettuce, broccoli, artichoke, cauliflower and snap peas as one moves towards the 
canyons. I slush through the soil to see if I can catch the beat. Bending over to cut the base of 
the lettuce as I once had, am I part of this community? I can’t feel the river flowing beneath my 
feet. I think I can feel it? It is lost again. Can you feel it? These are the dilemmas of researching 
my own community. Have I lost touch with the river that runs beneath the Valley, the spirit of 
the people? 

John Steinbeck, bom, raised and writing from Salinas, spent a career describing this 
Valley. One of his lesser-known stories. To a God Unknown (1933; 1995), Steinbeck talks about 
a migrant to the land. He starts a farm. Upon arrival, he marries and several indigenous 
campesinos come to work the land. They tell the protagonist, Joseph Wayne, that the land is 
Holy. The protagonist begins to believe that a particular tree comes to represent all that is holy in 
the land. His brother, not native to the land, bores a hole in the trunk of the tree and it dies. With 
the tree the land dies. A drought, not unlike what currently plagues the Salinas Valley, strips the 
land of all that it provides. Joseph Wayne finds himself at odds with the local Catholic Priest 
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who thinks it is the indigenous and barbaric religion that brought the drought. In a self-sacrificial 
and his final act, Joseph Wayne offers his life and spills his blood into the soil to bring back the 
rain. Steinbeck beautifully tells how water returns to the land as Joseph Wayne dies. With his 
dying words, Joseph Wayne’s says, ‘“I am the land,’ he said, ‘and I am the rain. The grass will 
grout of me in a little while”’ (Steinbeck, 1995, p. 184). Like Joseph Wayne, the writer believes 
there is something Holy in the land and it has been stripped by those who are not from the land. 
Like Joseph Wayne, I found myself at odds with the local Catholic clergy who cannot see how 
they have marked the land, named throughout this work with the term coloniality: the 
epistemological residue, scar tissue and structures of power that remain long after formal 
colonialism has left the land. Can you feel the land like Joseph Wayne? I have bled into the land 
like Steinbeck’s character and am waiting for the waters to fall or the Salinas River to rush to the 
surface. 

Can you see it? The Long Valley , as Steinbeck the great storyteller once called it. Never 
so eloquently did he capture the Valley when he wrote his series of shorts stories making up the 
entirety of the Red Pony. The shorts tell the story of Jody Tiflin growing up on his father’s ranch 
in the Salinas Valley. In the short story titled “The Great Mountains,” a Mexican man, Gitano, 
comes to the Tiffin’s ranch saying that he was bom on the land and his father too. When Mrs. 
Tiflin argues saying it is not an old place, he insists he has come “back to the rancho. I was bom 
here, and my father, too” (Steinbeck, 1972, p. 170). When Mrs. Tiflin pushes back again and 
says nothing was here, Gitano points to the ridgeline and says, “I will stay here...until 1 die” 
(Steinbeck, 1972, p. 170). No one in the story understands why Gitano returns to a land that the 
Tiffin’s do not believe is his, and more importantly, why he takes their old horse the very next 
day into the mountains. I can see those mountains in my mind right now. They line each side of 
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the valley. The sun rises over the East, the Gabilans. The sun sets over the Santa Lucias. I can 
feel this sense of belonging to a space, as someone who, like Gitano, will return to the land to 
live and to die. It is the same land that Steinbeck later penned in his magnum opus East of Eden : 
The Salinas Valley is in Northern California. It is a long narrow swale between two 
ranges of mountains, and the Salinas River winds and twists up the center until it falls at 
last into Monterey Bay. I remember my childhood names for grasses and secret flowers. I 
remember where a toad may live and what time the birds awaken in the summer - and 
what trees and seasons smelled like - how people looked and walked and smelled even. 
The memory of odors is very rich... I always found in myself a dread of the west and a 
love of east. Where I ever got such an idea I cannot say, unless it could be that the 
morning came over the peaks of the Gabilans and the night drifted back from the ridges 
of the Santa Lucias. It may be that the birth and death of the day had some part in my 
feeling about the two ranges of mountains. (Steinbeck, 2002, p. 3) 

Every time I drive into the valley, the smells and sights rush to me, new and yet familiar each 
time. Can I see it? I see as Steinbeck does, from the beauty of distance. The crop rows that 
extend for miles warm my heart. Though I once picked and toiled in the soil, I do not look at the 
fields with disdain, with the pressure of having to earn a paycheck with a tired body like I once 
did. I see the Valley for the beautiful design that it is. I see it as truly being East of Eden. Here in 
the Valley of Nod, east of paradise, like Cain, the valley is filled with those that “worked the 
soil” (Genesis 4:2). To follow the story more closely. 

In the course of time Cain brought some of the fruits of the soil as an offering to 

the Lord. And Abel also brought an offering—fat portions from some of the firstborn of 

his flock. The Lord looked with favor on Abel and his offering, 5 but on Cain and his 
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offering he did not look with favor. So Cain was very angry, and his face was downcast. 

(Genesis 4: 3-5) 

This is not to provide a biblical exegesis of this verse, but it is to say that those who have toiled 
in the soil in this valley have yet to find favor with the system to which they belong. They have 
yet to find favor with God. Like Cain, I am angry. Like Cain, I feel like those who have worked 
the fields have been marked as the damned, the damne, the oppressed, the barbarian, the workers. 
We are carrying an agrarian burden that was brought by colonialism. Like Cain, we have been 
deemed less than acceptable. In the language of produce, we are “bad” quality. We are being 
tossed out. 

THE RESEARCHER: SPACE, IDENTITY AND PLACE OF ORIGIN 

When I first began working in quality control in the sheds of Salinas, one of the pieces 
we always checked for was the “Traceability stamp.” The process was simple. I went up to any 
bag of produce (bag of salad, loose veggies, carrots, etc.) or carton of loose produce (lettuce, 
broccoli - the things you buy from the vegetable section of the produce market) and checked to 
make sure it had a traceability stamp on it - a label of origin and a two-dimensional barcode. The 
label of origin is obvious - a stamp locating the country of origin. The two dimensional barcode 
was much more in depth. When scanned, this barcode could give one of two sets of data. If on a 
bag there is what is called a “commercial stamp” the data would be “field to fork.” Meaning, the 
person who scans it could trace whatever was in the bag to the exact field, the physical 
ground/soil from where the produce came. If it were part of the “produce traceability initiative,” 
it would trace “field to the back room.” The “back room” can represent the packing shed, the 
distributor, the store or the restaurant. 
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What do these two stamps have to do with this research besides articulating the type of 
work one might do when assessing the “quality” of the produce? If one used the traceability 
stamp, they would know the lull history of the crop. They would know from what specific field it 
came from, what fertilizer was used on the plants, the quality of the water used for the crops, 
where the seeds came from, the harvest crews who cared for and later harvested the crops. For 
any particular head of lettuce, we could know everything about it. What if this is applied to the 
researcher? What if we applied this to the community we researched? What would my 
traceability stamp say about me? What would it say about the community from where I come? 

What if our discipline of practical theology required traceability stamps? What follows is 
an attempt to ask for practical theologians, Latin@ theologians, theorists and my local 
community to trace our origins. Let me be clear, there are no pure origins. In my own history, 
there are global designs at work that allow me to do this investigation in the first place. Emma 
Perez claims that “few have probed how assimilation may be a tactic, an interstitial move for 
survival...leaving home because the socioeconomic conditions there force migration, thus 
traveling to a host country/region that may offer some economic and political reprieve, but at the 
same time racism and discrimination, compels these new cultural survivors to be as creative as 
possible as they move through power” (Perez, 1999, p. 81). Through my paternal grandmother, 
we have been in the Central Valley and Salinas Valley as shepherds and field laborers for 
hundreds of years. My grandfather migrated from Mexico, where he was the son of an 
indigenous Nahuatl speaking woman and Mexican father. They both worked hard to give my 
family a better life. Raising their children in the Central Valley, they truly worked to make ends 
meet. My own father worked several jobs growing up to give his children an education, to 
advance our lives, our family and our community. There is no doubt this is my starting place. My 
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story begins not as a migrant worker or recent immigrant, but someone who benefits from 
several generations of survival, and is intimately tied to this particular location. Some challenge 
that this could also suggest assimilation. I have to mention assimilation now, because this is 
where my story begins. In a sense, assimilation as a survival mechanism is the principal reason 
why I can even write a work in my first and native language of English. It is the reason the most 
heated conversations I have had regarding my own identity have been with Latin@s in the 
academy, both in theology and related disciplines. It is the reason why growing up and in the 
fields and packing sheds my coworkers referred to me as pocho - bad fruit - but was not singled 
out because of a lack of connection with the community, but rather all of the community’s 
children had “lost” some piece of the language or culture: a pocho generation. The loss of the 
Spanish language in the previous generation for purposes of survival and the ability to thrive is a 
tension with which I continue to wrestle, but nevertheless is an act of survival for generations 
who feel the full weight of a system that does not honor, value or privilege our culture, language 
or existence. 

Other questions haunting this work are is working here in practical theology, a discipline 
that is never spoken about or developed from within my community, necessary for 
transformation and healing in my community? Am I really writing en conjunto? Are these my 
stories? Are they the community’s? If they belong to the community, are they mine to tell? 
Cherrie Moraga writes of this dilemma when she says: 

Stories inspire stories, and the best and most revolutionary of stories are recuperated from 
the deepest places of our unconscious, which is the reservoir for our collective memory. 
The best writers speak with a we that rises up from all of us. So that when we truly 
succeed at our storytelling, we cannot wholly take the credit. I grow impatient with 
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Chicano and Chicana literature that is purposely colloquial, the tourist literature, written 
for audiences who are strangers to the cultural and political geography of our symbols, 
images and history. When we write in translation, we never move beyond our colonized 
status. When we write for ourselves, our deepest selves, the work travels into the core of 
our experience with a cultural groundedness that illuminates a total humanity, one which 
requires a revolution to manifest. (Moraga, 2000, p. 148) 

Is this a story from my deepest place? I do not take credit for the work of the community, and yet 
still, am I writing for “strangers to the cultural and political geography of our symbols, images 
and history?” The answer is most surely, yes. Our history, our community are cast to the 
shadows. We are not present in the academy. So, whom else would I write to? Who else would 
read this? I can and we (Latin@s) can never truly move out of the colonial dilemma. Virgilio 
Elizondo writes extensively about this pocho dilemma. He notes that 

There is a continuity with their Mexican past, but there are also cultural and linguistic 
differences. In Mexico they are not accepted as “regular” Mexicans. They are referred to 
contemptuously as pochos ... a contemptuous or comical Latin American name for a 
North American, ultimately from the Spanish word for someone or something Greek, 
griego, typifiying foreignness...Nor have they been accepted within North American 
Society. (Elizondo, 2010, p. 21) 

That is not to say that I am ashamed of my upbringing or to stake a claim as to whether or 
not I deserve the moniker Latin@, Chican@ or Mexican-American, all identities 1 have claimed 
at some point. But it is to name that such labels carry with them an intersectional weight. While I 
have labored alongside the Latin@ farmworkers located in this paper, there is no doubt I am no 
longer doing so for survival. I am no longer in Salinas, California, or in the Central Valley toiling 
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alongside my family or in the packing sheds. In fact, as I pen most of this work, there are few 
contested spaces where language is a defining factor of my relations, where historical 
background is a defining factor, where socio-economic status sets me apart from my community. 
While I am a part of both communities, I belong to neither. 

This sentiment follows Emma Perez when she claims that of the Chican@ community, 
“the voice of the emerging middle class was not the single voice of the community,” (Perez, 

1999, p. 82). With my education and professional vocation, I am now part of this emerging 
middle class. I am negotiating throughout this dissertation the tension between attempting to be 
that which Antonio Gramsci called the “organic intellectual,” the person from the working class 
who can change and challenge the status quo, and an as a member of the academy part of the 
formal intellectual class. Antonio Gramsci is clear that all work requires some form of the 
intellect, so as to not limit the contributions those who are toiling under the sun. 

Or, as contradictions and paradoxes would have it, am I what Gramsci calls the 
“traditional” intellectual? Gramsci claims that the traditional intellectuals are those intellectuals 
who work to maintain or build social hegemony and whose origins are connected to “slavery in 
the classical world.” Further, traditional intellectuals continued to absorb “most intellectual 
activity and exercised a monopoly of intellectual administration, including penal sanctions 
against those who sought to oppose or even elude the [intellectual] monopoly” (Gramsci, 2007, 
Volume II, p. 203). These were not Gramsci’s only categories of intellectuals. He notes that 
intellectuals could also be broke in to various categories as well: ecclesiastics (religious schools 
and education), the learned theorists, the non-ecclesiastical philosophers of the aristocratic class 
(Gramsci, 2007, Volume II, pp. 199-200). Gramsci’s notes that the relationship between 
intellectuals and the modes of production is mediated by two types of social organization, “(a) by 
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a civil society, that is, by the ensemble of private organizations in society; (b) by the state. The 
intellectuals have a function in the ‘hegemony’ that is exercised throughout society by the 
dominant group and in the ‘domination’ over society that is embodied by the state, and this 
function is precisely ‘organizational’ or connective” (2007, Volume II, p. 200). Gramsci was 
principally interested in how intellectuals of all classes were the progenitors of culture and 
power. So which category of intellectuals do I belong? Which does this work belong to? 

Unlike traditional intellectuals, organic intellectuals are those who rise from their own 
social conditions to lead and counter cultural hegemony by the dominating class. Is writing a 
work such as this an act of counter cultural hegemonic liberation? Is it participating and 
perpetuating the status quo? We will discuss this more in the decolonial chapter that closes the 
work. For now, it is precisely in this intellectual work of the discipline of practical theology, 
which following Graham, attempts to better the communities in which practical theologians find 
themselves. This is also to say that not being in the Valley, working from and in the soil, breaks 
my heart. That space contains my blood. I used to feel the pulse, the rhythm of the people. It 
surged through my veins. Now, I can still tap into the rhythm of the community, but it takes 
greater effort. The rhythm is constantly changing. It is in these changes that I write. A decolonial 
Latin@ practical theology that is beneficial to the community will need to be formed, changed 
and reformed many times before it can be useful to the community. 

This is merely the first step to leverage the insights of practical theology for the 
community. This is an ongoing and dialectic process, as practical theology has much to gain 
from the Chican@ people of this space and Latin@ scholars of religion in general. In particular, 
the dissertation will argue that Latin@s have been doing practical theology for decades, and has 
much to offer the discipline of practical theology. Trends in practical theology, where the 
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marriage of phronesis as practical wisdom and poeisis as the creative act or crafting of art, can be 
leveraged for the construction of a decolonial Latin@ practical theology. The dissertation will 
show that by leveraging the latter position of poeisis, practical theology can not only affirm the 
ontological status of persons (and scholars) who have been marginalized, forgotten and 
subjugated, but also gesture to new possibilities and new options for these communities. Finally, 
the dissertation asserts that such a construction of a Latin@ practical theology cannot simply be 
another contextual theology, thrown into the mix of a purely academic discourse. Instead, by 
investigating a particular Latin@ community and by employing a decolonial hermeneutic to this 
body of literature, a Latin@ practical “poetics,” as opposed to a “theology,” will be offered as a 
critical decolonial option for practical theology in this context. Using the metaphor of the 
underground river, which runs below the surface of the earth most of the year, I will talk about 
the rhythms and current of the community, something that one cannot see, but has to feel. The 
river comes to represent the rhythm, spirit and sense of recovery of the community, amidst the 
arid and harsh conditions above the surface. 

The River Beneath also comes to represent coloniality. It uncovers the “upside-down” 
river, which stands as a metaphor for an upside-down epistemology instituted by coloniality. A 
river figuratively pushed underground by colonialism and forced to reside beneath the surface. 
Practical theologies, like Western agronomists, have sought to create wells and pump water to 
the surface, but are only successful in small pockets. The water is accessible for those who know 
where it naturally comes to the surface, for those who know how to look for the season when it 
rises to the surface, and for those whose practices know how to keep a balance of leaving some 
of the water subterranean to teach the next generation about its importance to the land and the 
community. It is with this aim that this decolonial Latin@ practical theology seeks to negotiate 
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that tension between naming that which has been forced beneath the surface and what do we 
leave underground, preventing the discipline of practical theology from gaining access to it in 
honor of my community and my homeland. 

The primary objectives of this work in the fashion of the discipline are to gather data to 
construct a decolonial Latin@ practical theology from the daily lived experience of Latin@ 
agricultural workers. Latin@ will be used throughout the entire dissertation. A more complete 
discussion as to why this is an important concept for Latin@ over Latino/a theologies is covered 
in the work of Carmen Nanko-Femandez’s Theologizing in Espanglish (2010), but for now the 
@ - at - signifies both the location and context of the study being “at” some place, “at” some 
time, but also attends to the @ in digital life, as the culture now moves to online venues for 
organizing, communicating and engaging one another. The dissertation contributes to 
decolonize epistemological assumptions within current practical theological discourse by 
weaving together an ethnography of a particular Latin@ community. 

The Questions 

The principle research questions are what are the theological themes, codes, labels and 
practices that are present in the daily lived experience - lo cotidiano - of Latinos/as, 
Mexicanos/as, Mexican-Americans, Chicanos/as and Latin Americans in a particular space, 
Salinas, California, focusing on those persons associated with agribusiness and agricultural 
workers? And how might a decolonial poetics be leveraged in liberating not only the material 
conditions of this community, but practical theological discourse surrounding marginalized 
communities? 

In answering these questions, I will provide an ethnographic study, following John 
Creswell’s definition, “that gathers information in the context or setting where the group works 
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or lives. This is called fieldwork” (Creswell, 2013, p. 95). The only difference between 
Creswell’s definition and my own is that part of my fieldwork is to actually work in the fields 
and research in the community that raised me. Following Mary Clark Moschella, ethnography is 
used “to explore the habitus, the sum of the unspoken and yet firmly entrenched rules or patterns 
that govern the way a group of people practice their faith. The new knowledge that is revealed 
then provides a basis for theological reflection and interpretation of the scriptures and stated 
theologies of the group. Sometimes ethnographic studies reveal a diversity of opinion among a 
membership that was perceived as homogenous” (Moschella, 2012, p. 225). This work does not 
disparage the “diversity of opinion” among the membership of the community. In fact, because I 
am looking at a particular community that is made up of people from various locations from 
California, the Southwestern part of the United States, Mexico and Central America, there is no 
one way to consider this group as homogenous, except for sharing geographic location and a 
shared marginal status in society. In performing a critical ethnographic study within this 
particular group, I will borrow from participatory action research, specifically as articulated by 
Paulo Freire, the concept of praxis: the “constant dialectic of experience and action with 
reflection and learning” (Graham, Walton, and Ward, 2005, p. 184). Here, praxis informs the 
study, because it is not just about accurately depicting the Latin@ everyday experience, but also 
to better that community and work for material social change and liberation. Here definitive and 
material options for transformation of a community plagued by poverty, violence and hunger will 
be sought after. 

TASTING THE FIELDS 

Here we have been introduced to both the Salinas Valley and this particular researcher. 
The hope for the reader is for them to taste the salad, the mix of the different fields, disciplines 
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and experience the soil. It is this from the “field to the table” tracking that will hopefully draw 
one into the everyday lives of my community. In the second chapter, I will examine current 
practical theology literature. Beginning first with how the discipline has been defined and typical 
practical theological research has been articulated by its most noted scholars such as Richard 
Osmer, Don Browning, Elaine Graham, Heather Walton, Graham Ward, Bonnie-Miller 
McLemore, Rebecca Chopp, Dana Wright, Jon Swinton and Harriet Mowat, John Reader, Dana 
Wright, James Poling, Mary Elizabeth Moore and David Tracy. I will examine the history, 
theory and method of the European Enlightenment and its influence on North American practical 
theology. This chapter will offer a review of the popular literature in the discipline of practical 
theology. Alongside the review, this chapter contains an ongoing critique of a discipline that 
calls itself a “field” and yet its greatest proponents never venture into the fields. This profound 
disconnect between those that put the food on our table - to fuel the theory of our discipline - 
and academic practical theologians will be under investigation. I will argue that not all practical 
theological workings of this variety are disconnected from communities of struggle, but there is 
still great benefit for even those that are connected to employing a decolonial critique, looking at 
the ways in which the discipline perpetuates coloniality in these subjugated communities, the 
ways it drives the River down below the surface. 

The third chapter is an investigation of Latin@, Chican@, Latin American and Mexican- 
American theologians engaged in practical theology - or in the very least practical theological 
tasks. Specifically I will focus on those participating in the field who self-identify with those 
particular labels, such as Allen Figueroa Deck, Luis Rivera-Pagan, Orlando Espin, Carmen 
Nanko-Femandez, Elizabeth Conde-Frazier, Virgilio Elizondo, Roberto Goizueta and Ada Maria 
Isasi-Diaz, among many others. During this discussion, I will not only show, following Carmen 
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Nanko-Femandez (2010), how Latin@s, Chican@s, Latin Americans and Mexican-American’s 
have been marginalized in the discipline of practical theology or have self-selected not to 
participate in the discipline by Latin@s themselves, but also to hint at the places where these two 
disciplines connect and inform a practical theological qualitative research project that explores 
both popular religiosity and offers a poetics from the community. Following the theme of the 
previous chapter, a decolonial critique will be hinted at, suggesting that in places of extreme 
socio-economic marginalization, such as the fields of Salinas, looking at just those Christian 
practices that use the familiar “see, judge, act” model or make simple one-to-one connections 
between the practical theology of European and its North American counterparts, also 
perpetuates coloniality in the community. More importantly, one of the aspects contextual 
practical theologies share in common with “practical theologies” (noting that all theology is done 
in some context) is the lack of a connection to a specific space or location. While Latin 
American, Latin@, Chicano@ and Mexican-American theologians have talked about the larger 
struggles of Latinos with concepts such as latinamente, these concepts mean very little to those 
on the ground and do not reflect the deep contextual understandings of particular geographic 
locations. The research, looking at the “origins” of the researcher, the soil into which I have bled, 
challenges Latin@ and practical theologies to begin to think about practical theologies as 
stemming from particular locations. The practical theologies that emerge in these locations are 
not simply Christian practical theologies. Rather, it is the decolonial recovery of lost and 
subjugated practices that often occurred under Christian/Catholic colonial weight. 

In order to address the concerns above, the researcher follows suit with most practical 
theological research: grounding theoretical assumptions and theologies in actual practice and 
lived experience - lo cotidiano. The argument turns to a discussion of the qualitative research 
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method employed, which is principally a critical ethnography. Noting the limitations of using 
ethnography in one’s own context, the chapter attempts to negotiate the tension between 
perpetuating colonizing research traditions and being liberative for the participants involved. 
Here, following Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz’s and Yolanda Tarango’s (1988) four-step method for 
examining “Hispanic women’s” experience, which led to the construction of Mujerista Theology, 
the work will provide a rationale for the research method chosen, as well as the practical 
theological resources which inform such a method. Ethnography will be looked at both in terms 
of the scope and limitations, but also evaluated on its ability to report findings. This work is 
intentionally aspirational, creative and experimental. It follows writers and researchers such as 
Norman Denzin and Paulo Freire, in that it tries to capture what is happening in the community 
and seek to change, transform and cultivate the best of it through research. It looks at the 
practices of other researchers such as Linda Tuhiwai Smith (2012) who challenges researchers to 
look at “indigenous” researchers and research partners, to define the scope, limit and practice of 
the research. As important as defining these features in ethnographic research are, this chapter 
concludes by looking at the ways in which we might articulate a poetics out of our findings. 
Specifically, it suggests how the actual practice of articulating the struggle, the survival and the 
beauty of the community might be a liberative practice for those involved. 

After describing the method, the work turns towards the ethnographic findings. Perhaps 
in most monographs, this is where the findings situate themselves in the theoretical assumptions 
and definitions provided in the literature review and discussion of research method. Here though, 
the ethnography will work towards building a poetics. Weaving in and out of the findings and its 
relation to practical theological theory and practice, the ethnographic account will provide a new 
way of discussing the results of the research. Seeking not just to argue for the thesis previously 
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stated, but to employ it to the utmost. What I am suggesting here is that in providing the report 
and findings in a poetics, alongside the theoretical prose, I hope to not just provide concrete 
examples of the definitions and practices set forth in the previous chapters, but to actually craft a 
tragic poetics that provides three key features. These features are 

1) An account of the context and situation; 

2) Language as poetics for those moments and situations where prose does not, or cannot, 
accurately account for what is happening (Chopp, 2001); and, 

3) A poetics that seeks to decolonize practical theological research practices and 
scholarship. 

The third is an attempt to apply what has already been called for by decolonial thinkers 
(Mignolo, 2012; L.T. Smith, 2012), indigenous and Native American researchers (A. Smith, 
2005) and practical theologians engaged in poetics (Holland, 2006; Keefe-Perry, 2014; Walton, 
2012 ). 

The argument and dissertation will conclude by providing a “decolonial option’ 
following Walter Mignolo (2006; 2011; 2012) for constructing a decolonial Latin@ practical 
theology. Beginning with the simple question of “what is decolonization,” and a more in depth 
discussion of what constitutes terms such as “coloniality” and “colonialism,” the argument 
continues to look at Salinas in particular, using the findings of the ethnography to show that there 
are already partners on the ground doing the work of decolonization. Normative assumptions 
about what should constitute “Latin@” and “practical theology” will be challenged by showing 
how decolonizing the epistemological assumptions of both terms and their subsequent thinking 
provides the opportunity for the field of practical theology to expand its epistemological horizons 
to other cultures, languages and histories. 
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By looking at a particular location and its people, this decolonial practical theology lives 
in the tension between the academy and world. It challenges the discipline of practical theology 
to consider its epistemological foundations. As a discipline that attempts to engender change in 
the world, before this work begins we must begin to account for what came before practical 
theology arrived in this space. In lands marked by Christian colonial violence, practical 
theologians can and should begin to imagine themselves listening to those under socio-economic 
pressures, listening to the oppressed, listening to the farm workers of Salinas. It calls us to begin 
to imagine ourselves partnering with those communities who are attempting to recover what was 
lost under colonialism, imperialism and coloniality. For me, this work is an attempt to honor the 
lives of the community, both the living and the departed. It is a challenge to the discipline of 
practical theology to trace and track a new starting place, a new theological beginning, a new set 
of practices. It is call to affect change both within the discipline and within the local community. 
Most importantly, it is to tap into the life source and spirit of the community: the river beneath 
our feet. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE FIELD OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Latin@ practical theology is a bourgeoning sect of practical theology. Latin@ theologian 
Carmen Nanko-Femandez (2010) claims that practical theology in the Latin@ blend has an 
intellectual tradition that runs parallel to current practical theology theory and practice. In order 
to show this, the literature review traces two intertwining threads of practical theology. The first 
is practical theology history, theory and practice as articulated by European and North American 
theologians. Such a discussion will include but certainly not be limited to the work of Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, through contemporary works from Rebecca Chopp, Don Browning, Elaine 
Graham and Richard Osmer. Following this historical look at the field of practical theology, I 
then turn to the trends and/or construction of a Latin@ practical theology, following specific 
thinkers who use the term in their work such as Allen Figueroa Deck, Carmen Nanko-Femandez, 
Hosffman Ospino and Virgilio Elizondo. Finally, the dissertation attempts to see where both of 
these trends have met in the discipline and where they are beginning to investigate new sites for 
practical theological reflection, namely the everyday practices and experiences of Latin@s, lo 
cotidiano, and poetics (tragic narrative, literature, popular expressions of faith). I will do this by 
looking specifically at the work of Orlando Espin, Tom Beaudoin, Heather Walton, Rebecca 
Chopp, Roberto Goizueta and Rubem Alves. 

NORTH AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Before we get into the text, there are two major semiotic functions in this dissertation that 
need clarification. The first clarification is the @ in Latino/a. The @ is the signifier for what 
traditionally appears as “Latina/o.” The concept of the @ is borrowed from practical theologian 
Carmen Nanko-Femandez’s use of the symbol to represent a number of functions for those who 
use the @ in Latin@. Significantly, the @ or “at” signifies that the writer is at someplace. 
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writing at a particular time. In short, it signifies that the Latin@ is not just a racial/ethnic 
category, but rather comes to signify that this group of people are identified by their particular 
space and time in history. Second, signifiers such as Latin@ are capitalized while practical 
theology and other disciplines are lower-case. This is merely to point out that practical theology 
here has yet to be defined as “this” or “that.” As one will see in the analysis, those who would 
capitalize the term practical theology have largely left out Latin@s. Rather than try and articulate 
a capital P, capital T, practical theology, the dissertation argues that all of these features of 
practical theology are really a part of “practical theologies” that are still in flux, still fermenting, 
still undergoing revision and refinement. It is to show that practical theology is still in need of 
edification in light of the contributions of Latin@s. In the context of the @ in Latin@ and lower¬ 
case practical theology, this paper attempts to clarify both terms and at the same time, expand the 
possibilities of what these terms mean. 

Given this author’s current location (the United States, the academy, Chicano, Latin@ 
and raised as a Catholic), the history of practical theology leans toward these particular biases. 
The limitations of such an historical narrative may be obvious - preferential option for Latin@s 
- but one will find an argument for the broadening of both the topography and history of the 
discipline of practical theology. In order to do so, the framework of the historical development of 
the discipline of practical theology is to be constructed in the five periods leading to the modem 
practical theological project as proposed by Dana Wright (2002). After moving through these 
five periods, the different definitions and tasks of practical theology will be surveyed, concluding 
with the methodology and methods applied by practical theologians. Before Wright’s five stages 
can be fully analyzed, I want to turn to some of the theological resources included in Elaine 
Graham’s, Heather Walton’s, and Frances Ward’s work Theological Reflection: Methods (2005). 
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Here Graham, Walton, and Ward see the history of practical theology dating further back than 
Wright’s analysis. 

After defining practical theology as “theological reflection,” Graham, Walton, and Ward 
trace seven methods of theological reflection: theology by heart, speaking in parables, telling 
God’s story, writing the body of Christ, speaking of God in public, theology-in-Action and 
theology in the vernacular. While the methods of theological reflection are evaluated in more 
detail later, what is of concern here is the authors’ source material. There are several historical 
threads that run through all of the methods that are worth noting. First, every method of 
theological reflection, according to the authors, can be tied historically to Christian scripture. 
Scripture is read not only for its theological contribution, but is viewed as an event in history. 
Second, the methods of theological reflection, as practical theology, are Christian methods of 
theological reflection. The authors do not trace other faith traditions even as they might come 
into contact with Christian theological reflection or appear in their sources, as this is outside the 
scope of their project. 

Finally, the telling of practical theology draws heavily on Western traditions of history 
and theological reflection from a Western perspective. Today especially, noting a Western bias is 
often a critique rallied against disciplines that leave out entire religious traditions, cultures or 
groups of people. Graham, Walton, and Ward certainly do their best to include non-Westem 
sources when appropriate. For example, in the “theology in the vernacular,” they evaluate several 
texts that perform theological reflection across cultures. An example is Vincent Donovan and his 
work among the Masai found in his text Christianity Rediscovered (2003). For Graham, Walton, 
and Ward noting that the Masai cosmological vision made it into the reimagined “African 
Creed,” is emblematic of cultures coming together and doing practical theology: doing Christian 
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theological reflection (2005, p. 219). Graham, Walton, and Ward see Donovan’s work as 
focusing on the “process of rediscovery of Christianity in a particular time and place [which] 
leads the host community into unexpected and unpredictable places, including new expressions 
of the gospel’’ (2005, p. 218). In Donovan in particular, there is a place in which theological 
reflection as practical theology could have emerged as the local context maintaining their 
theological and cosmological world vision, despite hearing the gospel or “rediscovering 
Christianity” for a Western audience. Donovan describes a group who theologically reflects on 
the Christian story and chooses to maintain their Masai beliefs, a practical theological act by 
definition (as theological reflection). When prompted by Donovan, “do you accept Jesus Christ?” 
the response given, as recounted by Donovan, is as follows: 

We have heard what you mean by the Christian message. For a year we have talked about 
it. We have looked forward to your coming each week. We have listened with great 
interest. We thank you for coming to us. We think we understand what you have said 
about Jesus Christ. But we cannot accept it. We cannot accept your Christ or believe in 
him. We do not want baptism. Forgive us—our answer is no. (Donovan, 2003, p. 81) 
What the illustration shows here is simply that in the historical telling of practical theology, such 
instances of theological reflection, where one comes to know and believe one’s theological and 
cosmological worldview and in conversation with or without Christianity, might now be 
considered practical theology as well. This opening to other cosmological worldviews certainly 
continues when the paper turns to look at a Latin@ practical theology. For the community under 
investigation, these practical theological acts of reflecting on the theological, philosophical and 
cosmological beginnings of our community are defined also within the framework of a 
decolonial Latin@ practical theology. 
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Turning back to Graham, Walton, and Ward and the source material for theological 
reflection, they broaden what we will later see with Dana Wright, as to what constitutes practical 
theology and the history of practical theology in particular. As noted above, they begin with 
scripture, citing everything from the Hebrew Bible, Psalms and the New Testament. In most 
methods of theological reflection there is an appeal to Patristic and historical Christian 
theologians. For example, Augustine of Hippo’s Confessions (397 CE) is considered an example 
of the method “theology by heart.” In the method “speaking in parables,” the author’s turn to 
John Bunyun’s Pilgrim’s Progress (1677 CE) opening up practical theology to the realm of the 
imagination, the realm of the poetic. 

In “telling God’s story,” the authors talk about Saints such as St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, who focus on the contemplation, reflection and then action based on the 
“earthly life of Jesus” (2005, 86). In this same method, the authors conclude with the a 
discussion of post-liberal and modem theologians such as Hans Frei, George Lindbeck, and 
Stanley Hauerwas, who similarly emphasize the biblical story and its implications for everyday 
living. For Frei, Lindbeck and Hauerwas this post-liberal (or more accurately the Yale school of 
Narrative Theology) view of the history of the Christian narrative is both canonical and clear, 
leading believers to understand that God has clear intentions for what constitutes Christian 
practice and what is outside of “right” or “good” Christian practice. Such contextualization of the 
gospel message can become dogmatic and damning, Graham, Walton, and Ward attest. In 
essence, by focusing on what is or is not in the biblical narrative and of course the interpretation 
of what is located in the text and its implications for its historical and contextual import, the 
authors claim “is it not wise to recognize the diversity and richness of the tradition and celebrate 
the fact that realistic interpretations are only one way of approaching a multilayered story that 
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continues to unfold and interact with culture in numerous different ways?” (Graham, Walton, 
and Ward, 2005, p. 107). I mention the critique of this method in particular, because it seems to 
be gesturing at broadening the scope of what constitutes practical theology and leaving room for 
those stories that are not in the Christian Bible - perhaps leaving room of a Latin@ practical 
theology. 

In “writing the body of Christ,” Graham, Walton, and Ward turn to those instances where 
theological reflection happens in community. Here the history of practical theology dates back to 
Paul’s concern for the Christian community noted in the epistles or to the Benedictine Rule (450 
CE - c. 547 CE). In “speaking of God in public,” the authors turn to historical apologetics and 
intersections with Greek philosophy, in the writings of Justin (100 CE -165 CE) and later the 
work of Thomas Aquinas (1225 CE - 1274 CE). This method also includes for these writers such 
known practical theologians and systematic theologians of modernity as Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, Karl Rahner, Paul Tillich, David Tracy and Rosemary Radford Ruether. Finally, 
in “theology-in-action” the authors look at moments where Christian theology informs practice. 
Historical examples include Pope Gregory I (540 - 604 CE) and the Book of Pastoral Rule (590 
CE), the formation and presence of the Society of Friends founded in 1644 CE, and ultimately 
ending with Latin American liberation theologies in twentieth century, noting key figures such as 
Paulo Freire, Leonardo and Clodvis Boff, and Gustavo Gutierrez. By expanding the source book 
or primary source material from which practical theology draws - and only a selection of their 
offering is provided here - Graham, Walton, and Ward are able to historically contextualize, or 
recast that history of theologizing in response to such telling’s noted below in Dana Wright’s 
offering. Practical theology drawing on such a vast array of historical texts and geopolitical 
contexts, frees the discipline to move or gesture towards a Latin@ practical. For now, let us turn 
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to how the discipline is and has been traditionally cast, in its full Western and Christological 
manifestation. 

Dana Wright in the article, “The Contemporary Renaissance in Practical Theology in the 
United States: The Past, Present and Future of a Discipline in Creative Ferment,” provides a 
historical mapping of the field that is prescient for our purposes. Dividing the history of practical 
theology into five periods, Wright notes the epistemological goals and practical implications that 
each period entails. The goal of practical theology in Period I (1700-1819 CE), as Dana Wright 
argues, was to legitimatize a common sense, Protestant and scientific national culture (Wright, 
2002, p. 296). To place this period in context, Randy Maddox argues that practical theology 
during this time differentiated the academic study of Christian actions from theoretical theology, 
which dealt with Christian beliefs and discussions limited to Church government and the 
academy (Maddox, 1991). 

Also during this time, under the influence of German theologian Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, the subject field was being steered towards a narrower conception relating to 
pastoral theology. This period in North America followed European theology with a turn to 
reshaping a romantic Orthodoxy, serving the emerging bourgeois middle and professional 
classes. Thus, Period II (1819-1903 CE) focused on theological education, taking into account 
the common sense realism as developed in the previous stage (Wright, 2002, p. 297). Common 
sense realism during this period, as described by Wright, came to reflect the belief that the 
enlightenment was the legitimation of biblical faith. Towards the end of this period, the 
Religious Education Movement and Social Gospel Movement began to take hold, opening a path 
for Marxist, Freudian and Darwinian revolutions. 
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As these theoretical frameworks began to influence U.S. academic and popular culture, 
Period III (1903-1934 CE) marked an establishment of the democracy of God through social 
engineering. During this period, revelation no longer came from a transcendent God, but through 
natural processes of thought, research, experimentation, and experience (Wright, 2002, p. 300). 
Period III ended violently when practical theologians, along with the rest of the world, began 
having to answer to the tragedies of World War II, modem warfare and genocide. This is 
important to note. Wright here assumes that this is the first time practical theology in North 
America (or the world) has had to seriously consider massive war and genocide. For Latin@s 
and those who trace their origins to Indigenous peoples in North America, genocide has always 
been front and center through colonial narratives. 

With the massive bloodshed and devastating influence of WWII and the subsequent Cold 
War conflict Wright suggests that Period IV (1934-1970 CE) was marked by a determination to 
demythologize liberalism and retrieve the relevancy of the Christ event in a modern context. 
Practical theology during this era is undoubtedly in debt to the theological works of Paul Tillich, 
the Niebuhr's and others. Furthermore, according to Randy Maddox, the influence of German 
theological educators and theologians, such as Karl Rahner, Jurgen Moltmann and Wolfhart 
Pannenburg, began to redefine practical theology in terms of the entire Church, with reference to 
the Christ event, rather than the exclusive instruction and theological musings of clergy 
members. 

Period V (1970-present) examines and questions the apologetic tenure of the practical 
theology project as a response to the emergence of Holocaust literature, liberation theologies and 
cultural criticism. This postmodern period seeks to establish a new public relevance for practical 
theology through a variety of experiential starting points. 
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What is striking about Wright’s historical account of practical theology is that it is both 
on the one hand illuminating about the discipline and troubling for constructing a Latin@ 
practical theology. Wright’s focus on the European Christian theologies and historical events and 
their impact on North America, while containing truth, prompt the following question - why 
begin in 18 th century Germany? There is no doubt that the rise of scientific reasoning (period I), 
alternative theories and systems to understand social realities (period II), World War II (period 
III) or the deconstruction of liberalism (period IV) all had an incredible impact on Christian 
theologies and practical theology in North America. However, this telling of history falls victim 
to Hegelian logic of History, noted primarily in Hegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy of World 
History (1837), in which history is seen to move from East to West. In Wright’s mapping of the 
history of practical theology, there is an absence of not just the impact of the West on the East, 
but the South on the North. Because these geographic locations are radically simplistic, let me 
start by naming two great assumptions in Wright’s work and how addressing the assumptions in 
Wright’s historical analysis might lead us to desire a Latin@ practical theology. 

First, by beginning the historical analysis in 1700 CE, Wright is essentially affirming that 
the first moments in North American practical theology are those in which European, specifically 
English, German and Dutch settlers first began inhabiting the Eastern Coast of what is presently 
known as the United States of America. However, this was not the first European encounter with 
North America. If in fact, following such thinkers as Walter Mignolo (2000) and Enrique Dussel 
(1981), one reoriented history around the year 1492 CE, a year in which Columbus just misses 
the coast of Florida and first encounters many of the islands in the Caribbean, what would be the 
implications for practical theology? Would practical theology not be challenged to think about 
the intersections of the Christian-Indigenous American encounters? Moreover, 1492 is also a 
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year in which the Spanish Crown, along with the Catholic Church, saw the expulsion of Jews in 
Spain and the first Spanish Settlement in the Western hemisphere, La Navidad. 

Providing a decolonial framework to this history challenges Wright and the discipline to 
consider colonization of the Americas from 1492 through to today. As Columbus landed on 
December 5 th in present day Haiti and the subsequent annihilation (from European disease) of 
the people, does this not count as part of the practical theological history in the Americas? What 
about April 22 nd , 1519? That is the year Hernan Cortez lands in present day Veracruz and begins 
300 years of colonization over the space. Countless religious witnesses from the Church 
occupied the Americas. Is this not part of practical theological history? Is this not a consideration 
of genocide, war and colonization in the America’s? Is this not globally constructed violence 
with devastating epistemological and psychological consequences on those that inhabit the 
Americas? This dissertation hopes to expand this notion of where and when practical theology 
must begin in its understanding of how to account for colonization, violence and traumas 
experienced by communities. Would practical theology not have to consider the violence of the 
Church against religious others? In both cases, 1492 casts a different history for a distinctly 
Latin@ practical theology. It is a history bom of violence and colonization. It is one that cannot 
only look at practical theology from a Christological standpoint, but must also consider the 
indigenous religio-mythical beginnings and interreligious encounters. 

If 1492 marks period I, to recast Dana Wright’s understanding of a practical theological 
history, how might the other periods of a practical theological history be retold? Instead of 
focusing on the impact of science on the discipline, period I would be marked by a violent 
conquest: a practical theology that sought to colonize, convert and exploit those already 
inhabiting North America. For a Chican@ practical theologian, whose Gods first began in this 
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land long before the Spanish arrived in the Americas or other Latin@s and whose ancestors 
predated Columbus’s arrival, by focusing on practical theology’s first emergence as one of 
violence and conquest, and one that did not occur on the Eastern seaboard of present day United 
States, would place an entirely different emphasis on the role that practical theology plays, 
should play or is being constructed in the academy today and is useful for communities like the 
one investigated in the ethnography following this literature review. For example, lost, 
subjugated and suppressed theological and cosmological beliefs would in the very least be in 
conversation with Spanish Catholic practices in particular and practical theology more broadly. 
More importantly, it would include more theorists such as Nanko-Femandez, who noted above, 
points out the lack of Latin@ voices in the field. This lack of presence could be because Latin@s 
are not written into the history of practical theology - at least as Wright tells history - that we are 
also not being invited to rewrite this history. Or we, Latin@s as a group, see no value in 
participating in that particular history, which does not include us in the first place. However, this 
dilemma is not the concern of this particular work. Instead, this is an attempt to leverage an 
academic discipline to speak to, with and from a particular “field” - the fields of a particular 
space and time - and seek decolonial options of transformation from within that context. One 
such decolonial option is how to cast history. 

The second assumption of Wright’s work, which is related to the first, history is often 
told solely within the concept of time. History also happens in a space. Wright locates his space 
as North America, a space that covers roughly 9.5 million square miles, but manages to consider 
North America exclusively in terms of the Eastern United States, especially in its 
epistemological contributions. What this means essentially is that practical theology, as a 
discipline, came across the Atlantic and landed solely on the East Coast. Not only is this 
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historically inaccurate, but it also does injustice to all those colonized and formerly colonized 
under the Spanish Church, for those who still practice both Catholic, African and indigenous 
religious practices in Latin America and the American Southwest. We are absent from history, or 
more accurately, we are absent from Wright’s telling of a practical theological history. 

If one, however, understood that practical theology emerging from the Southern and 
Western parts of the United States, this would have profound implications for the discipline. 
First, as noted above, it would take into consideration the subjugated knowledges and theologies 
of these regions, specifically those of religious practices of the Caribbean people, Aztec and 
Mayan theologies and cosmologies, and North American indigenous groups, many of which still 
survive today. Second, by evaluating space, one would also see that practical theological history, 
especially in terms of “religious education,” as noted by Wright in period II, has been occurring 
in this space in violent and extreme ways for over five centuries. 

For example, the Spanish and French missionaries and clergy that came with the 
colonizers sought new ways of educating and converting the locals. Thus, when tracing the 
colonial history of the Southwest, specifically with regards to religious education, it becomes 
apparent that the conquest of the Americas was a joint effort by both the Church and State. 
According to Luis Rivera, in the Southwestern part of United States the Spanish state created six 
ecclesiastical provinces, thirty-two dioceses, sixty thousand churches, and four hundred 
monasteries in the Americas. He claims that “it was the state, thanks to the rights of the 
Patronato Real, that was charged with the institutional promotion of the church in the Americas. 
This leading role was accepted and made official by Pope Julius II in his bull Universalis 
ecclesia, of 1508” (Rivera L., 1992, p. 46). With such an ecclesial reach, it is hypocritical to not 
include this in the history of practical theology. 
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It is well documented that the Church and its evangelical mission aided the principal 
conquest of the Spanish state, as both the State and Church exploited the local inhabitants for 
their land and labor. From Cortez, Bartolome de Las Casas, Bernal Diaz Del Castillo the first 
historian of the Spanish confrontations in Mexico, to the Franciscans Geronimo de Mendieta and 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, there is a long history tethering the evangelizing mission carried 
out by the religious educators of the Church. From the moment the Spanish landed, regardless of 
the position of these historical figures - whether the champion of social justice and liberation as 
Las Casas is hailed or the first brutalizer in Heman Cortez - there is an implicit Christo-centric, 
evangelical religious education being carried about by the Church. Such religious training was 
encouraged even by the likes of Las Casas. Consider this description of the people Las Casas 
encountered: they are “of a lively understanding, very apt and tractable for all fair doctrine, 
excellently fit to receive our holy Catholic faith and to be indued with virtuous customs...And 
from the moment they begin to learn about the elements of the faith, they are so importunate to 
know it” (De Las Casas, 2003, p. 6). While Las Casas still serves as a historical figure who 
fought on behalf of the indigenous population of his time and is noted for his change of heart on 
African and Caribbean slaves, even he is a product of his time. The local population is only 
redeemable because they are able to receive the Gospel. This is not the Levinisian autre-qua- 
autre , where the other-as-holy-other is dignified in their right to live free and independent, but is 
rather an other is only human, or whose ontological status, is only provable because of the 
capability to learn the Gospel. 

In present day Arizona where many of the migrant workers in the ethnographic study still 
spend a majority of their year, the narrative does not change whether one investigates Marcos de 
Niza, a Franciscan who explored Arizona in 1539 CE and set out to convert the local people, or 
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Father Kino, a Jesuit priest who in the late 17 th to early 18 th century introduced a Spanish 
Missionary education converting and working with the native groups in the area. Legend is 
Father Kino, who opposed slavery, went from owning 20 heads of cattle to 70,000 in his lifetime 
(Smith, Kessell, & Fox, 1966). An expansion of resources of this sort is usually provided and 
interpreted as hard work, faith and resilience. For those who are seeking a decolonial option in 
practical theology, these two historical facts - opposing slavery and increasing cattle to 70,000 - 
have a hard time co-existing. However, such accounts have been recorded by the likes of 
Bartolome de las Casas (1484-1566 CE) among many other Spanish theologians, educators, 
clergy and conquistadors of the time. This brief historical vignette in the Southwest is provided 
not to offer a complete history of the Southwest -1 leave that task to the historians - but it is to 
point out the disservice to our field of leaving this history, a colonial history, out of the 
conversation. European practical theology first landed with the Spanish in 1492. Practical 
theology first marked this land in a violent series of events that has been devastating the land and 
the people ever since. 

That is not to say only violence and colonization came out of this history, but it is to say 
that this history is much older than practical theologians such as Dana Wright give credit. It 
further challenges practical theologians such as Richard Osmer to reconsider the first question 
practical theologians must ask, “what is going on here?” Instead by starting at a different space 
and time in history, the first question cannot simply be looking at the moment in time, as if the 
Church has always existed in this space and time. A Latin@ practical theology instead starts with 
how coloniality - the aftermath of colonization - is still marking this space. 

Finally, practical theology in this spatial telling might pay closer attention to popular 
religiosity, to events like the appearance of the Guadalupe to Juan Diego (1531 CE). This story 
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and the Guadalupe herself in particular, embodies the mix between the Catholic and the 
indigenous, symbolically gesturing towards a practical theology that must take both into account. 
In this telling of a practical theology of history, beginning with 1492 and starting in the Western 
and Southern parts of the United States, would drastically reorient and redefine practical 
theology as a discipline. Before we turn towards how this Latin@ practical theology might be 
constructed, let us look finally at how the term practical theology is defined and explore the 
“tasks” of the field. Before we go into this discussion, however, it is important to note that these 
conceptualizations are far from ahistorical, but bear the full weight of a Western academic 
epistemological inheritance. 

THE SCOPE OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY: IT’S ABOUT TASK AND METHOD 

Definitions of the term practical theology are as varied and diverse as its starting points 
and periods. Some practical theologians recognize their discipline’s genesis with Schleiermacher 
in the 1700s like Wright above. Others follow a more philosophical genesis, in what Aristotle 
termed phronesis, practical wisdom and prudence. Richard Osmer begins here “discerning the 
right course of action in particular circumstances, through understanding the circumstances 
rightly, the moral ends of action, and the effective means to achieve these ends” (2008, 85). 
Osmer is tracking this Aristotelian beginning. Likewise, John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, David 
Tracy and Don Browning are all keen on pointing out the connection to phronesis in other works 
such as Augustine and Aquinas. Don Browning in particular, similar to Osmer’s implications of 
phronesis for practical theology, uses the term to define what he calls a “fundamental practical 
theology.” He claims that phronesis, as practical reasoning, should be distinguished from theoria 
(theoretical reason) and techne (technical reason), principally to emphasize practical wisdom of 
the Christian Community. In phronesis, Browning sees the potential to redefine the theological 
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and educational tasks of practical theology, and theology writ large. He claims to “envision 
theology...as having four submovements of descriptive theology, historical theology, systematic 
theology and strategic or fully practical theology” (Browning, 1996, 42). These four 
submovements of theology are the very definition of a fundamental practical theology, a 
theology that derives from and is guided by phronesis. While he treats how each of these 
subcategories simultaneously come to redefine the field of practical theology, theology, the 
preparation of ministers, local Church communities, and in essence, all education with, for and to 
Christians, it is principally how Browning sees the logic of practical reason, phronesis , 
redefining the field of practical theology that concerns us. 

Browning asserts that practical reason can inform a practical theology by working against 
or at least providing another avenue of logic that is contrary to “Enlightenment and empiricist 
cultural projects” (Browning, 1996, p. 182). For Browning, the logic of practical reason involves 
a few key logics, or modes of thinking: conventionality, reconstructive memory, discerning 
systematic constraints, the logic of equal regard and descriptive generalization. The logic of 
conventionality requires one to know the tradition. The logic of reconstructive memory requires 
that when one’s norms and values are questioned: “we turn phronesis toward monuments (texts 
and events) that have provided it with its norms and ideals - however fragmentarily, confusedly, 
and incompletely” (Browning, 1996, p. 184). Browning’s focus on epistemology as practical 
thinking might be one avenue in which a practical theologian could begin to construct a Latin@ 
practical theology. Here in particular, phronesis in its turn towards a reconstructive memory fits 
in well with this work. As an ethnography of one’s home community, the methods by which the 
monuments of the community become the framework for both the Latin@ practical theology and 
its decolonial options are precisely done using this reconstructive memory. However, when the 
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field of practical theology fails to reflect the colonial history, lived reality and conventions of a 
subjugated community, then what are the texts and events that have provided the conventions of 
the community? In the case of the community under investigation, what are the lost memories, 
the lost traditions and the lost conventions? This is precisely the decolonial turn - the lost 
memories, traditions, conventions - or what author Edouard Glissant (1997) has termed the 
submarine. Glissant challenges theorists to consider what is the practical wisdom that lays at the 
bottom of the Atlantic, because of the perilous voyage, the impact of slavery, and all those lost 
on the journey to the Caribbean. In the context from which I write, what of the practical wisdom 
of the lost mytho-religious practices of transformation and healing that are now being recovered 
after having been lost under the violence of colonization by many of the community? What are 
those practices that run beneath the surface; that which runs with The River Beneath. These 
practices and traditions, because the aftermath of colonial violence, slavery and having one’s 
history erased, requires a different kind of phronesis than what Browning outlines above. 

Discerning systematic constraints as logic is Browning’s version of turning towards one’s 
context and actively looking for forms of systematic oppression. Like many of the authors 
located within this paper, Browning stops just short of naming any personal oppression, perhaps 
because of his connection, or lack of connection, with his own geopolitical and social location. 
Perhaps, Browning, as a product of modem systematic theological education is to keep his work 
universal enough, so that he can claim a fundamental practical theology serves “total and 
complete human fulfillment” (Browning, 1996, p. 187). Regardless of his reasons for not 
contextualizing what discerning means in his own work, he turns to the logic of equal regard 
onto this sort of questioning I have just raised. He claims that the logic of equal regard is “any 
claim we make on others they should be able to make on us” (Browning, 1996, p. 187). The 
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logic of equal regard requires the author to address the issues raised thus far of practical theology 
(challenges to history and location of practical theology) and provide one’s own social location 
for doing such work. 

Finally, descriptive generalization is the logic that drives one to in the very least address 
metaphysical concerns. While Browning does not pursue this logic and its implications for 
practical theology, it is a salient point that needs to be expanded for this particular work. 
Browning is alluding to the role in which practical wisdom influences one’s own and one’s 
community understanding of metaphysics. For my own community, given our conventions and 
lost memories, it is not just to metaphysics for which theorists are responsible. Given the 
cosmological and ecological traditions, epistemologies, and practical theologies of native, 
indigenous and lost cultural inheritances of the Caribbean and the Americas, Latin@ scholars are 
challenged to investigate and use these lost logics - though we know they are never lost - to 
address more than just metaphysics, the fundamental nature of being. Latin@ practical 
theologians must also investigate the origins, the aims of the universe, the material reality of 
existence and one’s existential place among places and among time(s). In the community that is 
under investigation, this will include a different metaphysical reality than that which practical 
theologians such as Browning are attempting to investigate. In short, Latin@ practical 
theologians must address the cosmologies of our indigenous inheritances as well. 

Where Browning’s analysis differs from this dissertation is I have chosen to locate the 
descriptive generalization in a particular space, clearly and defiantly, namely as an attempt to do 
a Latin@ practical theology. I am not suggesting that “some interpretations of basic features of 
experience can be generalized further than others” (Browning, 1996, p. 191). The hubris needed 
to leverage such a reading of one’s own fundamental practical theology as more generalizable 
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than any others is most striking in Browning’s work, and perhaps necessary for him to name it 
fundamental. Nevertheless, if one is to redefine the discipline and create a “fundamental” 
practical theology, then it is given that the author would believe his work to undergird all others. 
This work hopes to avoid such hubris and argue from a particular space, avoiding even claiming 
universality for that particular community. If there is a single thing one learns from sitting 
around a dinner table in this community or on break from working in the fields is that the table 
may be shared, but the nuances in belief and practice are so diverse within families and in their 
everyday life, lo cotidiano, that such generalizing becomes an impossible task. What holds true 
in this work for Latin@s may not be true for Latin@s everywhere. 

DEFINING PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Given this rather broad starting point for orienting a “fundamental practical theology,” 
let us turn then to more concrete definitions of the term practical theology. The term manifested 
itself in the literature within four general definitions. Bonnie Miller-McLemore articulates these 
four different conceptions: 

1. Referring to an activity of believers seeking to sustain a life of reflective faith in 
the everyday; 

2. A curricular area in theological education focused on ministerial practice; 

3. An approach to theology used by religious leaders and by teachers and students 
across the curriculum; and, 

4. An academic discipline pursued by a smaller subset of scholars to sustain these 
three enterprises (Miller-McLemore, 2010, p. 6). 

All four of these definitions in one way or another have been touched upon above and continue 
to operate interchangeably throughout the paper. In its first instance, the ethnography reflects the 
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first definition. I am writing from years of training and operate from within the second definition. 
The overall aim is to construct a decolonial Latin@ practical theology aligning with the third 
definition above. And ultimately will be read, analyzed and judged by readers who operate 
within the fourth definition. With these overarching definitions in mind, it is ultimately the tasks 
that define practical theology because they situate the terms and subjects. 

In his strategic practical theology, Don Browning suggests that there are four key 
questions that should animate the inquiry of practical theological. First, he claims that we should 
ask what do we understand about the concrete situation? He follows with the question, “what 
should be our praxis in this concrete situation?” (Browning, 1996, p. 55). The third question is 
how to defend or explain our praxis? The final question is “what means, strategies, and rhetorics 
should we use in this concrete situation?” (Browning, 1996, p. 56). These four questions 
correlate with the four questions that Richard Osmer proposes, and both are troublesome in terms 
of constructing a Latin@ practical theology. 

Richard Osmer claims that there are four main tasks for practical theology: the 
descriptive-empirical task (what is going on?), the interpretive task (why is it going on?), the 
normative task (what ought to be going on?) and the pragmatic task (how might we respond?) 
(Osmer, 2008,4). These four tasks need to be kept in mind, as later we will show how Ada 
Maria Isasi-Diaz’s four step method for doing theology with Hispanic women articulates a 
similar method more than two decades before Osmer’s work. 

In order to truly distinguish how this study provides a new and necessary contribution to 
the field of practical theology, let us take a moment to examine Osmer’s work in more detail. 
While there is incredible overlap between his four questions and four tasks, Osmer misses one 
important element, which I believe has perverted practical theology. Osmer begins with the 
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descriptive-empirical task - data gathering. There is no doubt that from an office chair at 
Princeton, this seems like the appropriate place to begin. Osmer, like this study, chooses to focus 
on the everyday living of people. He breaks this everydayness into categories: episodes, 
situations and context. An episode for Osmer is “an incident or event that emerges from the flow 
of everyday life and evokes explicit attention and reflection” (Osmer, 2008, p. 12). A situation is 
the “broader and longer pattern of events, relationships, and circumstances in which an episode 
occurs” (Osmer, 2008, p. 12). Finally, context is “composed of the social and natural systems in 
which a situation unfolds” (Osmer, 2008, p. 12). Osmer examines these three categories in order 
to bridge “between the subdisciplines of academic practical theology and between the academy 
and the church” (Osmer, 2008, p. 17). In the descriptive task with special attention to these three 
categories, Osmer asserts practical theology must have a “spirituality of presence,” that pays 
attention to the everyday living of individuals (Osmer, 2008, p. 34). There is nothing inherently 
controversial about this investigation, save one key factor: what came before the concrete 
situation under investigation? 

Osmer notes that the elements of research design include the purpose of the project, 
strategy of inquiry, research plan and reflexivity. What is missing? If one is reading specifically 
from a practical theological lens or even a purely qualitative research focus, there is nothing 
inherently challenging about Osmer’s approach. Osmer is attentive to the local lived practices of 
people and the need to draw on a variety of disciplines and methods of research in order to 
capture this reality. More importantly, if one sits comfortably in a chair, reflecting on this 
monograph or the role of practical theology in research, then there is nothing striking about 
Osmer’s understanding of research. However, allow me to offer one more line from Osmer with 
regards to the interpretive task - why it is going on - that adds to a troubling of the descriptive 
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task. Osmer claims, “the transversal model of cross-disciplinary dialogue extends this picture of 
transversality to the conversation between members of different fields. This model pictures the 
relationship of the disciplines as a interacting network of different fields and contends that the 
human quest for intelligibility is strengthened by rational communication across this network” 
(Osmer, 2008, p. 171). This study could definitely fall under this transversal interpretive 
framework as it draws on the fields of practical theology, Latin@ theology and decolonial 
theory, and attempts to construct a poetics of liberation for a particular community out of this 
conversation. Osmer agrees that “transversality, thus, is person- and perspective-specific” 
(Osmer, 2008, p. 172). For this study, is this the appropriate starting place: what is going on and 
why is it going on? Can I read in plain sense that research is simply “transversality ...the 
conversation between members of different fields?” What Osmer gets entirely wrong - 
especially if challenged by the work of grounded decolonial thinkers and liberation theologies of 
all varieties - is that the question for marginalized and colonized peoples that haunts our present 
reality is “what have you done to us?” or “What are the root causes that force me to serve you?” 
For the field working poor, for those that have been able to advance out of the fields, for those 
that live in these communities, we ask why are we the one’s who pick your lettuce? We who bend 
over all day, working with a 9-15 inch blade cutting at the base of our friends ’feet; we who toil 
in the fields so you can redefine your own field, why us? And why do I have to think, survive and 
imagine from this reality? 

From my perspective, while working in a vegetable packing shed in Salinas, the lines of 
“conversation between members of different fields,” most notably excluded me, and those that I 
worked with on a daily basis. In the notion of “fields,” the physical fields that feed and fuel the 
theoreticians with whom Osmer is in conversation are never consulted and our histories never 
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recognized. Where are the lost and subjugated histories in Osmer? Where is there an honest 
representation of a Church that first landed in the America’s and asked his four questions: What 
is going on here? Why is it going on? What ought to be going on? How might we respond? Or 
simply stated, Spanish conquistadors and Westward moving Anglo-Europeans asked and 
answered what is going on here is land is being lived on by others and they have incredible 
resources that we desire. Why it is happening is because they are uncivilized or in the words of 
Argentinian decolonial theorist, Santiago Slabodsky, it is the influence of colonial classifications 
of people as “barbaric” (2014). What ought to happen is we should bring them to right Christian 
practice - also part of Osmer’s, Swinton’s, Mowat’s and Browning’s interpretation of what 
practical theology is. Further, we ought to teach them how best to use their resources. And 
finally, we should send more of the Religious to the space to convert and teach those uncivilized 
how to be in the world. Without acknowledging that this same method could be applied to the 
colonial history and that it has had very material consequences on the construction of knowledge 
or even in this case how Osmer, his theoretical conversation partners - to which now 1 am 
admittedly one - can mis-define a word so simple as field. The field of practical theology does 
not reflect the reality, the “what is happening” in the fields of Salinas. This lack of connection is 
a perversion of practical theology that does not take into account what occurs on a lunch break 
from a packing shed or field in Salinas. 

Surely, that is not to say that Osmer has not worked for that comfortable chair from 
which one can construct knowledge, but that is to say that the global designs and knowledge 
generation have marked the time in space under consideration here: Salinas, California. The 
Mexican-American, Latin@, Latin American and Chican@ farm-working poor are not 
considered as theoretical conversation partners with Osmer. There is no knowledge generation 
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from th q fields. This is by design. Epistemological power has a deep and vicious history and 
practical theology is not immune from this history. Osmer, while helpful and important, perverts 
practical theology by failing to account for those knowledges that have been subjugated and lost 
because of the aims and tasks of practical theology. 

Carmen Nanko-Femandez claims that “disembodied theologies result from failing to take 
into account the social contexts and lived experiences that shape our theological lenses as well as 
those of our colleagues and predecessors in the academy and in the church, and the communities 
to whom we are accountable” (2010, pp. 2-3). This chapter argues from a very embodied place. 
Attempting to take into account both the history of the field of practical theology from its 
Western Christian theological roots, to its multiplicity of expressions when engaging Latin@ 
theologies, this paper is written in the same vein as Nanko-Femandez’s chapter “Decolonizing 
Practical and Pastoral Theologies,” when she states of practical theology: “Latin@ theologians 
are virtually absent, as partners and resources, in shaping agendas, strategies, and discourse in 
the scholarship of both pastoral and practical theologies” (Nanko-Femandez, 2010, p. 21). It is 
written from a particular space or notion of space. Here the paper follows the work of Virgilio 
Elizondo, when he claims that “for many of the people in this region there is no memory of 
migration, but there is an experience and memory of having been colonized. We have never left 
the land, but the land has been taken away from us” (2000, p. 4). For Latin@s, specifically 
Chican@s and Mexican-Americans both identifiers my family and myself use and are identified 
by others as, the experience of having the border cross our lands does not just manifest itself in 
the debates about property rights and land inheritance, that this land was indigenous and 
Mexican, and we were here before it became the United States of America. But. this is also an 
epistemological claim for practical theology. It is a claim that there are epistemologies, ways of 
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knowing, theologies, and ways of exploring the divine in the Valley long before Anglo-Euro- 
North American practical theology began investigated what was happening “on the ground.” 

Such ways of knowing - exploring the everyday, lo cotidiano, in community, en conjunto 
- represent contributions of Latin@ theologians to the discipline of practical theology, both as 
already present and newly emerging trends in the discipline. It is this attention to both the 
already and not yet, the situatedness of Latin@ practical theologies that this work offers a unique 
contribution to the discipline. 

Similar to Osmer and later Isasi-Di'az, John Swinton and Harriet Mowat suggest that the 
four core tasks of practical theology should also include a quest for truth and the development of 
transformative practice, to negotiate the relationship between the Christian tradition and 
contemporary society, to examine, transform and create when necessary the theories 
undergirding the current practices of the Church, and finally to be an “interpretive discipline that 
offers revelation in light of the particular contexts and experiences” (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, 
pp. 6-12). Like Osmer, such a theological imagining follows suit with Virgilio Elizondo, who in 
the early 1980s began articulating the way the Church and theologians should be doing theology 
as an interpretive discipline examining the practices of the Mexican-American people. 

Unlike Elizondo though, Swinton and Mowat assert that “Practical Theology has a 
certain goal: to enable faithful living and authentic Christian practice” (2006, p. 9). By authentic, 
Swinton and Mowat suggest that there is a unilateral Christian practice or core belief, one that 
may change with context, but nevertheless has Christ at the center. This assumption, given what 
has already been discussed in terms of the history of colonization, influence of indigenous 
practice and beliefs, and the tension between the Church, the State, the community of Latin@s 
will later be challenged as an essential core to the definition of practical theology. To be even 
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clearer, Christ may be one component of practical theological reflection for Latin@s, but Christ 
is in conversation with other values of the community, such as family, indigenous roots, mixed 
identities and one’s material lived reality. And yet even more transparent, when Christians or the 
Christian message is used for the colonization, the enslavement and/or the aftermath of such 
practices are still permeating in the minds and souls of the community. In a context where 
violence has been committed in the name of Christ, regardless of whether Swinton and Mowat 
would consider that violence authentic practice, practical theology as it is recorded here, then 
necessitates a broader interpretation of what authentic religious practice of healing and 
transformation to include those lost and subjugated practices. This openness to the community, 
to reading the world , changes the tasks of practical theology slightly. The word “conversion,” 
whose root in the Latin convertere reflects a “turn to” or “transform,” challenges practical 
theology in this sense to have a conversion, or at least the theoreticians to have a conversion. Not 
the conversion of Swinton and Mowat, which 

Relates to a turning to God in a way that decisively changes one’s life from an old way to 
a new way of life. In our case this means qualitative research moving from a position 
where it is fragmented and without a specific telos or goal, to a position where it is 
grafted in to God’s redemptive intentions for the world. God “converts” the field of 
intellectual enquiry outside theology, in this case qualitative research, and uses it in the 
service of making God’s self known within the Church and from there on into the world. 
(Swinton & Mowat, 2006, p. 92) 

In this study the conversion is to and for the community. It is a turn towards the world, a 
conversion to the world. While this does not preclude a turn towards God, or making God’s self 
“known within the Church,” but simply states that conversion to the community is a radical act 
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of love of one’s community - the task of this practical theologian. For those engaged in 
transformative work with living persons know that complexities of everyday life necessitate that 
religious practices for transformation do not always occur in the Church, nor are limited to 
Christian practice. Openness to the world requires a new understanding of what it means to do 
“contextual” practical theology. 

As previously discussed, theological reflection as practical theology noted by Elaine 
Graham, Heather Walton and Frances Ward, provides new tasks for the field that better reflect 
this conversion to the world. These tasks are the induction and nurture of members, building and 
sustaining the community of faith and communicating that faith to a wider culture (Graham, 
Walton, & Ward, 2005, p. 11). Graham, Walton, and Ward drawing on the work of Ellen Charry 
argue that “theology has always been contextual and is best understood as possessing a practical 
function: to nurture, to inform identity, to communicate” (2005, p. 10). As articulated here, 
practical theology and Latin@ practical theology share this vision: the difference is simply that a 
Latin@ practical theology is honest and forthcoming with the context from which it is written. 
That is not to say that Graham, Walton, and Ward are not forthcoming with their context, it is 
simply to state that such Western conceptions of practical theologies, even in their best 
conception such as one finds in Graham’s, Walton’s and Ward’s text, preference the gesture 
towards contextual theologies, without necessarily doing contextual theology in the fashion that 
Latin@ theologians either have had to or choose to do so. Simply stated, Graham, Walton, and 
Ward do “theological reflection” and “practical theology,” while Latin@s do “Latin@ 
theological reflection” and “Latin@ practical theology.” 

In order to better assess why this difference exists both in the epistemological and 
theological foundations of practical theology, one must turn towards the methods of research 
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commonly employed in practical theology. By understanding the way methods of research have 
been commonly employed within practical theology, one might better grasp why and how 
Latin@s have been largely left out or withheld their contribution from the field. 

METHODS FOR DOING PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

The methodology of practical theology takes as its departure point a question posed by 
John Swinton and Harriet Mowat: “Who owns the knowledge and who is the best person to 
collect it?” (2006, p. 33). Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768 - 1834), noted as arguably the 
forefather of modem practical theology, might have argued that answering these questions 
constitutes three rounds of investigation. The first round is an attempt by the researcher - in 
Schleiermacher’s work this would be a religious leader - to identify the defining characteristics 
of the faith community that are in direct relation to the Christian Church. The second round 
identifies the faith community’s historical context, past and present. The third round attempts to 
preserve and perfect the revealed Church, the outcome of which might be rules or dogma, 
guiding the life of the Church toward a more perfect Christian aim (Duke & Stone, 1988, pp. 21- 
22 ). 

While this may in fact be a starting point for a method of practical theology, it does not 
stand up to a world where acts of violence and the Church’s own failure to adequately respond to 
the atrocities of modem warfare and genocide. Paul Tillich responded to this dilemma by 
articulating what he called a method of correlation. This method of correlation posed a rather 
simple, teleological aimed method, beginning with experience and ending with Christian 
scripture and tradition (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, p. 77). Tillich’s method of correlation suggests 
that the existential, physiological and philosophical perennial questions of being (ontology) 
should be correlated with theological answers. This theory is so prevalent in academic theology, 
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and in particular practical theology that most of the theorists located in this paper address, 
redefine, refine or do away with the correlation all together. For example, the method of 
correlation was later revised to suggest that the relationship between scripture, tradition, 
experience and reason is one that is mutually correlative and critical (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, p. 
79). Even this revisionist method was critiqued by practical theologian Rebecca Chopp for its 
refusal to grant Christological priority in its application and because the central theological 
problematic in the postmodern world is not that of meaning but of suffering (Chopp, 1987). In 
what is called the praxis method of correlation, practical theology attempts to navigate this lack 
of translation between theory and marginalized and oppressed communities. An example of this 
in the U.S. is articulated by Allen Deck, S.J. (2004). He argues that there is a great discord 
between Euro-American depictions of practical theology and the Hispanic blend of Catholicism 
and popular spirituality. Deck’s critique has both profound implications for the history, method 
and future of the field of practical theology and will be discussed at length in the Latin@ 
practical theology section. 

Deck’s critique challenges us to consider a practical theology methodology that employs 
several methods within it. Returning to Theological Reflections: Methods (2005) by Elaine 
Graham, Heather Walton and Frances Ward, they examine the methods of theological reflection 
and provide insights into the methods applied by practical theologians. They note seven methods 
of theological reflection. They were noted previously as expanding the practical theological 
historical source book. The most important contribution that can be drawn from these seven 
methods for our discussion here is that throughout each the authors continually return to 
particular people or communities as primary sources. If practical theologians hope to create a 
new historical overview and accomplish all of practical theology’s tasks, the field must expand 
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its view of “who” it is investigating and the role of the researcher. This is especially true if 
practical theology should remain relevant in the world - a task constantly in tension for theology 
writ large. Swinton and Mowat claim that good qualitative research is dependent on the 
“researcher’s self-awareness and ability to function effectively within an epistemological context 
which is complex, rich, creative and sometimes dangerous” (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, pp. 58- 
59). It simply requires that these dangerous, creative, rich and complex methods, definitions and 
histories be expanded to include those remaining invisible by the modem apologetic trajectory of 
practical theology. Again, this is perhaps another reason why a Latin@ practical theology is not 
only helpful but needed. 

There are certain limitations in the version of practical theology articulated above that 
must be noted before one can move forward to examine what is on the horizon for the field and 
what is beyond the horizon; the unknown potential of practical theology. The first limitation is 
that the historical overview, definitions, tasks and methods are part of the modem, and at times 
postmodern, academic conversation concerning practical theology. It is unabashedly biased in 
depicting the United States and Europe as the locations from where it draws revelation and 
insight. Aside from the few liberation and decolonial criticisms of practical theology offered here 
- and those that are simply challenge the field to do liberative work from local contexts (Chopp, 
1987) - the historical context is always provided in a rather limiting way. Simply stated, it is a 
historiography with the teleological aim of an epic-Christological agenda, silencing or 
marginalizing the realities of the people and soil beneath a particular communities feet. Finally 
and not inconsequentially, the tasks are designated by Western, confessing Christian, practical 
theologians, rather than a reflection of the pluralism found in the contemporary world. This is not 
a problem in and of itself, as this writer also confesses to believe in the glory, mystery and 
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narrative as recorded in the Gospels. The difference, however, lies in the openness to the 
community. The conversion to the community and the religious practices that sustain and heal 
their wounds is not merely a conversion of belief, but a conversion of blood and flesh. Bom of 
the soil, tethered to the family by blood and seeking healing from a colonial history that was 
often blessed and implemented by the Church and felt in our flesh, this conversion requires more 
nuance than simple confessions in Christ. 

Viewed from within academic practical theology, these limitations may not be all that 
questionable, but rather widely recognized and accepted limitations. The common response is 
that practical theology is a discipline that serves and is bom out of a Western, Christological, 
community-of-faith-centered endeavor. Practical theologians have long noted the reality of 
pluralism in our contemporary social situation and the need to broaden the historical overview of 
such a telling. However, it is one thing to point to a new horizon for practical theology, and quite 
another to set sail in uncharted waters, to examine that which exists beyond our 
phenomenological horizons. 

The role of narrative and storytelling in theological reflection as explored by Graham, 
Walton, and Ward can be applied to practical theology to imagine these historical narratives, 
redesigning practical theology in more inclusive ways. Specifically, Heather Walton suggests a 
new starting point for practical theology in poesies , a sort of creative potential, as opposed to 
phronesis, prudence and practical wisdom (Graham, Walton, & Ward, 2005, p. 72). Drawing on 
literature and poetic language, Walton sees potential in challenging the often assumed histories, 
theologies and the authority granted to each. Furthermore, Walton and this writer would like to 
move beyond merely challenging authorities to create new and liberating narratives, especially 
for the field of practical theology. One way to do this is to examine Latin@ contributions to the 
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field of practical theology in particular, which will be addressed in the next chapter. The other 
way is to examine a decolonial poetics of liberation from within the community. This will be the 
focus of our consideration for the concluding chapters. Before we turn to the construction of a 
Latin@ practical theology, let me ask a question? Where was the river beneath? Did we tap into 
its water? There are moments, when challenging the status quo within our discipline where one 
can hear the river underground. There are other times when the river is but a faint idea written on 
the top of the page. This is the challenge facing the construction of a Latin@ practical theology? 
Can it unearth the underground river and begin to tap into the daily lives of Latin@ 
farmworkers? Can it live authentically in a space where perhaps the discipline of practical 
theology has forced the river underground? 
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CHAPTER 3: LATIN@ PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

This chapter explores Latin@ practical theology. The research question ultimately 
guiding this particular chapter is “does a Latin@ practical theology exist?” The importance of 
such a review is to open up the frontiers of practical theology to the insights of Latin@ 
theologies and to name the explicit connections to practical theology and expand the definition, 
history, methodology and language of a Latin@ practical theology. The scope is almost 
exclusively theoretical, in that it develops and draws on the theories, theologies and 
methodologies developed by scholars from within the Latin@ context and in their voice. It 
intentionally leaves out the sub-disciplines of practical theology that have also spoken to and 
from a Latin@ context: Latin@ religious education, Latin@ congregational studies, and Latin@ 
pastoral care, etc. Because of the depth and scope of each sub-discipline, the full richness of this 
material cannot be reflected in this particular paper without broadening the focus. 

The general lack of explicit connection between practical theology and Latin@ theologies 
speaks to an audience concerned with expanding practical theology, to include and be 
transformed by a social context that is continuing to grow. By reviewing and exploring what 
Allan Figueroa Deck has explicitly termed a Latino/a practical theology, the paper will look at 
expanding the idea of who has done or is doing Latin@ practical theology. Following Deck’s 
discussion, which has been embraced by the field of practical theology as a “Latino” contribution 
to the field, the paper will turn to Carmen Nanko-Femandez’s Theology en Espanglish (2010) 
and her discussion of a Latin@ practical theology, which may strike European, North American 
and non-Latin@ theologians as making very little reference to Deck’s work. Her contribution 
not only attempts to understand the relative silence of Latin@s in practical theology, but offers 
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some key concepts for constructing a Latin@ practical theology. This view of Latin@ practical 
theology has been challenged more recently by Hosffman Ospino. 

After examining these contemporary and explicitly Latin@ practical theologies, the 
chapter will then turn towards one of the foremost thinkers in Hispanic, Mexican-American, 
Latin@, Chican@ and theology proper in North America, Virgilio Elizondo, and his importance 
for constructing a Latin@ practical theology. Though this historical jump back in time to trace 
Elizondo’s contribution may seem abrupt, it is important to note that the chapter is first trying to 
construct and define a Latin@ practical theology. By defining the term Latin@ practical 
theology first, one is better able to look at sources that may have been doing practical theology, 
even if not explicitly so. This also follows the chapter above which defined practical theology, 
offered a brief history, examined the tasks and methodology of practical theology and concluded 
with horizons for practical theology. 

Turning towards Virgilio Elizondo’s tracing of the history of practical theology in the 
academic journal Concilium, this may be one of the first articulations for the historical inclusion 
of Latin@s in practical theology. Moreover, his work the Galilean Journey (1983) might be read 
as a core text in “theological reflection,” which for Graham, Walton, and Ward is the definition 
of practical theology. In order to also draw connections to the practical theological methods 
conversation noted above, I will turn to Mujerista theology, with special attention paid to the 
methodology of practical theology as communal theological reflection. Though much of this 
discussion will be drawn upon in the next chapter as it informs the method of the study, 

Mujerista theology provides an impetus not only for looking at the lived realities of Latin@s, but 
informs the research that much of the healing and transformative religious practice is often, 
though not exclusively, executed by women in the community. After the explicit connections 
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between Latin@ theology and practical theology have been made and the intersecting 
methodologies have been elucidated, I will turn to the work of Nestor Medina’s Mestizaje 
(2009), specifically because mestizaje is a term that shows up in all of these works, and could 
quite possibly be a way to speak of a Latin@ practical theology or at least change the way we 
understand context in practical theology. 

Finding literature with explicit claims to a Latin@ practical theology is a difficult task. 
After extensive research, much of the scholarship in the discipline has been done either under the 
frameworks of liberation theologies, Latin@ theology, liberating praxis, ritual studies and the 
various sub-disciplines of practical theology: religious education, evangelism, homiletics, 
pastoral care and counseling, or spiritual formation. From a Catholic perspective, these sub¬ 
disciplines operate as independent realms of study. For example, under Latin@ religious 
education, a plethora of sources surfaced discussing everything from Jesuit education in Latin 
America to pedagogies for Latin@ education and ministry to Hispanics. Understanding that in 
some cases. Catholic theologians in particular prefer the term pastoral theology to practical 
theology, the field expanded from everything regarding Latin@ and Hispanic Ministry, the 
pastoral circle and many ecclesial documents and manuals about “how to minister to Latinos.” 

In order to narrow the research, some key themes continued to arise. First, the term 
Latin@ practical theology is used by self-identified practical theologian, Allen Figueroa Deck. 
Second through examining Deck’s sources, John A. Coleman wrote an article articulating and 
defining not only what he termed as practical theology, vis-a-vis Don Browning’s A 
Fundamental Practical Theology (1996), but also identifies through this definition Virgilio 
Elizondo as a practical theologian. In order to examine this claim, I then turned to Elizondo’s 
own work and attempted to uncover writings where Elizondo makes explicit claims to practical 
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theology. Beginning with the working definition of practical theology as theological reflection, 
as was noted previously, I focused my selections on the writers that were defining theological 
reflection in the Latin@ context. 

As a reminder, Graham, Walton, and Ward ask the question “what if, for example, 
theologians and educators started to teach their biblical criticism, their historical and systematic 
theology contextually? If all theology were seen as practical theology?” (Graham, Walton, & 
Ward, 2005, p. 8). Practical theology understood from this perspective develops out of the 
context and reflects deeply on that context. Practical theology, when seen as streaming forth 
from the context, will develop an uneasy relationship with those who are necessarily engaged in 
explicit practical theology and also those who identify as doing Latin@ theology. As we will see 
with the article on Virgil Elizondo as practical theologian, the use of practical theological texts 
such as Don Browning's A Fundamental Practical Theology are seen as the litmus test for what 
practical theology is and who is or has been doing practical theology. 

What this chapter aims to do is to show that Latin@ theologies in the United States have 
paralleled, informed, been informed and have been doing practical theology, and in the cases 
recorded here, been naming as such. To navigate particularities of these two distinct fields, 
Graham, Walton, and Ward’s (re)defining of practical theology in terms of theological reflection 
and their three tasks of theological reflection are foundational in negotiating this tension. The 
first of these tasks is the induction and nurture of the members of the community. For Latin@ 
theologians this task has been carried out in naming our experience and telling it in our voices - 
with emphasis on the plurality of Latin@ experience. The second is building and sustaining the 
community. In the Latin@ context, this means not only validating the practices of the 
community, but also ritualizing new practices and methodologies that lead to liberation. The 
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final task of practical theology as noted by Graham, Walton, and Ward is communicating the 
faith to a wider culture. Through naming, practicing into, reflecting upon and publishing our 
research, Latin@ theologians offer our experience in its plurality to a wider community. This 
chapter is an attempt to trace not only foundational texts with regard to these three tasks of 
practical theology as theological reflection, but also an attempt to trace for those who are 
explicitly practical theologians, an alternative history, methodology and trajectory of a Latin@ 
practical theology. To begin, we shall turn to Allen Figueroa Deck who has been widely 
accepted as a practical theologian, providing to the discipline a Latin@ take on practical 
theology. 

DEFINING A LATIN@ PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Though new attention has been paid to “Latino/a practical theology,” such as with 
Hosffman Ospino (2014) and Nanko-Femandez (2010), the field is still limited in its 
construction of an explicitly “Latino practical theology.” Author and editor of two foundational 
works in Hispanic Theology in the United States, The Second Wave (1989) and Frontiers of 
Hispanic Theology in the United States (1992), Allen Figueroa Deck, S.J. wrote an article “A 
Latino Practical Theology: Mapping the Road Ahead.” Here he not only names explicitly a 
Latino practical theology, but also reevaluates the use of the see-judge-act pastoral methodology, 
as he articulates as a practical theologian in The Second Wave (1989). Drawing on the work of 
John A. Coleman, Deck claims that in current Catholic pastoral contexts there is an inadequacy 
when taking into account the multiculturalism of the United States, as well as a failure to honor 
cultural difference. For Deck, a Latin@ practical theology should consider enculturation. 
liberation, ecumenical and interreligious dialogue, as well as the influence of stereotypes of 
Latin@ culture. 
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Given this backdrop. Deck argues that there are key issues for a U.S. Latino practical 
theology: lay ecclesial leadership and ministry, popular religion, flight to other churches, 
multiculturalism and youth (Deck, 2005, p. 296). Deck’s work is emblematic of how practical 
theology and its tasks serve the Church, without any critical reflection on the actual, lived reality 
of Hispanics and Latin@s in the United States. Deck’s work gestures towards the ways in which 
practical theology as articulated by thinkers such as Browning and Osmer have import and can 
address issues in the ecclesial context. Questions and issues such as Latin@s leaving the Catholic 
Church, place the Church at the center of Deck’s practical theological reflection, and the lived 
realities of Latin@s second. In essence. Deck argues how practical theology can help the Church 
keep and gain its diverse and only growing Latin@ membership. 

Like what was said of Osmer, this is limiting the scope of the everydayness or the 
material lives of the community, and does not even begin to address the multiplicity and 
pluralism of practice in the community. Instead, Deck is articulating a practical theology where 
the “peoples” practice can inform how the Roman Church better addresses this population and 
ministerial needs and issues they bring to the table. Here again, the focus of the investigation is 
the Church. While an important focus, the practice, the everyday living of the people is the 
principal site and locus theologicus of this particular study. To address this concern, let us turn to 
Carmen Nanko-Femandez. 

“We are not your diversity, we are the church” Carmen Nanko-Femandez asserts in the 
face of such practical theologies. Nanko-Femandez, like Deck, starts with the idea that the 
Hispanic and Latin@ population in the United States is the largest growing Church going 
population in the United States. She traces the history of this critical mass and its representation 
in the Church through Encuentro 2000 (a jubilee gathering of the Church to celebrate diversity) 
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and the 2006 United States Catholic Council of Bishops plan to interpret diversity in the Church, 
as a phenomena that needed to be controlled (2011, p. 7). Nanko-Femandez contends, and this is 
where she breaks with Deck that the models of ministry suggest that “diversity is synonymous 
with difference and needs to be controlled. Difference suggests under-representation in 
leadership, vulnerability, need - especially with regard to social services, dislocation, and a 
degree of powerlessness, usually imposed from without though not recognizing as such” (2011, 

P-H). 

Why is such a history important to our work here? Principally, Nanko-Fernandez sets the 
table for Latin@ theologians in the United States to say that “we are the Church,” and our 
concerns are not just the minority’s concerns, but are numerically and practically speaking, 
majority concerns. She claims, “theologizing from this perspective of majority, our past and 
contemporary experiences of marginalization have sensitized us to the dangers of privileging 
certain particularities and of inflating their significance with universal import” (2011, p. 20). Her 
response then is to challenge the discipline of practical theology to not just be more inclusive of 
minority concerns simply because there is now a critical mass of Latin@s in the Church and in 
the discipline, but also it is part of the decolonial and liberative work that needs to take place in 
order for expressions of Latin@ practical theologies to be properly heard. 

For the field of practical theology, Nanko-Femandez claims that practical theology has 
either has an absence of Latin@ voices, or there is at least a small amount of Latin@ theologians 
claiming to be doing practical theology explicitly. She finds such a lack of practical theologies 
from the Hispanic and North American Latin@ perspective troubling and suggests that the 
reason for such an absence is that many non-Latin@ theologians assume that Latin@ theologians 
and Latin American Liberation Theologies are synonymous with Latin@ expressions of theology 
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in North America. Moreover, she suggests it is also perhaps the case that Latin@s do not identify 
as practical theologians, primarily because identifying as a practical theologian has its own 
troubling, if not debilitating, stereotype that suggests such theological work and engagement is 
not on par with other disciplines such as Systematic Theology, Constructive Theology, 
Theological Ethics or Philosophy of Religion. She asserts that “the primarily European and 
Anglo-North American roots of the discipline and its methods serve also to limit its appeal for 
Latin@s” (2011, p. 22). 

With such reasoning and logic of doing theology with pastoral practice in mind, Nanko- 
Femandez asserts what has been done in doing teologia en conjunto, Latin@ theology has been 
enacting this sort of practical theology in the local community. The method of doing Hispanic or 
Latin@ theology has always and continues to be focused on the daily living of Latin@ 
communities, lo cotidiano, and naturally negotiates and investigates the practices that arise from 
day-to-day living and surviving. Surviving is a theme that showed up in all of the narratives. 
Following Ada Marla Isasi-Dlaz and Yolanda Tarango who note of Hispanic women’s Theology, 
“like all praxis, consists of two interlinked moments: action and reflection’’ (1988, p. 83) on the 
daily lives of Latin@s. Nanko-Femandez asserts that such thematic and linguistic concepts such 
as lo cotidiano serve a number of functions for practical theology. 

First, such an emphasis on the daily-lived experience critiques dehumanizing systems. By 
pointing out the practices and conditions of the Latin@ communities, lo cotidiano can critique 
the ways in which hegemony is inflicted upon the community. Second, lo cotidiano offers to 
practical theology an interpretive and epistemological framework that allows for Latin@s to 
participate in practical theology through their own voices and languages, own sources of 
knowledge and engendering new expressions of theological visions. 
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By emphasizing the interpretive and epistemological framework that lo cotidiano offers, 
Nanko-Femandez points to a misappropriation of Latin American liberation theologies by North 
American practical theologians such as Rebecca Chopp (1987). This is the case simply because 
lo cotidiano refers to the lived experiences of particular people, not all people, not all Latin@s, 
Latin Americans, Mexican-Americans, and Chican@s, and these contexts/identities all have 
different material realities and social conditions acting upon them. Nanko-Femandez states that 
Hispanic and Latin@ theologies in North America have been occurring for nearly 30 years. 
Practical theologians have labeled such work incorrectly, or in the very least, misplaced them 
with Latin American liberation theologies. She argues that such an inheritance can be viewed in 
two interrelated ways: 

1) Latin American liberation theologies gave rise to Hispanic and Latin@ theologies in 
North America; and 

2) Hispanic, Mexican-American, Latin@ and I would add Chican@ theologies, rose from 
the confluence of daily lived experience with regards to language, race, ethnicity, 
conditions of hybridity, political and economic factors and religious marginalization 
(Nanko-Femandez, 2010, p. 29). 

These newly imagined practical theologies certainly share some features and concepts with Latin 
American Liberation Theologies, but have different cultural influences and pressures. In its most 
simplistic articulation, liberation has a very different meaning in the United States of America 
for Latin@s than it does for our Latin American brothers and sisters in their various contexts. 

She notes the influence of ideals such as “the American dream—employment, economic 
security, educational attainment, security in old age, health care, and the possibility of home 
ownership—for oneself and, more important, for one's children, is a powerful motivator" 
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(Nanko-Femandez, 2010, p. 33) and constitutes new dimensions of defining liberation, aside 
from Latin American expressions focusing on political revolution and eschatological hope. But 
let us turn for a moment to what Nanko-Femandez and others gesture towards as that Latin@ 
practical theology already in existence. 

Like Nanko-Femandez, Hosffman Ospino (2014) more recently defined practical 
theology in his chapter titled “U.S. Latino/a Practical Theology,” in Opening the Field of 
Practical Theology. His primary concern is what he calls a “twofold challenge: to justify the 
existence and boundaries of our own theological field and to affirm the relevance of the U.S. 
Latino/a experience as a source of theological discourse for all” (Ospino, 2014, p. 235). This 
challenge comes with caution, one that must be kept in mind as I write this work. Ospino warns 
of reductionist readings of Latin@ contributions in theological ethics, systematic and 
constructive theology, pastoral theology and related disciplines, to practical theology. Further he 
claims that “practical theology undertaken from a U.S. Latin@ perspective cannot be reduced to 
the content of what is practiced, nor to carefully designed methodologies that give a consoling 
sense of order, nor to a technical analysis of practices and rituals, or even a set of rubrics and 
“how-to” instructions claiming to guarantee some form of effective Christian praxis” (Ospino, 
2014, p. 240). He states Latin@ practical theology needs to bring into creative balance the 
following concepts: 

Faith in Jesus Christ of the U.S. Latino/a community as interpreted and practiced in lo 
cotidiano (the everyday); the realidad (reality) of Latinos/as in the United States in all its 
complexity; theological and ministerial accountability to the comunidad (including clarity 
about the intentional positioning of the theologian in it and the promise to theologize en 
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conjunto)', and a commitment to transformative and liberating practices that challenge the 

presence of sin in all of its manifestations in church and society. (Ospino, 2014, p. 240) 
The broadening of the discipline described in this work actually takes these features one step 
further, stepping into what Ospino calls realidad and lo cotidiano, and seeing truly the full 
breadth of complexity, including religious complexity. This difference is not inconsequential and 
will be discussed later in the work. Here again is where this study needs to be distilled from 
Ospino’s aim. My commitment is to a specific community, a very particular group of people 
bound by time and space. Ospino is writing for the Latin@ Christian (namely Roman Catholic 
community) more broadly, and while I share this community to some extent, my primary 
community, mi realidad, the farm-working community of a particular location, a particular space, 
and at particular time. 

Ospino continues to suggest that “Practical theology from a Latino/a perspective, 
therefore, needs to be rooted in a double-awareness: the faith of the people (in all its expressions, 
including but not limited to those that are officially recognized or sponsored by the churches) 
and the particularity of a la realidad cotidiana (reality in the everyday)” (Ospino, 2014, p. 245). 
By way of “not recognized by the Churches,” Ospino is referring to the popular Christian 
religious practices. Noticeably absent in his assessment is the a commitment to decolonial, 
feminist and queer communities who have been largely marginalized by the normativity and 
colonial power structures of the Catholic and Christian churches. Ospino’s epistemological 
conversation partners are largely those in the academy, specifically in Latin@ theology, who 
have not until recently placed more emphasis on decolonial, feminist and queer theoretical 
contributions. I mention these lenses, academic and theoretical fields, because they lend 
themselves to actively looking for the marginalized and have not hesitated to name the Church as 
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one of the epistemological powers constructing structures of violence that have in many ways led 
to the marginalization of the community under study. It also is emblematic of practical theology 
and its proponents serving the Church before the community, both I am sure are unintended 
consequences of his writing. 

This is all not to say that practical theologies, especially in the Latin@ vein perform an 
important function in the discipline itself, and I take Ospino’s considerations to heart. But this 
work in particular operates along the similar lines of Osmer - both get it wrong. The purpose of 
practical theology and here constructing a Latin@ practical theology is not to define the 
methods, scope and limitation of the field, but rather to transform th z fields, the realidad 
cotidiana. At it’s very best, a Latin@ practical theology that seeks to transform one’s local 
community for material liberation, to voice the changes necessary to transform marginalized 
groups, to hold accountable power both in the academy and in society, starts within its own 
house (in this case the academic house of practical theology) and reports the way in which the 
discipline transforms the fields. A Latin@ practical theology in this tenor investigates the 
intersectionality of oppressions and expressions, the diversity of experience, the ebb and flow of 
belief and practice. If by doing so we cross academic and disciple boundaries, especially those 
defined by Browning, Osmer, Ospino and others, I whole heartedly claim that these will be the 
safest and least threatening borders our community has crossed. 

WHAT A LAT1N@ PRACTICAL THEOLOGIAN LOOKS LIKE 

John A. Coleman S.J., pastor of St. Ignatius Church in San Francisco and former Casassa 
Professor of Social Values at Loyola Marymount University in Los Angeles argues that Virgilio 
Elizondo’s academic work parallels and is in keeping with the history, aims and definitions set 
forth by foundational, Western practical theologians such as Friedrich Schleiermacher and Don 
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Browning. Coleman traces Virgilio Elizondo’s works as it relates to practical theology, 
specifically practical wisdom, phronesis. Coleman argues through Virgilio Elizondo’s 
uncovering and developing a theology of popular religion and popular devotional life, he was in 
fact doing practical theology. Coleman is also keen to point out the contributions of Elizondo to 
sub-disciplines of practical theology, such as congregational studies, religious education and his 
involvement both as a local pastor, as well as directing scholarship within the Church writ large 
through his involvement with Concilium. 

However, the particular article that Virgilio Elizondo and Norbert Greinacher published 
in Twenty Years of Concilium -Retrospect and Prospect (1983) provided an opportunity for 
various Catholic theologians to reflect on the previous twenty years of publication, as well as, 
look forward to the future. In particular, this issue follows a year after Concilium reflected and 
focused on Third World Theologies. More will be said about this particular article as we look in 
great depth at Elizondo’s work. Coleman’s article not only provides an outline of the 
contributions of Elizondo to the field of practical theology, but he also relates Elizondo’s work 
directly to practical theologian Don Browning. Coleman does so by insisting that Elizondo is in 
keeping with Don Browning’s four questions for practical theology. They include: 

(1) How do we understand this concrete situation in which we must act? 

(2) What should be the praxis in this concrete situation? 

(3) How do we critically defend the norms of our praxis in this concrete situation? 

(4) What means, strategies, and rhetoric should we use in this concrete situation? 

(Coleman, 2000, p. 237; Browning, 1995, pp. 55-56). 
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Ultimately for Coleman, Elizondo is the model of a practical theologian, as he is 
grounded in concrete relation to local Church and community, combines the prophecy with 
worship and calls all theologians to remember that “all theology is called to be practical, to 
transform, to be a form of mystical prayer” (Coleman, 2000, p. 243). For Coleman, Elizondo is a 
practical theologian through his practice and his scholarship. By focusing on the transformative 
power of pastoral work, Coleman sees Elizondo as providing an important reminder for practical 
theology that those who work in the discipline of practical theology must be grounded in a faith 
community. 

Looking directly at the article Elizondo co-authored with Norbert Greinacher, “Stages of 
practical theology” (1983) mentioned above, Elizondo evaluates the historical stages of practical 
theology as they appear in a post-Vatican II world. The authors trace the journal Concilium's 
efforts in this conversation in three stages: Vatican II, post-Vatican II developments and an 
Ecclesial Inversion. In the first stage, the authors claim that practical theology, as it appeared in 
Concilium, dealt exclusively with intra-ecclesial questions of the Church in its context (Elizondo 
& Greinacher, 1983, p. 21). During the second stage, labeled post-Vatican II, practical theology 
was no longer a term used to describe or explain the actual practice(s) of the church, but practical 
theology now reflects critically on the lived practice of the Church members. Practical theology 
during this period seeks to explore not only how to emancipate the members of the church from 
their lived suffering, but also offering an ongoing critique of how the Church and the practices of 
the Church respond to such suffering. Noting the impact of base Christian communities, 
liberation theology, specifically as articulated by Gustavo Gutierrez and the Latin American 
Bishops’ Conference at Puebla in 1979, the final stage titled an ecclesial inversion, asserts that 
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the voices of the poor and marginalized speak for themselves. The ethnography and indeed my 
own voice is an attempt to do just that in this work. 

Concilium for Elizondo and Greinacher articulates three important tasks of practical 
theology coinciding with its stages: intra-ecclesial concerns (nurture of members), recognize, 
theologize and govern from the view of base communities and the liberation from earthly 
suffering (building and sustaining the community), and then allowing the voiceless, the 
marginalized and the oppressed to speak for themselves and communicating our faith to the 
wider world. These stages of practical theology as recorded in the journal Concilium and traced 
by Elizondo and Greinacher develops the notion of a Latin@ practical theology in specific 
historical circumstances and cultural context, and gestures towards reorienting one’s 
understanding of history around Latin@, Latin American, Chican@, Mexican-American and 
Hispanic people. Though one could equally argue that centering a discussion of the stages of 
practical theology around Vatican II also provides a bias and should, as in the criticism of 
Wright, be expanded at least as far back as 1492. Regardless, Elizondo here is gesturing to a 
practical theology that is open to the contextual reality of the community under investigation. 
Perhaps, he might even be gesturing for the marginalized to speak for themselves. Elizondo is 
not necessarily leaving open the door for a recovery of lost practices and subjugated 
epistemologies when they do speak - at least not in so far as they fall outside of the Catholic 
Church. It is his own work exploring the intersections of the lived and concrete reality of the 
Mexican-American people and the exploration of the term mestizaje - a term that needs to be 
treated on its own and will be with Nestor Medina’s work Mestizaje (2009) - that is of 
paramount to this work. Elizondo is certainly operating within the scope of practical theology. 
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but is also fulfilling many of the tasks only gestured at by his North American, Euro-Anglo 
practical theologian colleagues. 

Elizondo’s Galilean Journey: The Mexican-American Promise (1983; 2010) stands out as 
one of the foundational works in articulating a Latin@ practical theology. Not only does 
Elizondo (re)introduce and (re)appropriate the concept of mestizaje, a concept regarding the 
Latin@ mixed heritage, but it also maps the theological reflection of the Mexican-American 
people in the Southwestern U.S.A. and the community’s attempt to answer the question “does 
the gospel have something to offer at the crossroads between the death and life of a 
people?...Does the Gospel really make any difference? Does the gospel really bring life or is it 
more a death mask?” (2010, p. 1). Elizondo in the way practical theology has been argued for 
here, begins by mapping the history of the people, from 1492 CE and through the religion- 
cultural (re)birth of the people under the Guadalupe (1531 CE), the Mother of the Mexican 
people both Holy and indigenous. Here he is employing a strategy argued for in the exploration 
of Dana Wright’s work, appropriately beginning the history of the theological encounter of a 
people in 1492. He investigates the theological practices and reflects on such popular practices as 
Ash Wednesday, Posadas (the popular celebration and reenactment by the Mexican-American 
people where Mary and Joseph travel from place to place and are denied entry), Pastorela 
(miracle plays), celebration of St. Martin de Porres, Diosito, Jesus and Marla y los Santos 
(popular sayings and home altars), the Sacred Heart, Eucharistic Presence, Cristo Rey movement 
and many more popular religious expressions. 

By evaluating the Latin@ religious experience and popular expression, and reflecting on 
the impact of both on the community, Elizondo is offering two profound insights for practical 
theology. The first is the everyday religious expressions of the Mexican-American people are 
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ripe for theological exploration. Second, Elizondo asserts that such investigation leads one into 
what he calls “pastoral theology,” and for the purposes of this paper, is similar if not identical to 
practical theology in terms of both scope of the discipline and use of the term. Elizondo claims 
that if the “gospel is not reinterpreted through the expressions, language, and symbols of the faith 
community, it will appear as a foreign, lifeless, or even destructive doctrine, not an incarnated, 
life-giving power” (2010, p. 47). He goes on to state that this undertaking - as pastoral theology 
- asks the questions and asserts “what specific changes does the word of God bring about in 
persons and society? What real difference does it make? It is the task of the pastoral theologian 
to bring out the human meaning of the divine message and the divine meaning of the human 
situation” (2010, p. 48). This, for Christians, begins with investigating the socio-cultural and 
context of Jesus or in the words of Nanko-Femandez the @ of Jesus. 

Elizondo through identifying the Mexican-American people with a Galilean Jesus offers 
to practical theology three enduring principles. The first is the Galilee principle: “what human 
beings reject, God chooses as his very own” (2010, p. 91). Specifically, that mestizaje is the 
simultaneous rejection and synthesis of the inherent mix of Latin@s and the beginning of God's 
new Creation, a new people. He claims that 

In his mestizo existence Jesus breaks the barriers of separation, as does every mestizo, 
and already begins to live a new unity. That is both the threat and the greatness of a 
mestizo existence. Mestizos may struggle to become one or the other of the great 
traditions out of which they are bom, but even if they were to succeed, that would be a 
mere return to the previous divisions of society. We usher in new life for the betterment 
of everyone when we freely and consciously assume the great traditions flowing through 
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our veins and transcend them, not by denying either but by synthesizing them into 
something new (2000a, p. 84). 

This is related to the Jerusalem principle, which for Elizondo asserts that “God chooses an 
oppressed people, not to bring them comfort in their oppression, but to enable them to confront, 
transcend, and transform whatever in the oppressor society diminishes and destroys the 
fundamental dignity of human nature” (2010, p. 103). Here, the Mexican-American mirrors the 
Galilean Jesus on his march towards Jerusalem, the site of institutional and societal oppression. 
As a Galilean Jew, Jesus is neither part of the established religious-cultural group in Jerusalem, 
nor is he necessarily an outsider. Similarly, the Mexican-American is neither part of the 
religious-cultural group in the U.S.A nor necessarily outside of it. Elizondo asserts like Jesus, 
courageous Mexican-American people journey towards our Jerusalem (the Euro-American 
Church and the U.S.A. government), denouncing its practices of oppression as both an outsider 
and an insider. This will for Elizondo lead to the Resurrection principle: “only love can triumph 
over evil, and no human power can prevail against the power of unlimited love” (2010, p. 115). 

It is here he turns again to the practices of Latin@ faith communities and base communities that 
seek to transform society. He focuses on the (re)birth of the Mexican-American people with such 
celebrations of Our Lady of Guadalupe on December 12 th , a reorientation of the Christian 
calendar regarding baptism and the birth of the Mexican-American Christian community. As a 
practical theologian, Elizondo offers these principles to not only show the lived experience of the 
Mexican-American people, but to also offer @ or situated theological analysis for a marginalized 
community that sees itself as both insiders and outsiders. 
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But how is one both inside and outside? Elizondo is making a remarkable insight for a 
Latin@ practical theology, one that deserves its own term: mestizaje. In the Galilean Journey he 
first asserts that 

Mestizaje is the beginning of a new Christian universalism. The depth of joy present in 
the mestizo celebration is indicative of the eschatological mestizo identity: they are the 
ones in whom the fullness of the kingdom has already begun, the new universalism that 
bypass human segregative barriers... But there is also a sense of pain and tragedy present 
in mestizo celebrations because what has already begun is neither accepted nor 
appreciated by the wisdom and power that largely rule over this world. (2010, pp. 124- 
125) 

Not only is Elizondo reclaiming a derogatory term for “mixed” Spanish with Indigenous or 
African blood, but he is suggesting that such a term offers a new “universalism,” in which 
multiple identities can reside. For practical theology, it is one that embraces both Christianity 
and the indigenous. To quote Elizondo again, “the new people of the land would now be the 
pueblo mestizo, la raza mestizo. And the new Christianity would be neither a cultural expression 
of Iberian Catholicism nor a mere continuation of the preconquest religions of the indigenous 
peoples, but a new incarnation of Christian in and of the Americas” (2010, p. 12). In his later 
work. The Future is Mestizo: Life Where Cultures Meet (2000a), he examines the ways in which 
mestizaje, mixing, synthesizing, encountering others, is happening at many levels in North 
America, but is rarely happening on the religious level. In this work he investigates his personal 
narrative, politics, education, popular religiosity, the flight from religious life and the ways in 
which there is both an embrace and rejection of “mixing” religions. He claims that “religious 
differences are the most difficult to overcome, for they tend to form almost absolute barriers” 
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(2000, p. 82). It is perhaps this mestizaje, a religious mestizaje that is needed in practical 
theology. Though Elizondo, as Catholic Priest, always leans on the side of Christianity, it is 
interesting to note the implications of such a mixing for practical theology. Elizondo, as a 
practical theologian has merely gestured at this new possibility in mestizaje, a multi-religious 
mestizaje. 

The term mestizaje was first introduced by Virgilio Elizondo as a way of describing the 
creation of a new identity, the mixture of the Spanish and indigenous, the Mexican and the 
American or the many different mixed identities of Latin@. Elizondo claims in an essay 
“Mestizaje as a Locus of Theological Reflection” (1983) and later in the work the Future is 
Mestizo that 

We needed both practical know-how so that we could make the structures of our 
society work in favor of our people and we needed to have a new knowledge 
about ourselves, social situation, and our religious beliefs...Theology cannot be 
imported. Neither can it be developed in isolation from the believing and 
practicing community. It is a joint enterprise of the believing community, which is 
seeking the meaning of its faith and the direction of its journey of hope lived in 
the context of charity ...What follows is an attempt to do our own interpretation 
of our Christian existence. (2000, p. 160) 

If mestizaje is central in all of these writings or as Elizondo claims as a way to discuss and 
analyze the practical know-how, practical wisdom, phronesis, of the Latin@ religious experience 
in the United States, then the most recent work by Nestor Medina is essential in expanding the 
lexicon of a Latin@ practical theology. Because it appears in many of the practical theological 
and Latin@ theologies, Medina’s reflections on the use of a term in its variety of expressions is 
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helpful if the term is to appear in a Latin@ practical theology. Analyzing the use of popular 
Latin@, Chican@ and more ambiguous uses of the term, Medina “problematize(s) the notion 
that there is one finished ... mestizaje and to suggest instead that mestizaje be spoken of in the 
plural and in light of the historical context out of which it emerges,” and prescribes Latin@ 
theologians to engage in “interreligious and intercultural conversations taking the rich, different 
ethnic and cultural traditions of the population as conversation partners in the struggle to 
building a more inclusive society” (Medina, 2009, p. xiv). His proposals for the potential of 
revising the term mestizaje and Latin@ theological inquiry are quite helpful for a Latin@ 
practical theology. First, Medina claims that U.S. Latin@ theologians should engage in 
interdisciplinary, interreligious and intra-Latin@ scholarship, similar to what has been argued 
here. Second, the critique of mestizaje should “reappropriate the U.S. Latina/o notion of viewing 
the faith experiences of the people as a necessary condition for theological reflection; this time it 
means recognizing the multiple diverse religious experiences” (2009, p. 140). In this way, 
Medina is taking note that there is not only an racial-ethnic multitude informing the term 
Latin@, but he is also beginning to exam multiple religious belonging of many Latin@s in North 
America in particular. 

Third, mestizaje challenges U.S. Latin@ theologians to (re)examine divine revelation. 
Medina is pointing to a divine that is expressed and disclosed in a variety of ways across a 
variety of groups - an insight gained after examining mestizaje in terms of the varying Latin@ 
expressions of the term. When one considers that practical theology, informed by mestizaje, 
practical theology might begin to recognize that there are other practical theological concerns 
outside of the Church. This thrust, or conversion to the world as was discussed earlier, leaves 
open for the practical theologian as researcher, to examine, evaluate and listen for the Spirit(s) of 
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the community, to investigate the river beneath. Fourth, mestizaje challenges Latin@ 
theologians to reflect critically on their own past, observing the violence that is the backdrop of 
mestizaje. One explicit place, as noted by Medina and others, is the Guadalupe/Tonantzin event. 
From this event where the Virgin Mary/Goddess Tonantzin appears to a peasant Juan Diego, 
theologians such as Jeanette Rodriguez (1994) and Virgilio Elizondo (1997) stake claim to the 
birth of the mestizo people, the mix of the Spanish and indigenous, creating the Mexican- 
American. This redemptive historical gloss over a rather violent history, largely denounces the 
violence done by the Church, the forced conversion of massive amounts of people and the loss of 
local cultural identity, as well as, the appropriation of a word that neither denotes a new creation 
as argued by Medina. It also fails to consider those that remain with set identities, or those whose 
alternative religious expressions may still be mestizaje in some sense. Marginalized community 
members are subsumed under some pseudo-Catholic identity. In similar fashion to the way in 
which it has been argued that 1492 be used as a year in which a Latin@ practical theology can 
challenge the field to think critically about what it means to do Christian theology after the 
conquest of the Americas, mestizaje challenges practical theology to consider the ways in which 
its teleological aims, namely engendering better Christian practices and a deeper belief, are 
understood in light of colonization. 

A Latin@ practical theology, with attention to mestizaje, does not simply employ 
practical theological methods, tasks or definitions as prescribed by the academy, but rather seeks 
to bring to the table a new language of and for practical theology. Perhaps, a Latin@ practical 
theologian as the scholastic mestizo, one who travels between, through and in various identities 
and disciplines, and across religious and cultural boundaries is one way to begin this discussion. 
Mestizaje challenges a Latin@ practical theology to not only reflect on racial-ethnic identities. 
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but also to look critically at what constitutes practical theology. If practical theology is 
theological reflection, which following Graham, Walton, and Ward and this work contends is, 
then a mestizaje-zation could be leveraged as a new way of doing practical theology. It is a way 
of doing Latin@ practical theology that might not necessarily be Christian, but instead multi¬ 
religious and honoring all of our inheritances and traditions. In order to exam the way in which 
one “does” Latin@ practical theology and research, Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz Mujerista theology 
provides key insights. 

Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz and Yolanda Tarango in 1988 published a foundational work in 
Latina theology entitled Hispanic Women. This work laid the foundations for the development of 
Mujerista Theology. Mujerista theology addresses sexual, racial and ethnic oppressions, and 
responds using feminism, ethics, cultural studies and theology as a corrective for the all too 
common male-centered theological inquiry. Isasi-Diaz and Tarango claim, “doing theology is a 
communal process ... we do theology because of, for and with other Hispanic women with 
whom we participate in the struggle for liberation” (Isasi-Diaz & Tarango, 1988, p. xxiii). As 
Isasi-Diaz and Tarango track Hispanic women’s understanding of the divine and their 
understanding of certain theological themes, it is their method that is of particular interest to this 
review. Their method consists of two interlinked concepts that in turn require multiple 
movements. The two interlinked concepts, known to the field as the classical definition of praxis 
are action and reflection. For Isasi-Diaz and Tarango the action/reflection method has several 
movements that make it “Hispanic women’s theology.” The first is telling the stories of Hispanic 
women, by Hispanic women. The second movement, analysis, is done by the community of 
Hispanic women - as opposed to an outside observer - asking the question “why” and “what 
else?” These two questions take seriously Hispanic women’s contribution to social, political, 
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economic and liturgical analysis and thrusts them into the third movement, liturgizing. Through 
(re)imagining how Hispanic women might inform the liturgy and claim agency in their own 
theology, Hispanic women are not only reflecting on their faith practices, but living into them in 
new ways. Finally, in the last movement is strategizing, Hispanic women are not only putting to 
practice the first three movements, but are thrust into the world to claim voice to an experience 
that has been rendered voiceless. 

This four-fold method resembles Richard Osmer’s tasks for doing practical theology. The 
four questions guiding practical theological research in Osmer’s assessment are “What is going 
on? Why is this going on? What ought to be going on? How might we respond?” (Osmer, 2008, 
p. 4). More importantly, these tasks address his four core practical theological interpretations. 
The descriptive-empirical task of asking what is going on in the situation is directly related to the 
telling of stories Hispanic women. In sharing stories, Hispanic women are able to uncover “what 
is going on” in their lived situation. In the interpretive task, “why” is this going on, Osmer, 
Tarango and Isasi-Diaz are in relation. In this step, the Latin@ practical theologian is able to 
draw on theories in the field. Such theoretical knowledge not surprisingly draws on phronesis. 
Osmer adds to the discussion of phronesis suggesting that phronesis “involves discerning the 
right course of action in particular circumstances, through understanding the circumstances 
rightly, the moral ends of action, and the effective means to achieve these ends” (Osmer, 2008, p. 
84). Tarango and Isasi-Diaz claim that this analytic move is similarly guided by phronesis , in 
that it is the Hispanic women attempting to understand and analyze their own context and the 
best responses to that context. A Latin@ method for practical theology, thus, is one done by 
Latin@s attempting to understand the multitude of factors impacting their own theological 
reflection. 
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The third question of Osmer “what ought to be going on?” is tied to what he calls the 
normative task. Here the normative task is to look at the analysis and provide theological 
concepts and themes in order to recast this analysis in the light of these concepts and themes. 

This is almost identical to the “liturgizing” move in Tarango and Isasi-Diaz, in that both are 
attempting to address and direct “good practice” using theological concepts and themes (Osmer, 
2008, p. 4). Finally, Osmer’s “how might we respond,” or the pragmatic task, is related to 
strategizing in that both steps are looking at the previous three steps and attempting to act in 
history, to change the context for the better. 

Drawing a simple one-to-one relationship between the method of Mujerista theology and 
Osmer’s practical theological tasks is dangerous for two reasons. First, it is making very different 
contexts and sets of practitioners seem synonymous. In reality, Isasi-Diaz and Tarango in a very 
particular way are enacting their method and then describing it after, and Osmer (20 years later) 
is describing a method to be used by practical theology. Second, by drawing these simplified 
one-to-one connections, relativizes Mujerista theology in ways that may not be helpful. It 
provides outside access to the Latin@ and Mujerista method for theology, when the theology 
itself is about Hispanic women claiming their own agency. Such a reading may warrant a little 
more precaution, in order that non-Latin@ identifying persons may take the liberty of saying, 
“Isasi-Diaz and Tarango are just like Osmer.” Such questions of access and understanding are 
the very tensions that in the discussion of Nanko-Femandez and Ospino have marginalized 
Latin@s in the field of practical theology or left them out all together in the first place. The 
similarities here are simply pointed out to show that the methods in which Mujerista theology is 
operating and those of practical theology are not as far apart as one might expect. Further, it is 
from Mujerista theology that this work draws in part for its method. 
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The task for Mujerista theology is subversive praxis, meaning the reflection leading 
critical self-awareness, self-definition and self-determination, which ultimately leads to seeking 
change in both the Church and the academy (Isasi-Diaz & Tarango, 1988, p. 91). Practical 
theology in the Mujerista key is not done simply by one or two persons, but rather by the entire 
community (Isasi-Diaz & Tarango, 1988, p. 95). Like the discussion of Elizondo as practical 
theologian, practical theology in the Mujerista tone orients the practical theologian to a new 
methodology, a new context from which to do practical theology communally without 
essentializing or over-contextualizing the storytellers in the process. The themes of theological 
reflection in Graham, Walton, and Ward’s use are the living human document, constructive 
narrative theology, and Canonical narrative theology, corporate theological reflection, speaking 
of God in public (correlation), praxis and local theologies. All of these themes also correlate to 
the method as outlined by Isasi-Diaz and Tarango, and in many ways Isasi-Diaz and Tarango are 
employing all of these categories through their methodology. 

Mujerista theology and practical theologies provide enough points of intersection that we 
are now able to turn to our third section where we examine where the two fields are coming 
closer together, in both their content and analysis. The two points in which this paper will focus 
are popular religious practices, which have already been hinted or gestured to by all of our 
authors as a key area of practical theological research and the second is poetics as a new way of 
writing practical theology. As the former draws closer relationships between the two fields or 
contexts, I will begin there and conclude the paper with the latter. There are already a plethora of 
intersections and divergences between Latin@s doing practical theology and those who operate 
exclusively under the classification of practical theology. What follows is an attempt to look 
towards the future, perhaps a mestizaje-zation of the field. 
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REFLECTION ON POPULAR CATHOLICISM AS PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

As noted in the introduction, two places in which the field of practical theology and 
Latin@ theology might collaborate or are indeed treading on similar waters are looking at the 
everyday practices, lo cotidiano, of people as the locus theologicus and poetics. What follows is 
a discussion of the ways in which practical theologians are looking at the everyday practices and 
popular religious expression of the people as important areas of reflection and investigation. By 
paying attention to the daily lives of Latin@s and poetic expressions, this work will also offer to 
the discipline an exploration in what this may look like in practice in chapter 5. 

Orlando Espin’s The Faith of the People: Theological Reflections on Popular 
Catholicism (1997), not only legitimates popular expressions of Latin@s, but are his recorded 
reflections on the tradition and practices of such a popular Catholicism. Espin’s collection of 
essays assert that the people’s popular faith be understood as a “true locus theologicus and not 
solely or mainly as pastoral, catechetical problem” (1997, p. 58). By popular, Espin is referring 
to the full diversity of Latin@s. As Espin argues, a Latin@ popular Catholicism is not merely a 
bastardized version of the Euro-American Catholic practices, but rather it is instead the shaping 
of a Latin@ Christianity in the United States that affirms the survival and identity of the people. 
It is in his view that the mestizaje-zation, to borrow from Elizondo and Medina, calls forth a new 
form of popular Catholic expression. This Latin@ popular Catholic expression is neither the 
Italian or Irish Roman Catholicism that dominates North America, nor is it a mere synthesis of 
Catholicism with indigenous beliefs and traditions. It is instead, something else. A new Catholic 
expression: a new popular religiosity. 

The true genius of Espin’s collected works is not merely his pointing to popular 
Catholicism as a site of theological reflection to be considered on equal footing with any other 
North American theology or religious expression including practical theology. Rather, Espin’s 
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articulation of the history and tradition of such a popular Catholicism is helpful in understanding 
a more expansive Latin@ practical theology. Espln’s collected essays marks for Latin@ practical 
theologians a historical overview of the rise of the popular Catholicism as identified in the 
United States. Specifically in the chapter, “Popular Catholicism Among Latinos” originally 
published in Hispanic Catholic Culture in the U.S., Espm notes that the foundations of popular 
Catholicism date back to a Medieval Spanish Catholicism and culminating in today’s diverse 
expressions of popular Catholicism in the United States. Espm notes the variety of contexts to 
which this history leads - the difference between Florida Latin@s popular Catholicism and 
Southwestern expressions of Catholicism for example - and also the modem conflict between 
Latin@ Catholics and their Euro-American counterparts (1997, p. 139). Following Espin’s work 
in identifying popular Catholicism in its variety of expressions and its troubled history, mapping 
the historical framework of such a history of Latin@ practical theology can begin here in popular 
Catholicism. If practical theology is truly to be an expression of the people, Espm has laid the 
groundwork for such a birth of a Latin@ practical theology, and like Elizondo, is pointing to a 
new way of telling the disciplines history. 

Espm is not alone in describing a popular catholic religiosity. As noted previously, 
Elizondo was keen to point out the ways in which the popular traditions and celebrations of 
Latin@s are important markers for theology, and for our purposes here, practical theology. 
Indeed Protestant practical theologians have also investigated localized practices. For example. 
Browning and Osmer, both noted above, point to a number of case studies in which localized 
ecclesiological studies of various localized Church practices and beliefs are the focus of their 
investigations. However, in all of these cases the emphasis is again on the Christian practices, or 
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in Espin’s and Elizondo’s assessment, the Catholic practices of the people. But what of popular 
religious expressions that are not Christian? What of what one might call the “secular?” 

Catholic practical theologian Tom Beaudoin challenges the dichotomizing located in this 
paper, between the different “practical theologies” based on race/ethnic differences. He asserts 
that “generational differences describe even more deeply the beliefs and practices of U.S. 
Catholics than racial/ethnic differences” (2011, p. 22). His purpose here is not to say that such 
distinctions are not helpful, but rather he is concerned with looking at the ways in which new 
generations of Catholics are practicing their beliefs. He claims “(1) the social science 
literature... indicates an emerging constellation of cultural practices; (2) this constellation of 
practices represents not an abandonment of Catholicism but a kind of lived Catholic theological 
process; and (3) this new Catholic culture of secularizing praxis should be an evident and even 
privileged focus for Catholics doing practical theology” (2011, p. 23). By focusing on the 
differences generationally, Beaudoin is paving the way for this particular Latin@ practical 
theologian to also examine the generational differences not just in the community, but in Latin@ 
theology writ large. As many Latin@ theologians, many of whom are bom and educated in the 
United States, begin to dialogue with first generation Latin American, Mexican-American and 
Latin@ scholars located in the United States, serious debates are emerging around the role of 
culture, language (the role of Spanish, English, French, etc.) and the fidelity to Christianity in our 
research. Thus, Beaudoin’s focus on a newly emerging, non-ecclesiastically guided, practical 
theology provides several key points that have been only gestured at thus far. 

First, by focusing on secularizing praxis as a subject for practical theology, Beaudoin is 
challenging practical theologians to study the ways that practices are examined and more 
importantly, what the tasks of practical theological study may be. For example, Beaudoin is 
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challenging the question set forth by James Poling, when he says “What is the nature of God as 
revealed in the communities that follow Jesus Christ and what practices best express faith in 
God? This is a question of practical theology” (2007, p. 1). Beaudoin does not take issue in 
exploring what is the nature of God in the communities that follow Jesus Christ. Rather, 
Beaudoin is simply saying do not overlook that same inquiry in communities that used to but no 
longer follow Jesus Christ, never did follow Jesus Christ, or perhaps, never encountered Jesus 
Christ. For Beaudoin, practical theology can investigate two new vectors of popular practice in 
order to avoid overlooking these groups: deconversion and what he calls ordinary theology. 

Beaudoin argues that deconversion makes two theological moves. First, deconversion 
brings to light “the traditional bias of theological study of faith praxis toward conversion to 
Christianity and adherence to the religious tradition in question” (2011, p. 28). This is not unlike 
Elizondo’s work, noting for his Catholic audience how embracing one’s multiplicity is actually a 
Christian act and in turn leads to a deeper faith in Jesus Christ. Deconversion, as Beaudoin reads 
it, challenges practical theology to broaden its theological scope or in the very least its aims. 
Practical theology, in his assessment, has always been teleological. It is a teleological account 
that ends with better Christian practice or a deeper faith in Jesus Christ. Here Beaudoin is 
addressing John Swinton and Harriet Mowat’s dictum that after one has done practical 
theological worship “these new understanding should draw us into closer communion with God 
and inspire worship and praise at the intricacies and wonders of creation. It should not only help 
us to understand, it should also enable us to love God and relate more closely to God. ourselves 
and to one another” (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, p. 259). Certainly Beaudoin is not against such 
research, but rather, he is pointing to deconversion as an important vector of practical theology 
that will lead to new insights in the field and broaden the scope of the discipline. 
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The second vector is ordinary theology. Here one might assume that by ordinary 
Beaudoin is differentiating between academic theology and theology done on a personal level, in 
one’s home or in a faith community. However, this is not the case. Instead Beaudoin is 
suggesting that ordinary theology can inform academic practical theology to a “faith as 
relativistic, tied to personal, emotional events and stories, and expressing the ways people have 
learned of holding life together” (2011, p. 30). He simultaneously suggests that academic 
theology is a kind or a way of doing ordinary theology in a more “appropriate register” (2011, p. 
30). Here is where Beaudoin’s insights can help inform and indeed overlap Latin@ practical 
theology. The phrase, lo cotidiano, in use by all of our Latin@ theologians noted thus far, refers 
to the everyday lived experience of Latin@s. But lo cotidiano signifies far more than just the 
everyday or “ordinary” practices. Practical theologian and religious educator Elizabeth Conde- 
Frazier articulates its meaning as 

Lo cotidiano suggests the value of reflecting critically on the basic categories of life. This 
approach moves the Latino community away from usual categories of dominant 
theologies of colonization, in which the powerful control and silence the conquered. Lo 
cotidiano is a way of approaching theology as a space where God encounters those who 
are oppressed at the very place of their suffering. It allows one to see the impact of social 
sin and culture, class, race, gender, poverty, joblessness, and the daily routines and 
relationships of life on the religious and political. (Conde-Frazier, 2012, p. 235) 

For Conde-Frazier, lo cotidiano signifies that category of the Latin@ experience that captures the 
full weight of one’s circumstances. For Nanko-Femandez, lo cotidiano as lived experience 
include issues of “hybridity/mestizaje/mulatez; diasporas/migrations; las luchas/struggles 
endemic to poverty, oppression, injustice, colonization; experiences of women; spirituality and 
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liturgy; popular religion and popular culture” (2011, pp. 22-23). For Espin, lo cotidiano is the 
place where “an authentically U.S. theology of grace from a Latino/a perspective” can emerge 
(1999, p. 125). Returning to Beaudoin, he claims that practical theology, with attention to the 
everydayness, the full weight of society, culture and oppression have on one’s body, makes the 
practical theological ‘ordinary’ task adjacent to “making critical and reflexive sense of‘practices 
of ourselves’ in faith and culture” (2008, p. 69). It is this second vector, along with deconversion, 
that for Beaudoin will lead to new insights about the lived religious experiences and faith 
practices of the people: practical theologies of people. For a Latin@ practical theology, lo 
cotidiano serves as the primary vector in which to investigate and do practical theology. In short, 
it is what Nanko-Femandez, Elizondo, Espin and Isasi-Diaz are all doing. A Latin@ practical 
theology begins and finishes with the daily, lived experiences of people. The next question 
concerning a Latin@ practical theology is how does one articulate lo cotidiano? And more 
importantly, how to take a greater account for the diversity of practices that occur in the 
community. 

The second overlap and far more contentious and theoretical aspect of a Latin@ practical 
theology is poetics. Practical theologian Rebecca Chopp coined the phrase “poetics of 
testimony.” She claims that poetics of testimony “is fundamentally concerned with human and 
earthly survival and transformation, and thus renders a moral claim on human existence...The 
poetics of testimony is my way of naming the discursive practices and various voices that seek to 
describe or name that which rational discourse will not or cannot reveal” (Chopp, 2001, p. 56). 
For Chopp, poetics of testimony are those utterances that attempt to make sense of the world in 
which one find’s oneself, whether that be in the times of great pain or in times of great joy. In 
this way, poetics as a way of theologizing “traces or discerns the Spirit in order to develop 
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discourses of transcendence, not by uncovering a depth of God’s presence or revealing a 
substance or essence of God, but through negotiating spaces of solidarity, connection, and new 
creation. Theology continually engages in creating spaces, building bridges, and forming new 
discourses as practices of emancipatory transformation” (Chopp, 2001, p. 67). Here we begin to 
see what this work aims to bring to the field, a new form of discourse, and a new way of 
speaking, hearing and attempting to language the everyday lived reality. In short, it is a new way 
of doing practical theology. More will be said on Chopp’s poetics of testimony, but for now it 
offers to practical theology a new way of voicing and articulating theological insights in the face 
of violence, trauma, poverty, hunger and trying times. 

Practical theology is beginning to catch wind of the poetics trend. In the Wiley Blackwell 
Companion to Practical Theology (2012), Heather Walton provides a compelling argument for 
“Poetics” in practical theology, though she says practical theology has long ignored the poetic. 
Poetics, in Walton’s assessment, “is concerned with the construction of literary texts and the 
conventions employed by creative writers in making of these works” (2012, p. 173). In order to 
show the intersections of poetics and practical theology, Walton chooses three trajectories of 
practical theology in order to determine poetics import for the field: the poetics of Church, the 
poetics of practice and the poetics of testimony. For poetics of Church, Walton draws on James 
Hopewell’s Congregation: Stories and Structures (1988). Most telling for Walton is that 
Hopewell come’s to understand the “congregation is best understood as an artistic creation” 
informed by the community’s imagination (2012, p. 176). Walton finds that the poetics found in 
Hopewell’s text, or more concretely, in the stories and narratives and the ways in which they are 
presented in the text, provide poetics as a way of doing practical theology, as a method. The 
second trajectory is a poetics of practice. Here Walton focuses on the pragmatic tenure of 
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practical theology, namely action and reflection. This focus on the pragmatic, or in the case 
above phronesis, in Walton’s assessment is where practical theology has struggled to use and 
understand how a poetics could benefit the field. Practical theology in its emphasis on action and 
reflection has left little room for the metaphorical, for the imagination outside of liturgizing and 
theologizing. For practical theology, this means actions are those things we do in order to change 
or transform one’s surroundings: acting on the world in order to better it. This emphasis on 
liturgizing, or poetics of the Church, limits in Walton’s view, the creative expression of the 
community. 

To counter this limitation, Walton draws our attention to a new type of action, 
specifically the act of reading and writing poetics. It is in the act of reading literature, for 
example, that “engages the emotions in processes of wise discernment through which we 
strongly identify with others whose lives are different than our own” (Walton, 2012, p. 179). 
Reading as an action to be reflected upon, and more concretely, reading literature, can guide 
practical theology’s concern for “clear thinking and virtuous practice” (Walton, 2012, p. 179). 
Poetics in this way has found a new set of sources, largely disregarded as texts outside of the 
canon of practical theology. Walton's analysis, however, is just a gesture towards this sort of 
“reading,” as she does not actually provide any reflection on any particular literary work. A way 
in which to weave this sort of reading the poetic as action into practical theology will be 
explored more in the work of Rubem Alves. 

The third trajectory of poetics is a poetics of testimony. Walton draws heavily on 
Rebecca Chopp’s work noted above. Essentially, Walton sees Chopp’s poetics of testimony 
offering language to those events and circumstances which may not yet have language or cannot 
be explained, most notably trauma. As this paper has attempted to show, the poetics of 
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testimony is already at work in Latin@ theologies. In Elizondo’s work for example, he attempts 
to not only tell his own story and the story of mestizos/as, but also attempts to show that the 
Guadalupe event needed to be explored in popular devotions, poetry and art. For the latter, 
Elizondo believes the Guadalupe event was beyond language, beyond prose and needed art and 
popular rituals in order to best reveal and interpret the divine. When the Guadalupe appeared to 
Juan Diego at Tepeyac, it required poetics to express the divine event. Further, Elizondo tacitly 
argues in his translation that it is only through poetics for example that one can really understand 
the cross-pollination of different religious practice and belief. Not only between the 
Guadalupe/Tonantzin encounter at Tepeyac or that Juan Diego was an indigenous peasant, nor 
the poetic telling of the story itself referencing Nahuatl traditions. According to Elizondo, “while 
the sacred imagery of the native world was being insulted, discredited, and burned, the sacred 
imagery of the Christian world was being imposed as the sole representation of that which was 
good, beautify, and true...But now, a new Nahuatl-Christian sacred imagery would erupt from 
within these tensions” (Elizondo, 1999, p. xix). Perhaps this is why Chicana writer Sandra 
Cisneros, author of The House on Mango Street (1984) writes in the introduction to Elizondo’s 
The Future is Mestizo (2000): “Father Virgilio Elizondo states that the mission of the mestizo is 
to create, and that the new humanity, the new culture is happening thanks to ‘the poets, the 
artists, the thinkers, the artisans.’ It is with this intent that Father Elizondo writes” (Cisneros in 
Elizondo, 2000, p. x). It is here in the poetics of testimony that practical theology can embrace 
what the “poets, the artists, the thinkers, the artisans” are all gesturing towards, caressing, and 
creating: expressions of their lived reality. 

There are a few thinkers in the field who either once played with the idea or gestured at 
the potential of poetics, as an explicit category in which to explore practical theology. Catholic 
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Latino theologian Robert Goizueta claims in “U.S. Hispanic Popular Catholicism as 
Theopoetics,” that Latino/a and Hispanic theologians have been so adamant about proving the 
“scientific” status of their contribution to their disciplines that poetics is often overlooked as a 
category in which God may reveal God’s self to God’s people. Goizueta is arguing for academic 
Christian theologians to pay attention to the aesthetic form, the poetics in which God speaks in 
the world and is demonstrated in Latin@ popular religiosity. He suggests of Latin@ popular 
religiosity “while the theological content of that popular religiosity may, to the modem Western 
mind, appear to suggest a spiritualized, dualistic eschatology that would promote a this-worldly 
passivity and resignation, the theopoetics form of popular religiosity—again, grounded in the 
historical praxis of a marginalized community—reveals its true liberating power” (Goizueta, 
1996, p. 271). For Goizueta, such revelations are most apparent in the symbolism located in the 
Crucifixion and the Guadalupe. Of the Crucifixion, he claims that “it is precisely its particular 
form within the historical praxis of the Latino community—wherein the praxis finds theopoetics 
expression in the participants’ identification with the Crucified One—that makes the image more 
than an aesthetic representation of otherness or an instrument for or against liberation” 

(Goizueta, 1996, p. 274). Here we see the theopoetic utterances of the community that emerge as 
the principal sites of one’s relationship with God(s) and thus the focus of theological reflection. 
In a way then, theopoetics in Goizueta can be read as an academic lament of the lost words and 
ways of expressing or investigating the divine. But this is hardly liberating for academic, Latin@ 
practical theologians, because it is not poetics or even theopoetics, just a request for poetics to be 
investigated. Instead, one of the foundational figures in both poetics and Latin American 
liberation theology, Rubem Alves, attempts to write theopoetics. 
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“Words which resurrect the dead.. .Theology is an exercise about the marriage of Word 
and flesh, an endless poem about the mystery of the incarnation. Words and flesh make love and 
the body is bom...” writes Rubem Alves (2002, p. 75). For Alves, theopoetics emerges from the 
body and then turns back on the body, to speak, to create, to imagine that poeisis - the creative 
act - comes from one attempting to articulate the divine. Trained at Princeton, this Brazilian 
educator, poet, and one of the foundational figures in Latin American liberation theology, writes 
not simply in academic prose, but inserts into academic theology a new way of writing, a new 
way of doing theology. He calls it theopoetics. 

Theology wants to be a science, a discourse without interstices... / It wants to have its 
birds in cages... / Theopoetics instead, / empty cages / words which are uttered out of and 
before the void.. .the deep sea.. .deep forest.. .empty cathedral, where our thoughts 
become light and jump over the abyss. (Alves, 2002, p. 99) 

Alves draws on the poetics of Mexican poet Octavio Paz, Colombian novelist Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, psychoanalysis, Lao Tsu, German Ludwig Feuerbach, Beethoven, and 
American/British writer T.S. Eliot, to orchestrate a new understanding of theology in and 
through poetics. Theopoetics here is not only necessary to understand the everyday experiences 
of people, but it also frees the theologian from his academic cage. His work is similar to that of 
Goizueta, Espin and Elizondo in that it is tracing the popular expression of the people. Alves 
through poetics is attempting to investigate the very inner workings of people and their 
relationship to the divine. By broadening the scope of what constitutes sources for theology, 
namely to poetics and not inconsequently to other religious texts outside of Christianity, Alves 
displays for his audience the ways in which poetics can liberate one’s way of investigating and 
thinking about one’s self, one’s relationship to the divine, and more importantly, how 
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academically trained theologians can reimagine their theological praxis. If the work of practical 
theology is going to maintain its Christian teleological aim, then theopoetics, in the words of 
Alves, allows practical theologians to “proclaim the only dogma of my erotic-heretic Christian 
theology: ‘Outside Beauty there is no salvation”’ (Alves, 2012, p. 119). A Latin@ practical 
theology is a practical theology that has yet to truly emerge, but this writer is convinced, is one 
that will at least be attempted in this work. 

A Latin@ practical theology after assessing how it is informed, or misinformed, by North 
American and Latin@ practical theology must be mindful of the following features. First, it must 
be mindful that practical theology draws on a history much older than 1492, but can mark 1492 
as perhaps the first violent interruption of the Christian message onto the indigenous peoples of 
America. Osmer’s four practical theological questions long before his time were misappropriated 
by the Church in order to colonize the land. Along these lines, Latin@ practical theologians must 
be mindful that we tell a more complete history. This history cannot be told in the Hegelian East 
to West model, but rather from the indigenous Southwest. It does not mean that practical 
theologians should disregard the work of Wright and others who fail to account for this history of 
Spanish Catholic colonization, but rather to speak back to the tradition and iterate a different 
history. 

Second, Latin@ practical theology, as it is presented here, will be offered en conjunto, or 
with the community. Because the method as will be explained in the next chapter is an 
ethnography and at times autoethnography, en conjunto and en la realidad, there are a myriad of 
power dynamics and relationships to be honored and maintained within the community. If the 
purpose of a Latin@ practical theology is to change the local community, then I must be mindful 
of how I am connecting and staying connected to the community. 
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Third, a Latin@ practical theology will be offered in a new way. Following the examples 
of decolonial artists, the ethnography itself will attempt to use a poetics to articulate the findings. 
Poetics will be defined more specifically in the next chapter outlining the method of the study, 
but will also be offered how a “decolonial” poetics is the more appropriate tone for the study 
itself. 

Finally, a Latin@ practical theology is inherently interreligious. It no longer is relegated 
to the realm of comparative religious study, sociology of religion or even in the case of practical 
theology, teasing out the exclusively Christian practices. What this study attempts to do is look at 
an entire community through the lens of a practical theologian and assess those practices - 
religious or otherwise - that sustain and transform the community. Specifically, the study looks 
at those decolonizing practices that attempt this transformation after naming the violence and 
aftermath of colonization, also termed as coloniality. It is only through this critical discussion 
that one can truly enter into meaningful dialogue with the community to surface those practices 
that have been lost or subjugated, and attempt to look at the lived reality of the community as the 
starting place for these practices. This interreligious openness is not to say that this sort of 
engagement should not be thought about critically. In fact, many theorists have already begun to 
question the appropriation of practices and identities that may not fully fit a community such as 
the one under study. These criticisms will be taken under consideration, but as was stated in the 
introduction, the two main focuses of this study are to look at the lived experiences of Latin@s 
in a particular community and articulate a decolonial poetics of liberation from this community. 
Primarily, this focus is on the materiality of experience of this community. It is to the community 
ultimately that I am committed. Not to the “field” of practical theology, but to the “fields” of 
Salinas and those that work them. It is with this focus in mind that we now turn to the study. 
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CHAPTER 4: A CRITICAL ETHNOGRAPHY 

Given all that has been said about practical theology and Latin@ practical theology, we 
now can turn to a discussing both the limits and intersections of this line of theological inquiry. 
Like the Salinas Valley, there are certain places in which the river beneath flows without 
interruption. However, the river still runs underground and runs into geological roadblocks. Such 
is the case with this study. The scope and limitations of an ethnographic study for practical 
theology will be analyzed, arguing why ethnography was important for this particular study. 
Specifically, the ethnographic research method that will be described follows the four-step 
method described by Isasi-Diaz and Yolanda Tarango. The chapter then will address the 
participants in the research process. Because most of the data gathered has been collected in the 
form of field observations, what is provided is the rationale for selecting particular sites and 
times to study. More importantly for the interviews that have be conducted, a brief discussion of 
the selection process will be provided, including the setting of the interview, demographic 
information and the rationale for allowing interviewees to review and withdraw their transcripts. 
An initial rationale for allowing this sort of participative interviewing style is provided in the 
appendix. Finally, the chapter concludes with a discussion of the analysis procedures and coding 
process for the findings. 

According to John Creswell, ethnography examines the “shared patterns” of a cultural 
group. Focusing on “values, behaviors, beliefs and language of a culture-sharing group,” 
ethnography provides an in depth look at the ‘day-today’ lives of the people and observes and 
interviews members of the group” (Creswell, 2013, p. 90). Creswell argues that ethnographies 
have several defining features. One features is the focus on “developing a complex, complete 
description of the culture of a group” (Creswell, 2013, p. 91). Other features include looking for 
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patterns and rituals, ideas and beliefs and that the cultural group has to be together for sometime. 
Ethnographies also have a theoretical underpinning that guides their interpretive framework. In 
the ease of this study, the theoretical framework guiding its design is practical theology, and the 
interpretive framework is decolonial theory. 

More importantly, ethnographies rely “on the participants views as an insider emic 
perspective and reports them in verbatim quotes, and then synthesizes the data filtering it through 
the researchers etic scientific perspective to develop an overall cultural interpretation” (Creswell 
2013, p. 92). It is precisely through the work of Linda Tuhiwai Smith and her Decolonizing 
Methodologies: Research and Indigenous Peoples (2012) that the study seeks not just the input 
of the participants, but active engagement with the study itself. More will be said about how this 
is done in the method section. 

Creswell suggests that there are different types of ethnographies. His typology includes 
confessional, autoethnographic, feminist, visual, realist and critical ethnography. There is no 
doubt that features of each of these types are present in this work, most notably autoethnography. 
Autoethnography draws on the personal narrative of the researcher as another critical component 
to the data set. I have no doubt found it necessary to write the “Fs” and “We's” into the study to 
reflect the @-ness (at-ness), the grounded, embodied and personal/communal nature of the study. 
However, it is critical ethnography that is most used in this study. Critical ethnography is a “type 
of ethnographic research in which the authors advocate for the emancipation of groups 
marginalized in society” (Creswell, 2013, p.93). I am advocating for a decolonial critical 
framework, a notion that will be talked about in length in the final chapter. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY AND PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Richard Osmer, drawing on Clifford Geertz, suggests that ethnography seeks to develop a 
thick description of a cultural group. He aligns ethnographic research with the practical 
theological descriptive-empirical task. This, his first step in research, is merely to gather 
information about the particular episodes, situations or contexts of the group under study. He 
states that in this step, ethnography takes the bend of whatever the theological considerations of 
the researcher are. He claims '‘diversity of empirical research strategies and methods confronts 
interpretive guides with certain choices, and theological considerations” (Osmer, 2008, p. 162). 
Cross-disciplinary dialogue is required for Osmer to ensure that theological leanings provide 
ample information to “faithfully” guide the researcher. For Swinton and Mowat it is the principle 
aim that practical theology be oriented towards bringing about the kin-dom of God and 
participating in the good news. For our ethnographic study here, he suggests that “cross- 
disciplinary dialogue is a special form of rational communication in which the perspectives of 
two or more fields are brought into conversation” (Osmer, 2008, p. 163). He states that this 
cross-disciplinary dialogue happens in one of four ways. The first is intradisciplinary dialogue. 

In intradisciplinary dialogue, the conversation is “between various perspectives within a single 
field” (Osmer, 2008, p. 163). This study may have considered intradisciplinary dialogue if the 
literature review in the first few chapters and subsequent study relied on only practical theology, 
without the Latin@ theology or decolonial methodology pieces incorporated. 

The second form is interdisciplinary dialogue. This form is between two disciplines. 
Osmer uses the example of religious education and developmental psychology. Should the 
ethnographic study not have included the voices of the community and only been a conversation 
between Latin@ theology and practical theology, or perhaps practical theology and decolonial 
theory, then perhaps it may have fallen under this rubric. 
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The third cross-disciplinary dialogue is multidisciplinary, which brings a number of fields 
to the conversation table simultaneously. In this study, this type of dialogue would be 
emblematic if after conducting the ethnographic study a plurality of disciplines were used to 
interpret the findings. Metadisciplinary dialogue is the fourth way and discusses specifically the 
“nature of a discipline, a conversation often found in the philosophy of science, the sociology of 
knowledge, and rhetoric/argument theory” (Osmer, 2008, p. 164). It may be that the form this 
study takes is a combination of the last two: multi- and meta-disciplinary. It is multidisciplinary 
in that it draws on a variety of disciplines to both construct the study and to analyze the findings. 
It is meta-disciplinary in that it is challenging the “field” of practical theology in its 
epistemological history and assumptions. 

Swinton and Mowat offer their analysis of ethnography as well. They suggest that 
“ethnography and its less intense sociological bedfellow, ‘participant observation’ both attempt 
to get at the ‘truth’ of a situation by living in that situation and gaining deep understandings from 
within it” (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, p. 166). They continue that the researcher is both insider 
and outsider in this understanding. The purpose of ethnography is to “challenge and complexify 
situations and accepted views of the nature of truth and reality and, in so doing, to ‘render the 
familiar strange’” (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, p. 167). They, like many other theorists located in 
this study and following Norman Denzin, assert that “it might never be possible to understand 
the meaning of others’ actions or to agree upon a version of ‘reality’” (Swinton & Mowat, 2006, 
p. 167). While Swinton and Mowat go into the myriad of ways in which ethnography is 
problematic in any articulation of its findings (or data capture for that matter), it is of great note 
that it is not the philosophy behind the method of investigation that is problematic as such, rather 
the process of capturing and analyzing data. Because ethnography attempts to capture a holistic 
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picture of a community and culture-sharing group, Swinton and Mowat focus exclusively on how 
the method could never live up to its promise. 

Unlike Swinton and Mowat, Don Browning suggests that ethnography is “extremely 
useful for uncovering the interplay of the narratives, signs and symbols that make up the visional 
and cultural dimensions of practical thinking and action” (Browning, 1996, p. 122). Browning 
draws on James Hopewell’s ethnography in Congregation: Stories and Structures (1987). 
Browning suggests Hopewell’s approach to ethnography provides the backbone for current 
congregational research. Though this is not a congregational study, there are great insights to be 
taken from Browning’s analysis of Hopewell’s work. First, Browning finds that Hopewell draws 
on Clifford Geertz, specifically with regard to culture and narrative. He suggests, “in addition to 
some version of the Christian story that constitutes their [subjects of Hopewell’s study] official 
narrative identity, all congregations have a latent mythic narrative as well” (Browning, 1996, pp. 
124-125). This is particularly important in the community under study, as the narrative identity 
of the community is informed by the Christian story, but also a recovery of indigenous traditions 
and practices. 

This mythic narrative is often latent, according to Browning. However, it is precisely 
these stories, this narrative content that this study uncovers. It is principally this latent narrative 
that is the River Beneath. The second insight to be taken from Browning’s understanding of 
ethnography is his folding of social science research methodology, including ethnography, into 
what he calls descriptive theology. For Browning, these methods, ethnography or more 
particularly cultural anthropology can lead practical theologians to do theologies that are 
grounded in Christian communities. For this study, the ethnography is not to perform a 
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“descriptive theology,” or at least not in the exclusive Christian variety. Instead, the study seeks 
to showcase those practices that offer healing and transformation for the community. 

For Latin@ practical theologies, Ospino asserts that it is “important to acknowledge a 
deeper level of participation in the experience of the community that gives unique insight into 
the work of the Latino/a practical theologian: ethnic and cultural belonging. For the Latino/a 
practical theologian this is not a choice; this is who we are” (Ospino, 2014, p. 240). He claims 
regardless of the method used, Latin@ theologians are always challenged to return to and 
research the transformative practices of our communities. This challenge to both return and 
research our communities comes from both inside and outside of our community. We are called 
back by our communities of origin as familia, as friends and as loved ones. We are also 
challenged and called upon by the academic community to report the Latin@ perspective on a 
variety of topics and disciplines. 

Along these lines, Claire Wolfteich writes in her piece “Hermeneutics in Roman Catholic 
Practical Theology” that looking at Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz and Roberto Goizueta one can find 
new frontiers in Catholic practical theological research (Wolfteich, 2014, p. 144). Specifically, 
she names Isasi-Diaz’s attention to lo cotidiano focuses practical theology on the everyday. She 
claims that in reading Goizueta, one can find an attention to lived popular religiosity as the locus 
of practical theological research. What both have in common and Wolfteich fails to mention is an 
ethnographic, or more specific, an ethno-theological underpinning to their research. It is 
precisely in being from, of and for the Latin@ community that both authors start from and enter 
into practical theology, though they may not name it so explicitly. 
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WHY ETHNOGRAPHY - TOWARDS A POETICS 

If the goal of the study is to capture lo cotidiano, to understand the daily, lived 
experiences of the community, ethnography was chosen precisely because of its openness to 
expressing “what is happening” in the vernacular and in the local context. That does not mean, 
however, is that ethnography is not without its limits for such groundedness. For example, Mary 
Louise Pratt in the work Writing Culture: The Poetics and Politics of Ethnography writes about 
the limitations of ethnographic studies and their shared history with travel narratives. As will be 
shown in the decolonial analysis chapter, such writing has most often done a disservice to local 
communities. It would seem an odd fit for someone to draw on a “travel narrative” style in order 
to capture what is happening on the ground in a liberative way. 

However, ethnography in this case is told with what Linda Tuhiwai Smith calls 
“indigenous” research methods. The researcher and the co-researcher, in sharing the space and la 
lucha allow for those travel narratives, and those tropes used to write about the community, to be 
told from the community under study. Pratt offers sound advice in this regard: “Surely a first step 
toward such change is to recognize that one’s tropes are neither natural nor, in many cases, 
native to the discipline. Then it becomes possible, if one wishes, to liberate oneself from them, 
not by doing away with tropes (which is not possible) but by appropriating and inventing new 
ones (which is)” (Pratt, 1986, p. 50). It is precisely in this moment where the community is 
inventing new tropes about itself - knowing that these tropes are never finalized, always fluid 
and never static - that an ethnographic study can both be liberating for the participants and the 
researcher. It is in essence an activity in self-knowledge, self-expression and self-realization for 
the community. 

James Clifford argues that more recently ethnography has been challenged because of its 
historical finality. Specifically he looks at the field of cultural anthropology and the challenges 
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from deconstructive and post-structuralism in asserting that there can never be finality in any 
account of culture. For Clifford, this notion is accepted fully. He notes that no ethnography ever 
is closed, and that the relationship between the research and the community participants is 
always a blurry, ethically charged and often an unstable distinction. However, he pushes back to 
say that the work of the ethnographer, despite this lack of certainty and finality in the writing of 
the ethnography, is important. He uses the category of allegory. Drawing on Jacques Derrida, he 
asserts that “the writing of ethnography cannot be seen as a drastically new form of cultural 
inscription as an exterior imposition on a ‘pure,’ unwritten oral/aural universe. The logos is not 
primary and the gramme its mere secondary representation” (Clifford, 1986, p. 118). Using the 
category of allegory and drawing on the work of Walter Benjamin, Clifford suggests that 
allegory attempts to articulate a transient and fragmentary world. It is not trying to solidify what 
is fragmented, but rather to reflect the fragmentation in writing. It is also this fragmentation that 
is also the opening for a poetics, a way of speaking to and about a community that expresses that 
which rushes below the surface. 

It is precisely in this accounting for the fragmentation, the incompleteness of the 
community that allegory is most helpful for constructing a poetics out of this community. More 
importantly, Clifford argues for an ethnography that embraces allegory so that the writer, reader 
and researcher can be “opening ourselves to different histories” (Clifford, 1986, p. 119). It is 
only through acknowledging both the history of the brokenness of the community and the 
incompleteness of the writing itself that this ethnography finds a way to tell the story of a 
community in a way that preserves the difference among the community, keeps what is holy for 
the community and begins the process of participating in decolonization and liberation. 
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Following this line of the limitations of ethnography, practical theologian Tracey E. 

Hucks suggests in her “Perspectives in Lived History: Religion, Ethnography, and the Study of 
African Diasporic Religions,” that “where texts were ‘living,’ time was continuous, religious 
boundaries were pliable, ritual practice was somatically embedded, and experience was arbitrary 
and unpredictable” (Hucks, 2010, p. 2). Following suit with other scholars of religion, Hucks 
does not shy away from the limitations of ethnography: the lack of truth and clarity that may 
come from interviews and one’s own interpretive framework getting in the way of understanding 
the “what” is happening in the community. However, Hucks assures the reader that “lived 
religion expanded the interpretive gaze of American religious history to include not only practice 
as a critical site for engaging religious meaning but also the inclusion of non-elite popular 
communities as significant actors in religious production” (Hucks, 2010, p. 3). While Hucks is 
tracing the historiography of ethnographic research in African diaspora religiosity, the lessons 
are no less important. What we learn from Huck’s analysis is by opening to the fluctuation of 
everyday life and the changing dynamics of relationships within the community, ethnographies 
can reflect the complex histories and practices of local communities. This does not just include 
between people, but also openness of community members and their relationship to the divine. 
This is at the heart of this study. An openness to the ebb and flow of the community of Salinas: 
openness to the rhythms of their everyday lives. 

It is this rhythm that I am both trying to pick up, to play along with and to learn to hear 
again. It is a rhythm that is lost to me. As a researcher, I cannot always hear it or have access to 
it. Paradoxically, as a community member the rhythm is buried deep within my bones. This study 
writes from an openness not just to the changes, the ebb and flow of the community, but also the 
ebb and flow of the researcher as both insider and outsider. 
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With the questions and concerns noted above, the procedures of this particular 
ethnography follow John Creswell’s procedural steps of ethnography. His steps are as follows: 

1) Determine if ethnography is the appropriate design; 

2) “Identify and locate a culture-sharing group to study” (Creswell, 2013, p. 94); 

3) Select cultural themes, issues and theories that are pertinent to the group, and in this 
study it is those spiritual and religious practices that sustain everyday living; 

4) Determine what sort of ethnography it is, noted above as critical ethnography; 

5) Gather information from the context, also known as “fieldwork,” and this play on 
fieldwork has particular importance for this study; 

6) Form descriptions of the group; and, 

7) “Forge a working set of rules or generalizations as to those the culture-sharing group 
works as the final product of this analysis” using both emic and etic perspectives 
(Creswell, 2013, p. 96). 

This ethnography went through the following steps, not all of them formally, but all were 
accounted for. For example, when evaluating what qualitative method to use to study Salinas, 
several factors all suggested that ethnography would be the best practice. First, the community as 
a whole was researched. Their daily lives, the ebb and flow of their work experiences, 
where/when they eat and how they survive were all key components that were important for the 
study to address. The study is also a group specific to a geographic location that also included the 
first two-steps. More importantly, the study sought to portray a holistic and transformational 
poetics of the community. As one will find, descriptions of the daily lives of people, outside of 
their daily lived realities were not sufficient methods of writing to. from and about this 
community. It was only in articulating the stories through a shorter narrative that the findings 
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could show through. For example, rather than try to capture merely a thick description of the 
community, the study attempted to reflect the day-to-day reality, the daily struggle and survival 
of the community. 

Ethnography was chosen principally because the study required a multiplicity of 
narratives and the freedom to look at the community with a more holistic approach. Ethnography 
establishes the opportunity for a certain recovery of lost practices and for the subtle nuances and 
inconsistencies in the communal narrative. Norman Denzin’s The Qualitative Manifesto: A Call 
to Arms, begins with an assertion that “we are called to change the world” (2010, 32). Through 
looking at an ethnodrama, that is the practice of looking at life in its full form and then reporting 
it as a drama, Denzin has been arguing for a “poetic” rendering of ethnography for sometime. 
Specifically in the Interpretive Ethnography: Ethnographic Practices for the 21 s1 Century 
(1997), he claims that “ethnodrama texts fundamentally transform that experience. Dramatic and 
nondramatic natural performances maintain a deeper commitment to that site and to its ‘original’ 
meanings” (Denzin, 1997, p. 100). For Denzin, it is the performance of the ethnography, or the 
authentic performance of the community, that allows not for the more accurate rendering, but a 
more authentic. By authentic, we mean authentic to the cultural group and accountable to that 
group as well. This is precisely the aim of this work. 

Creswell’s procedures are helpful, in that they also point out in more detail than the 
practical theological lens provided by Isasi-Diaz and to some extent Osmer. Specifically, 
Creswell claims that in gathering data one must be mindful of taking a holistic approach looking 
at the “history, religion, politics, economy and environment” (Creswell, 2013, p. 95). This 
holistic approach also takes in the “artifacts” of the community, and in a decolonial framework. 
Artifacts can also include the lost and subjugated stories, narratives, practices and psychological 
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and communal scars of the community. Before we go into more detail about Creswell’s steps 
three through seven, it is best to turn to the actual method employed and trace how it follows in a 
similar fashion as noted above. 

With this definition and understanding of ethnography, this work attempts to couch itself 
as a type of liberation theology. It certainly is not the Christian liberation theology of the late 
1960s early 1970s, as espoused by Rubem Alves, Gustavo Gutierrez, Rosemary Radford Ruther 
or James Cone, among many others. Though I do draw on all of these scholars, the commitment 
here is to the liberation method, as opposed to content. While those writers were concerned 
primarily with theology, here I am writing to, for and from a community. It is written to honor 
that community. I follow Juan Luis Segundo when he claims that truly liberative theology is 
more “interested in being liberative than in talking about liberation. In other words, liberation 
deals not so much with content as with the method used to theologize in the face of our real-life 
situation” (Segundo, 2002, p. 9). 

Thus, my procedures follow a particular liberative method, articulated by Segundo and 
refined by Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz. This method has four interrelated steps. These four steps have 
already been mentioned in the previous chapter, but must be elaborated on here to note how this 
ethnographic study is different from that of Isasi-Diaz’s and Tarango’s Mujerista Theology. The 
first step in my procedures is sharing and collecting stories. Here, through participant 
observation and interviews, the research data will be not only my own stories and experiences of 
living in that community and participating in agricultural labor, but also tending to the daily lived 
experiences, lo cotidiano, of the Latin@ agricultural community. Given that the community is 
an interconnected network, the study looks at not just the trials and tribulations of those actually 
working the fields or the packing sheds, but attempts to grasp or catch the rhythm of the 
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community, looking specifically at those co-researchers, partners, those I might more informally 
refer to as “carnal,” a reflection of our friendship and our bond in blood and body. 

These narratives and stories were collected over the period of February 2014 through the 
final publication of the manuscript. The co-researchers had complete control over their own 
interview transcripts, one of which is cited here in this work. Along with field notes, these works 
comprised of much of the data that will go into the next section: the poetics of the ethnographic 
research. It attempts to articulate these findings in a new way, a way that better expresses the 
artistic and rich influences of old, and traditional and transformative practices of the community. 

Drawing on the metaphor of the River Beneath — that collectively it is a river, but at no 
one location is the river ever the same; it is always in flux — the study seeks to leave open an 
opportunity to hear the beauty of the community and to articulate the often difficult lived reality 
of the field-working poor. The difference between this ethnographic study and perhaps other 
contextual theologies is that the study honestly declares the starting place and the body of the 
researcher, but also draws on the narratives of the community (including the researcher). It 
names that these biases, while accounted for, are nevertheless always present. This study 
attempts to be honest about the “thick description” of the community, and how for those existing 
on the margins, those “surviving” - which was a key theme in all the conversations and data 
collection - the transformative, liberative and life-giving practices always are given precedence. 
This is in keeping with a thick description. Thick description, first popularized by Clifford 
Geertz in his 1973 book Interpretations of Culture, comes to define ethnography, not simply in 
terms of method. Geertz famously declared 

And it is in understanding what ethnography is, or more exactly what doing ethnography 
is, that a start can be made toward grasping what anthropological analysis amounts to as a 
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form of knowledge. This, it must immediately be said, is not a matter of methods. From 
one point of view, that of the textbook, doing ethnography is establishing rapport, 
selecting informants, transcribing texts, taking genealogies, mapping fields, keeping a 
diary, and so on. But it is not these things, techniques and received procedures that define 
the enterprise. What defines it is the kind of intellectual effort it is: an elaborate venture 
in, to borrow a notion from Gilbert Ryle, “thick description.” (Geertz 2000, pp. 5-6) 

The thick description describes the community not only in a way so those reading the study get a 
more holistic depiction of the community, but also so that the community would be able to 
recognize its own expressions within the writing. This holistic description should take into 
account the context as much as the behavior itself. Browning notes the importance of a thick 
description in doing what he calls descriptive theology (Browning, 1996, p. 94). A thick 
description for Browning is also what underscores practical thinking, or phronesis. Practical 
theology is challenged to think about thick description in terms of what is “important, feasible 
and desirable” (Stoddart, 2014, p. 15). The thick description for Salinas is attempting to track not 
just “what” is happening from a practical theological perspective. Instead, it is an attempt to 
track it in the “poetics” of the community. To write, notate and describe the community in such a 
way that would be authentic to the community as well. 

The second step is data analysis. Borrowing from indigenous research methods as 
articulated by Linda Tuhiwai Smith and participant action research as articulated by Paulo Freire, 
those participants that agreed participate became co-researchers. While similar to what Smith 
calls community action research, not unlike Freire’s participatory action research, the 
ethnographic research done for this dissertation assumes that “people know and can reflect on 
their own lives, have questions and priorities of their own, and have skills or sensitivities that can 
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enhance (or undermine) any community based project,” and dissertation (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 

130). These co-researchers will review and analyze their own data (their own interview and/or 
notes), and be invited further into the research process by providing a first read of my own 
analysis, thick description of the community and theological content. This analysis follows the 
three main questions articulated by Isasi-Diaz, what is going on, why is it going on, and what 
else. (Isasi-Diaz & Tarango, 1988, p. 88). The concerns, themes and codes that emerge from this 
sort of data gathering and analysis, will be the data set for a larger analysis. 

Returning again to Geertz, this second step involves an ethnographic translation of sorts. 
He claims, translation “is not a simple recasting others’ ways of putting things in terms of our 
own ways of putting them (that is the kind in which things get lost), but displaying the logic of 
their ways of putting them in the locutions of ours; a conception which again brings it rather 
closer to what a critic does to illumine a poem than what an astronomer does to account for a 
star” (Geertz, 2000, p. 10). Here Geertz is clear that in this analytic work, after the collection has 
occurred, the invitation is for the researcher to report in the locution of the researcher’s audience. 
It is not merely a translation, but requires an understanding of the meaning of what is being 
enunciated or performed. For this reason it is not only important that the study allow for the co¬ 
researchers to be the interpreters of their own words, but also that the study concludes with a 
decolonial framework. It is precisely in using a framework that attempts to understand the logics 
and subjugated modes of thinking that the study can aid in the production of alternatives both for 
the community and the discipline of practical theology. 

This intentional move to the side, to the margins, to the comers of the society and into my 
homeland, is not an easy task. In this study in particular, this move complicates the analytical 
step the most. As Linda Tuhiwai Smith negotiates in her own work in indigenous research 
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methodologies, there are certain factors that make the analytical work muddied in these marginal 
communities. These complications can be labeled with three names: privilege, power and safety. 
What follows is a brief analysis of these three themes with regards to the analytical work that 
was done in, with and by the community. 

The first complication is that I am privileged. When I work with the community, I have 
had access to incredible amounts of education and resources. Though I would argue that as a 
Latin@ scholar in a field that has been dominated by Anglo-European and White North 
American men that the level of access in the discipline is scant compared to my colleagues. 
Privilege is made clear when working in the fields and one of the community members points out 
that I have “soft hands,” and points out the places where I “used to have callouses.” Though 
within the academy in my current level of employment the struggle of people of color and 
Latin@s is well documented, the privilege of going into the community and not having to 
depend on a below the poverty line wage and physically demanding work, renders my existential 
oppression in the academy as moot compared to the material struggle of my community partners. 
I am privileged because as an educated, hetero-performing male in North America, I benefit from 
never having to negotiate the “safe” spaces and can pass and survive in both the fields of Salinas 
and in academia. For field working women, as I have published elsewhere, it is one of the most 
violent places one could work (Reyes, 2012). Fear of deportation and low wages, creates 
cesspool conditions where other male workers, supervisors and owners consistently harass and 
sexually assault women. It is a place where it is estimated women make two-thirds of what their 
male counterparts do. It is a privilege for me to walk into the fields and not have to worry about 
these issues plaguing women in the fields. 
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It is the privilege of knowing that “as leading researchers in the social justice area have 
already established, it is crucial that impact on the integrity of research and the researcher, 
continuously develop their understandings of ethics and community sensibilities, and critically 
examine their research practices” (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 205). In the words of Nanko-Femandez, 
“even the creation of space for marginalized voices to speak or be heard is not unaccompanied 
by undertones of privilege” (Nanko-Femandez, 2010, p. 46). I am privileged in that I am 
drawing on and inheriting a discourse of decolonial theory and power analysis that has been 
popularized and “studied.” The names of Michel Foucault, Walter Mignolo, Antonio Gramsci, 
Paulo Freire, Rosemary Radford Ruether, Linda Tuhiwai Smith, Isasi-Dlaz, Ashis Nandy, Franz 
Fanon or the countless others that have operated on the margins in their respective fields have 
been a part of the canon of literature that I inherited. That is to say that these courageous leaders 
in academia and in the world have come long before me, and I do not experience the same 
threatening response to my body or to my work. 

That does not mean that la lucha does not exist for the researcher. The challenge of 
addressing appropriation and continued subjugation of other knowledges by white, Anglo- 
European and North American theorists, because of their own lack of understanding of privilege 
(or at least admission and commitments to changing their own communities), will always be 
present. More importantly, it is the fact that somewhere betwixt and between the academy and 
the community is where I am located. It is precisely living in this tension and liminal space, 
between the academics that teach the few like myself that manage to make it out of the 
community skills such as critical thinking and power analysis and then having to constantly 
contextualize this learning. It is the tension that in contextualizing this learning that these 
findings are rendered as simply contextual understandings, or “insights,” as opposed to critical 
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investigations and research findings. This tension is almost always due to the threat of marginal 
scholars who have gained access to these spaces occupying spaces other than our fields - and in 
this case, our literal fields. It is principally because this Latin@ practical theology does not 
affirm and reaffirm the starting places of known figures in the field. As Latin@ scholars we are 
attempting to research and learn from la lucha, a context in which we are bom, not merely 
interested in. It is in these spaces that the theorists, the practical theologians of hegemonic 
power, know that the rhythm of the community exists, they may even have heard it once, but it 
does not run in their veins. They want access. They need access. These are the most difficult 
conversations in our discipline. It is speaking back to Osmer and Browning and saying that the 
“what is happening here? ” or the “descriptive theological task,” that you want to do, is off from 
the very beginning precisely because even in the best efforts to catch the rhythm, there is 
something missing. It is not just a lack of access to the community. It is not accounting for the 
river beneath. 

This study attempts to show that the rhythm of the community came long before 
European colonization. It is the rhythm, the rift of pain and suffering, the lost players in our 
rhythm section, the lost notes that the community feels. Sadly, it is also in this study in 
particular, that although much of my conscientization began occurring in the fields and packing 
sheds, I did not gain the confidence nor the language to express the issues presented in this text 
until I started my studies in academia. That beat which felt so fluid in me before, the rhythm of 
my community, the rhythm of survival grows fainter with each day that I am away. Every word I 
type here is lost in study and practice of dominant forms of knowledge. This breaks my spirit. It 
is as if my teyolia has left my body prematurely and will only return in particular moments. The 
teyolia rests in my heart and holds my knowledge, wisdom and life, and leaves at death, and 
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because what we are taught of our Aztec ancestors is that where our teyolia goes depends on our 
death, I ask what of the existential death? My cultural death? 

The second complication is power, which also troubles the analytical work for a number 
of reasons. In an age of academia after Michel Foucault, I inherit an intellectual paradigm that 
allows the excavation of subjugated knowledges. He notes “in a society such as ours, but 
basically in any society, there are manifold relations of power which permeate, characterize and 
constitute the social body, and these relations of power cannot themselves be established, 
consolidated nor implemented without the production, accumulation, circulation and functioning 
of a discourse” (Foucault, 1980, p. 93). Foucault further concludes that “power is employed and 
exercised through a net-like organization” (Foucault, 1980, p. 98). There is no doubt that there is 
power in my participation in the creation of knowledge, in defining epistemological frameworks 
and in my participation in the theoretical disciplines in academia. It is the discipline of research 
that will ultimately come to define how this work is received into the science of practical 
theology. 

Still further, my participation as a trained theologian in the discipline continues to enact 
epistemological power over communities such as Salinas. The city itself recently was regarded as 
the second least educated city in the United States (Dill, 2014). This power, or the system of 
power, is a lack of access to education, lack of voice in the academy and society to define the 
discourse about our own community and the lack of social and financial capital to change these 
factors. As Smith says of writing theory, “Indigenous peoples have been, in many ways, 
oppressed by theory. Any consideration of the ways our origins have been examined, our 
histories recounted, our arts analyzed, our cultures dissected, measured, tom apart and distorted 
back to us will suggest that theories have not looked sympathetically or ethically at us” (L.T. 
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Smith, 2012, p. 39). I participate in this power dynamic by focusing on Salinas, by engendering 
the study, by extracting bodies of knowledge, both metaphorical and physical, to academia to 
change both the local context and the discipline of practical theology. Because this is a choice to 
enter into these practices, I am actively participating in the dynamics of power and through a 
decolonial lens I have led to the epistemological disempowerment of my community. Following 
Smith again, “history is mostly about power. It is the story of the powerful and how they became 
powerful, and then how they use their power to keep them in positions in which they can 
continue to dominate others” (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 35). This tension of power and my role in 
maintaining power differences by doing theory and trying to represent my community, even to 
piously do history and theory differently, to do it in a liberative tenor, is a tension that is carried 
throughout this text. Though I suggest options of how to do this liberative work that does not 
relieve me from the power I have. Being mindful of how we, the community, construct the 
history of this community in order to provide a different option, a different practical theological 
history was and is constantly on the table for consideration in this work. 

Finally, I exhibit an incredible amount of safety in writing this work and doing this study. 
I am no longer reliant on the paycheck earned by working in the fields. I am free to leave the 
work when I want. I have gained administrative employment, so my body is not under duress. 
Most importantly, the fears of many of those in this community of deportation, loss of work, lack 
of resources such as food, housing and companionship, are not concerns to my personal physical 
or psychological safety. This is all to say that through a brief analysis of privilege, power and 
safety, the analytical work takes on a different tone when 1 do it, as opposed to my co¬ 
researchers. With privilege, power and safety all considered, it is with great reluctance, hesitation 
and caution that we enter into the third step of this method. 
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Isasi-Diaz’s third step is liturgizing, and here I will modify it to “theologizing.” Here is 
where “in the process of doing theology, Hispanic women [Latin@s in general] affirm that they 
are agents of their own history and can, therefore, decide how best to represent the divine, be in 
touch with the divine — and that is what liturgy [theology] is about” (Isasi-Diaz & Tarango, 
1988, p. 89). This follows a Freirean methodology of uncovering “generative themes.” Though, 
co-investigators and co-researchers have already been defined and addressed, it is important to 
note here as well that part of this project is to affirm that the community has the ability to 
research these themes for themselves. Freire himself noted and responded to the objections of co¬ 
investigators stating “some may think it inadvisable to include the people as investigators in the 
search for their own meaningful thematics: that their intrusive influence...will ‘adulterate’ the 
findings and thereby sacrifice the objectivity of the investigation. This view mistakenly 
presupposes that themes exist, in their original objective purity, outside people—as if themes 
were things” (Freire, 2011, p. 106; Freire, 1973, p. 12). Affirming the ability to thematize, or in 
this case theologize, is a key component in understanding the theological content, practices and 
themes that emerge from the community and the interviews. It leaves open the possibility that 
there may be absence of theological content or theologizing in the community. In a true 
ethnographic sense, I am taking what is happening in the community as being the lived 
experience of Latin@s in this community. 

Returning to Smith, she affirms that by pulling the community into the analysis, the 
researcher is enacting decolonization. For much of this community, whether named or not. we 
follow a different history or continental experience than what Smith refers to as the principal aim 
of the modem indigenous peoples’ project. This is a project which many of its participants would 
argue has been “defined by over 500 years of contact with the West.. .for most of the past 500 
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years the indigenous peoples’ project has had one major priority: survival” (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 
111). This emphasis on survival is articulated both in and through the liberative bend of practical 
theological research offered previously and the critique of those texts that do not have the 
material struggle written on their bodies. Smith argues that this survival is something buried deep 
within the soil, within our blood, within our encounter with hegemonic and dominating powers. 
For those in the community, like R, survival is a key theme. People are not only surviving on 
behalf of their own bodies, but working for the survival of their families, their cultures and their 
livelihoods. 

Theologizing from this space or attempting to work in and through this fight for survival 
and the continued struggle of the community continues to emerge as a theme throughout this 
work. Smith further suggests that this struggle for survival is not just an individual struggle for 
survival, but a struggle for survival that crosses generations and comes to define the community. 
This compels the research here, focusing on decolonization, to put at the forefront that “what 
community research relies upon and validates is that the community itself makes its own 
definitions” (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 129). Though Smith theorizes from a different continent, she 
references the struggle of our Chicano community. Here she quotes Irene Blea who in 
Researching Chicano Communities (1995) suggests that 

By entering into a discussion of the factors comprising the Chicano community, as a 
physical, social-historical, and spiritual setting, a clearer definition of the Chicano 
community emerges. It is futile to attempt to categorize these aspects of the community 
for they frequently overlap. For example, the spiritual element of Aztlan crosses over into 
its social-historical aspect because Aztlan is not only a physical region but is also a state 
of mind, a spiritual belief (as cited in Smith, 2012, p. 129). 
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What both Blea and Smith are keen to point out is that community research in which the set 
categories are often found in other theories, here practical theology in particular, are not easily 
distinguishable in this community. For Salinas, the psychological and epistemological weight of 
being a colonized people who are managing to survive, or in the phrase popularized by Walter 
Mignolo the coloniality plaguing the community, add another dimension of complexity to the 
already multi-faceted situation. Returning to our discussion of Swinton and Mowat, 
“complexifying” the local situation has already occurred and continues to occur. In short, this 
writer does not need to complexify the complexified. The complexity already present adds 500 
years of colonization and its aftermath, a recovery of subjugated knowledges and a call for the 
community to define itself despite this complexity. More will be said about this self-defining and 
theologizing, but for now the ability of participants to articulate and define those pieces that are 
important to the community in their words is integral to this study. 

In the final step, we return to Isasi-Diaz and Tarango. They cliam the final step is 
strategizing for change. The “strategizing movement, like the other three, is intrinsic in doing 
Theology... strategies, therefore, focus on equalizing power so as to bring about the kairos, the 
moment full of the presence of the divine-the moment when ‘power-over’ can be transformed 
into ‘power-to’” (Isasi-Diaz & Tarango, 1988, p. 89). This step is the ownership of the 
community over their own liberation, over their own practices of transformation and the 
celebration of their history and identities. 

For Carmen Nanko-Femandez and other Latin@ theologians, this means that 
theologizing and strategizing for change happens en conjunto. Nanko-Femandez suggests “doing 
theology responsibly calls for us to appreciate the fact that we do not toil alone. If we take 
seriously our engagement with the narratives and contexts of others’ lived experiences, then we 
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should be prepared to travel outside our own particular contexts and venture into possible zones 
of discomfort” (Nanko-Fernandez, 2010, p. 44). In the very least, this is the power to investigate, 
articulate and contribute to decolonizing ethnographic practice practical theology, with a 
particular focus on the U.S. Latin@s in agricultural working communities. For the larger 
community, this means investigating and implementing strategies for change that matter in their 
material lives. This involves a long-term commitment to the community, one that I have already 
been enmeshed in, since I was raised in this community and continue to stay in contact with the 
community. To reiterate, the procedures for this particular research project are to 

1. Capture the daily-lived experience of Latin@s through shared stories (including my 
own); 

2. Analyze this data both as a researcher and community member, 

3. Theorize; and, 

4. Strategize for transformation and material liberation. 

In concrete terms, this requires me to both draw on nearly 23 years of living and operating in this 
community and speaking with those whom I have a very close connection. In this sense, I 
followed the lives of those family members, friends and acquaintances, who still toil in the soil. 
Informal conversations and formal conversations began specifically around this project after the 
approval of research by Claremont School of Theology’s Internal Review Board (see appendix) 
on February 5 th , 2014. Immediately, I returned home to begin collecting data and take field notes 
through observations and interviews with people in Salinas. The visits occurred from February 
through November 2014. 

One great limitation to entering into during the “what is happening” stage is that since the 
IRB approval took place in February and because of the nature of my job, I was moved to the 
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East Coast - 3,500 miles away from Salinas. This proved to be a difficult challenge to do the 
engaged and critical ethnography. However, this provided an even greater incentive to have co¬ 
researchers that I would have to rely on for critical feedback on the study. What one must 
remember when reading the study is that my whole life has been spent in this community and 
certainly this study could be classified under autoethnography. The reason it is not 
autoethnography is because of the participant action component and the indigenous research 
methods influencing the study. Because the time spent in the community was principally about 
either a) observing the daily lives of field working Latin@s in Salinas or b) building, cultivating 
and developing relationships with those on the ground, the data collection consisted of field 
notes and several phone and/or skype conversations. The co-researchers were notified not only 
that the interviews were collected, but received the interview transcripts and provided their own 
analysis that along with the researchers’ went into the study. With all the tension of the insider- 
outsider dilemma and going through all the procedures below, we are almost ready to explore the 
findings of the study. However, before we enter into a discussion of the findings themselves and 
the poetic rendering of the findings, let us turn finally in this chapter to a discussion of the 
limitations and considerations, in more concrete detail, of working with this community. 

RESPECT FOR PRIVACY, FEELINGS AND DIGNITY OF PARTICIPANTS 

The procedures reflect the respect for privacy, feelings, and dignity of participants, and 
avoid an unwarranted invasion of privacy, and minimize risks as much as possible, by involving 
community members in every step of the research and writing process. I am relying on the 
community to provide the critical feedback necessary to respect the community I love so dearly. 
For those people that are interviewed, they had full control over their content - specifically the 
transcription of the interview as well as any and all descriptors of them in the community. 
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Because of the communal nature of my research and also it being an ethnographic 
research project, there are a number of possible risk factors around the identity of the 
participants. Notably, given the mix of geographic and communal identifiers in the thick 
description, analysis and communal narrative, individuals could possibly be identified - though 
all precautions will be taken to prevent this from happening. The participants’ identity will be 
protected using pseudonyms, unless the participant requests otherwise in writing, or when threat 
of deportation or loss of livelihood is at stake, complete anonymity will be used. The interview 
participants will have the opportunity to aid in the construction and revision of how their 
identities are recorded in the dissertation. Given the stories, the details in the interview and what 
codes and themes emerge from their data, they might be identifiable within the community as 
well. This could result in loss of status within one’s community and possibly their place of 
employment. In such cases, complete anonymity will be used. It should be noted at this point 
that these risk factors are not unique to this study. The threat to life, threat to livelihood, threat of 
deportation, the tension between being heard and silenced, are all threats that affect the daily- 
lived experience of this community, and threats the researcher has experienced first-hand. The 
study proposed seeks to answer these threats, not compound them. Given my own commitments 
to bettering the community, which gave birth to me, I hope to do everything in my power to 
continue the work for transformation, liberation and to decolonize the local, lived context. 

The greatest risk factor is for those who have not received citizenship through the State 
being identified and deported. In all cases where the threat of deportation or fear of deportation is 
part of the narrative or identifies others within the interview for example, complete anonymity 
will be provided, meaning all features of the participant’s identity will be changed, including but 
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not limited to country of origin and quite possibly the location of the community to which I am 
speaking. 

Another risk, because of their voicing their stories and my own participant observation in 
the fields, loss of work because of management/laborer relations, is a possibility. To protect the 
participant’s identities, I have removed all possible identifiers as well as assigned pseudonyms 
and altered details within the transcripts and notes themselves where other community members 
are identified. Also in structuring the narrative over the course of a day, as opposed to particular 
moments when the study occurred, the study both attempts to offer the nuance of a thick 
description of the daily lives in a single day, but also takes that day slightly out of its particular 
day in the calendar. 

The most important risk I fear, however, is in relating the experience of this marginalized 
group, or as Ivan Petrella (2008) puts it, a group that resides in a “zone of social abandonment.” 

T his project walks a delicate ethical line. On the one hand, the dissertation must pass the ethical 
standards of academia and the personal protection, safety and anonymity of the participating 
community. On the other, it seeks to bring to light those conditions and lived experiences that 
have been rendered invisible, anonymous and/or incapable of creating credible academic 
theology. The dissertation hopes to not only show that a member of this community is capable of 
writing ethically responsible academic theology regarding his own community, but the 
community can participate in that process in a transformative way. 
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CHAPTER 5: POETICS OF LIBERATION 

The fact is that the role of a colonized writer is too difficult to sustain. He incarnates a 
magnified vision of all the ambiguities and impossibilities of the colonized. 

— Albert Memmi, The Colonizer and the Colonized 
In order to provide our findings in a poetics, we have to define what an ethnography 
written in the vein of a decolonial poetics actually means. After all, to most of the community to 
which I am writing from, to and about, such a statement as “decolonial poetics of liberation” is 
nonsense. What is a decolonial poetics and what does it mean for Salinas then? Less importantly 
for the community of Salinas, what does it mean for the discipline of practical theology? 

Let us start by defining poetics. It seems odd that a decolonial poetics would start with 
Aristotle and follow with how we might identify poetics in Salinas. But let me offer what 
Aristotle meant by his investigation of poetics and then distinguish that from how the community 
may use poetics, or more theoretically, a decolonial option. This two-fold historical mapping, 
one in the ancient Greeks and one in the ancestral past of our community, follows Walter 
Mignolo when he discusses coloniality of power. He claims that “coloniality of power is a story 
that does not begin in Greece; or, if you wish, has two beginnings, one in Greece and the other in 
the less known memories of millions of people in the Caribbean and the Atlantic coast, and 
better-known memoires (although not as well known as the Greek legacies) in the Andes and in 
Mesoamerican” (Mignolo, 2000, p. 17). Coloniality of power will be an important theoretical 
category when discussing epistemologies of power, but for now and sticking with poetics, as 
Aristotle suggests. 
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Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two causes, each of them lying deep in our 
nature. First, the instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, one difference 
between him and other animals being that he is the most imitative of living creatures, and 
through imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less universal is the pleasure felt in 
things imitated. (Aristotle, 2012, pp. 77-80) 

Poetry is used to imitate what is happening in the world. While Aristotle goes on to define the 
differences between specific genres, such as Tragedy, Epic and Comedy, he also discusses the 
purpose for which poetry is used. The primary purpose as Aristotle sees it is to tell a story. What 
one will find in this chapter spans across all three genres of poetics. However, there is one genre 
in particular that is drawn upon more than others. For Aristotle, tragedy is the imitation of action. 
Exploring a poetic rendering of the community, to express in practical theological terms lo 
cotidiano, the daily lives of those in a particular space, is the tragic aim of this poetics. What is 
expressed in poetic terms is a tragedy in so far as tragedy implies “personal agents, who 
necessarily possess certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; for it is by these 
that we qualify actions themselves, and these—thought and character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again all success or failure depends” (Aristotle, 
2012, pp. 130-132). There are distinctive characteristics as one will find in the rendering of the 
report: resilience, survival and respect for community and family. These themes are not 
determinates in and of themselves, meaning, the characters in the community are not so 
categorized that their final character determines their success or failure, survival or death. Rather, 
the community is faced with particular obstacles that are shared by the community, namely 
agricultural labor. What encompasses this daily struggle is low wages and long hours; lack of 
health benefits; a lack of steady, annual employment; lower education rates in high school and 
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higher education; lack of access to resources; lack of adequate housing; and the list goes on. La 
lucha is not something that comes and goes. It is the daily-lived experience of this community. It 
is the tragic action of waking up in a community plagued by violence and poverty. It is a tragedy 
in so far in that is begins with the suffering of the community and attempts to take one through 
narrative to deep compassion, care and explore the beauty of the community despite its struggle. 

POETICS FOR A LATIN@ PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Why poetics? Why for a dissertation about a particular Latin@ community? Aristotle 
challenges us to think of history as that which explains the particular, and captures the moment 
in all its detail. Aristotle notes that history cannot express the fluidity of the community. Poetry, 
therefore, is a more philosophical and a “higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express the 
universal, history the particular” (Aristotle, 2012, pp. 191-192). That is not to say that poetry 
neglects the particular. Aristotle is clear that the facts - the plot of history - are already part of 
poetry, already a part of the poetic process. Poetics then is the expression of that particular to the 
universal, to capture what is “above and beyond,” and the not yet. We will see with Leon-Portilla 
(1990) that the “above and beyond,” is how Nahuatl speaking people used poetics and elders 
came to refer to the divine or what is beyond the epistemological grasp. In terms of the project 
here, it is to say the oppressive state of agricultural laboring Latin@s in this particular space and 
the history of colonization impact their individual narratives, their struggles for survival. It is 
made plain by the way people live and the material conditions under which they suffer. 

Writing in a poetics is also inspired by Martinican writer, poet and literary theorist 
Edouard Glissant, who offers three different traditions of poetics that may be helpful in 
understanding a critique of the way in which practical theology or poetics, as they have typically 
been defined and fail to be a decolonial poetics: poetics of depth, poetics of language-in-itself 
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and poetics of structure. For poetics of depth, Glissant suggests that following Baudelaire, the 
Western man delves deep into his own thoughts and musings, and project poetry providing 
Universal lessons for all. A decolonial poetics of depth merely aims to reflect the uncertainty that 
are inherent to the intricacies of human existence. In this work, this is apparent in both the 
biographical admissions and the drawing on both literary and first-hand ethnographic accounts of 
a community. A decolonial poetics challenges this notion to say that no-one person offers a 
poetics out of the community. 

Poetics of language-in-itself “sanctions the moment when language, as if satisfied with its 
perfection, ceases to take for its object the recounting of its connection with particular 
surroundings, to concentrate solely upon its fervor to exceed is limits and reveal thoroughly the 
elements composing it - solely upon its engineering skill with these” (Glissant, 2010, p. 25). He 
goes on to say that poetics of language-in-itself is self-referential, in that the language limits both 
the expression and form of the content. A decolonial poetics challenges this notion to examine 
multiple languages of expression and multiple forms of the content. More importantly, it notes 
that by challenging the poetics of language-in-itself is also challenging the writing/reading 
practices of practical theologians, who have according to Graham, Walton, and Ward, been 
reflecting theologically not unlike Augustine for nearly two thousand years. A decolonial poetics 
challenges poetics of language-in-itself in that the language of the community does not always, 
nor should it always, translate to the academic community the full richness of the local poetic 
expression of daily life, and that it challenges notion of access to language - both the dominant 
forms of languaging practical theology and those poetics bodies that have been subjugated. 

Finally, Glissant suggests there is a poetics of structure. Simply, “the creator of a text is 
effaced, or rather, is done away with, to be revealed in the texture of his creation” (Glissant, 
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2010, p. 25). Simply stated, a poetics of structure is one where the writer reports from an 
objective stance, to not write the “I’s” and “we’s.” As noted, the “I’s” and “We’s” are integral to 
this work. A decolonial poetics challenges this by writing in a biographical and communal 
poetics. 

Glissant’s categories are helpful in that these are themes that have emerged in the 
discipline of poetry and have import to practical theology. Glissant sees his poetics of relation as 
a response to all of the above. It is tempting to adopt Glissant’s poetics of relation, because it “is 
against the comfortable assurances linked to the supposed excellence of language. A poetics that 
is latent, open, multilingual in intention, directly in contact with everything possible” (Glissant 
2010, p. 32). This work proceeds with caution in regards to Glissant’s claim, because what 
appears on the surface to be a project of decoloniality, might be otherwise. Glissant suggests, 
“starting from the moment that cultures, lands, men, and women were no longer there to discover 
but to know. Relation represented an absolute (that is, a totality finally sufficient to itself) that, 
paradoxically, set us free from the absolute intolerances” (Glissant, 2010, p. 27). While Glissant 
is incredibly helpful in deconstructing Western biases in poetics, it is wishful thinking at best to 
imagine that the age of discovery is over. Practical theology in particular, in so far as it is 
dominant cultures seeking to discover people, cultures and practices of those least like them, that 
even the quest of knowing is in fact another form of discovery, an epistemology of violence. To 
imagine that we can immediately jump to knowing as relation beyond the “absolute's 
intolerances,” is a falsehood. In fact, this work suggests the opposite. It is principally in the 
“knowing,” in what we will later discover in reading Walter Mignolo as the privilege of the 
knowing subject, which is a form of coloniality that has continued long after formal colonization 
has ended. Glissant is helpful in so far as he traces poetics and gestures at new locations and 
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locutions from which the subjugated narratives can spring forth. With Glissant, this work shares 
a starting point: 

Inherited domination stemming from conquest and possession persists and grows more 
attractive, but within these voluminous circularities the lines become lost: light shed by 
ideological analysis is no longer enough to flush this domination out into the open. The 
resistance to contemporary forms of domination, too visible and at the same time 
undetectable and untouchable, is in turn limited in time and place, with no possibility (at 
the moment) of support from another locus of resistance. (Glissant, 2010, p. 61). 

What is uncovered here is an affirmation that straight theoretical research from the academy to 
the community will not improve the material lives of a particular community though keen on not 
dismissing theoretical contributions for conscientizaton. Likewise, it is not a simple reduction to 
using poetics of relation as the response to coloniality. Structures and logics of domination 
continue to exist in the community regardless if one simply moves to knowing and relation. 
Rather, it is to settle down and look at all the resources available to the researcher in a particular 
“time and space,” and to articulate a decolonial poetics of liberation from this spatial-temporal 
reality. A decolonial poetics that takes serious the aftermath of colonial violence and cultures of 
domination - coloniality - and articulates for, by and with the community language that seeks 
new ways of thinking. Such work is not without its own limitations though. 

Aristotle points out that it is by using poetics, in whatever genre, that inconsistencies are 
overlooked or lost in the expression of the narrative. Throughout this work, an incredible 
attention has been paid to note some of those inconsistencies. Some inconsistencies that have 
been named include: 

• Insider/outsider paradox of the researcher in this community; 
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• Writing a decolonial poetics from the academy; 

• “Decolonizing” a field such as practical theology, which is bathed in Euro-North 
American epistemology whose shared history with colonization creates an 
incredible tension between whether or not the field can truly side with those in the 
fields; 

• Using monikers such as Latin@, Chican@ and Mexican-American to describe a 
community and the researcher, when these identities and the identities of those 
being researched are far more nuanced than any of these terms can give credit for; 
and finally, 

• The inconsistency of permanent location of the researcher in a professional setting 
now outside the fields. 

This list is not supposed to be exhaustive, but in order to best articulate the theoretical 
underpinnings and articulate the ethnographic results in a truly new fashion for the academy, and 
one that is more authentic to the community, many inconsistencies arise. Many inconsistencies 
go unclaimed or ignored in more essentialized fields such as Latin@ theology, practical theology 
or even in decolonial theory. This is a confession that simply by putting words down on paper, I 
have already become inconsistent in my practice of living en conjunto with my community. 

This is by no means a complete discussion of Aristotle’s work or his influence in the 
West with regards to poetics. Rather, I am introducing the concept that poetics, even in its 
conception, is not limited to poetry as we understand it. It is principally about expressing shared 
narratives for a larger audience. It attempts to express the particular narratives and their tragic 
elements. Poetics expands far beyond even that. Gaston Bachelard draws poetics out much 
further, to examine the “poetic image” as the “emergence from language, it is always a little 
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above the language of signification” (Baehelard, 1994, p. xxvii). Bachelard gives focus to this 
image. It is the house that is the quintessential poetic form. He claims 

The house, quite obviously, is privileged entity for a phenomenological study of the 
intimate values of inside space, provided, of course, that we take it in both its unity and 
its complexity, and endeavor to integrate all the special values in one fundamental value. 
For the house furnishes us dispersed images and a body of images at the same 
time... Transcending our memories of all the houses in which we have founds shelter, 
above and beyond all the houses we have dreamed we lived in, can we isolate an 
intimate, concrete essence that would be a justification of the uncommon value of all our 
images of protected intimacy? (Bachelard, 1994, p. 3) 

By turning to the house, the home, he claims we can begin to see that the poetic image takes 
over. House’ is never sufficient when one reflects back on one’s home. It is through examining 
this move towards the poetic image of house - the doors, windows, creaky floor boards, the 
street it is on, the yard/no yard that surrounds it, the neighbors, the color of the walls, the smell 
of your room, the smell of the neighborhood, the size of the bathroom, etc. - one begins to see 
that, just as in philosophy, house cannot signify all that the house represents. One is then moved 
into the realm of the poetic. Here he adds in returning to Aristotle that “instead of becoming 
welded together, words loosen their intimate ties. Prefixes and suffixes - especially prefixes - 
become unwelded: they want to think for themselves” (Bachelard, 1994, p. 213). He adds, “by 
means of poetic language, waves of newness flow over the surface of being. And language bears 
within itself the dialectics of open and closed. Through meaning it encloses, while through poetic 
expression, it opens up” (Bachelard, 1994, p. 222). Poetics is this process of opening up 
language, here the findings of one’s community through ethnography. 
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When reflecting on the space of one’s home, this poetics then takes on an added weight. 
Looking at metaphors and images such as home or one’s own community, poetics is useful in 
bringing the reader more fully into the narrative, to showcase small pockets where those tragic 
elements emerge. For example, when describing the community of Salinas itself, a description 
could read as follows. 

As I drove to the lettuces fields, the road was lined with small, single story, adobe houses 
with clay tile roofs. The streets were wide. People walked on the sidewalks to and from 
places of business with Spanish names. On one comer, a store called “Manny’s” on the 
other “Josie’s Store.” The latter was boarded up. On the three mile drive to the field just 
outside of the building, I passed many churches, the Alisal Center for Fine Arts and R’s 
grandmother’s house. This was the daily drive to the fields... I drove in the darkness of 
morning. (Field Notes Nov. 24 th , 2014) 

This would be in keeping with a poetics of language in-itself and structure. Here we see poetics 
in reporting in-so-far as the narrative is attempting to describe what the researcher sees. This 
same moment in time is recorded in the following decolonial poetics of liberation. 

Luxury surrounded me. In a car that did not belong in the neighborhood, as my family 
andfriends began their dark journey to the land of toil, they left their homes. These homes, 
which held what is most precious to us - family, the altars of Mary adorned with marigolds that 
were just before the front door, our shelters - reflects our past and our present. As I passed the 
familiar places, 1 decided not to stop and have my daily coffee and concha. The Alisal Center for 
Fine Arts expresses the dual inheritance - no doubt the chairs are still in a the circle from the 
women’s healing circle the night before, circulo de mujeres. Calling out for healing, “ ‘ Zanloin 
xochitl tonequimilol, zanio in cuicatle ic huehuetzin telel a in tlalticpac. Ohuaya ohuaya. ’ Or 
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‘Only flowers are our adornment, only songs turn our suffering to delight on earth.' Ohuaya 
ohuaya ” was the translation provided (Curl, 2005, 31). The churches suggest sanctuary for 
some, practices of salvation. For others, the Church is an obstacle to liberation. As R said when 
discussing the community needs survey he conducted: 

So the Priests have a big pull, and people love them, and all we wanted was for them to 
make a five minute announcement at the end. I mean how long did it take me to explain 
this to you, just to do that. And then the end of the Church they do announcements. It is 
not part of their agenda so they don 7 want to do it. And then, we asked about youth 
groups. Can we go talk to the youth groups or the prayer groups or whatever. They just 
made it impossible ... But when going to talk about the community needs survey in the 
Cesar Chavez Library, they have “70 people ” show up (R, 2014). 

The library, nestledjust a block up from where I am driving, doesn 7 fit that many in any 
one space. Can you imagine? 70 people filling the bookshelves? Can you imagine, surrounded 
by books, in a space named for one of our own, that we would learn how to better our material 
condition? Imagine that? In the politics, philosophy, religion, history and children's sections of 
the library, between the stacks, men and women lined up to hear from through, over and beyond 
those stacks a message to better their material conditions. Churches, fitting hundreds, all able to 
see the front, to hear the front, to witness liberation at the altar, in the image of the cross 
hanging from the ceiling - empty. No words of liberation in those halls. No circulo attempting to 
heal our suffering, just the hours passing until the next Mass or service. The pulse of the 
community beat in that library last night. I can still feel it this morning on the cold, dark drive in. 
As the buildings are now behind me, the light of the sun lifts over the Gabilan’s (the mountain 
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range to the East). Cars already line the sides of the fields as we prepare to continue as our 
ancestors before us, beasts of burden. Things will change. 

The selection above relays not only the “what is happening,” as is the first step in our 
practical theological method, drawing on Isasi-Diaz and Tarango, but offers the reader so much 
more. It offers an insider look into the happenings of the same street, at the same time, as 
described originally. It adds to this description notions of lost and subjugated histories. It notes 
the recovery of the Nahuatl poetry and religio-mythological traditions to address the pains of the 
community. It also attempts to articulate more than what the researcher sees on the street - 
houses, businesses, churches and community centers. The description adds what came before, 
through naming the poetics expressed by the community and what rises over the mountains. It 
also expresses who is working for liberation in the particular spaces. That does not mean that it is 
not biased in its rendering. Of course, these same churches that have been named as “empty,” 
may be an exaggeration. However, it is the decidedly chosen positioning of the writer to side 
with those who are working for material liberation in the fields, as opposed to those who write or 
preach about it. It is an honest attempt to tap into the river beneath. 

Though this sort of poetic rendering is in keeping with what was said in the previous 
chapter about reporting ethnographic findings that both account for coloniality and the daily 
lived experience of individuals, the question remains why poetics in practical theology? Why is 
this a preferred way of reporting? As noted previously, such writing breaks the norms of 
traditional academic writing, disrupts the spatial and temporal familiarity readers are more 
accustomed to, and provides nuances of the community often mystified in contradictions and 
particularities so often glossed over. Why is this form of writing important for a decolonial 
Latin@ practical theology and the following report? 
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Recently, there has been an emergence of theopoetics as a theological discourse and 
discipline. As Callid Keefe-Perry’s Way to Water: A Theopoetic Primer (2014) and the 
continuation of the working group at the American Academy of Religion, “Theopoetics Working 
Group,” have both shown that theology, especially practical theologians, are beginning to 
explore ways that the poetic word impacts one’s understanding and exploration of the divine 
amidst suffering. Theopoetics is the closest appropriation to a poetics of “practical theology.” As 
previously mentioned, thinkers such as Rebecca Chopp and her “Theology and the Poetics of 
Testimony,” (2001) or more specifically to the Latin@ community Roberto Goizueta’s “U.S. 
Hispanic Popular Catholicism as Theopoetics,” in Hispanic/Latino Theology: Challenge and 
Promise (1996) have employed the term theopoetics to refer to the investigation of the divine 
through poetics in and through suffering and the Latin@ community, respectively. 

Theopoetics has not until recently accounted for other traditions except Christian. While 
there is certainly an openness to other traditions and poetic explorations of the divine, it as a 
discourse which has preferences Christian theology, or writing/reading Christian theology 
differently (Alves, 1990; Wilder, 2001; Barnes, 2009; Miller, 2010; Faber & Fackenthal, 2013). 
However in this context, especially with the Nahuatl recovery, theopoetics is beginning to 
emerge to capture these moments of theological and poetic utterances of the divine. A working 
definition of theopoetics might be then the creative language of a community and its members to 
express “what is above and what is beyond. ” 

Keefe-Perry’s, a leading figure in the field, defines theopoetics as “a means of making 
God, of shaping experience of the divine, and the study of ways in which people come to know 
the Spirit” (Keefe-Perry, 2009, 579-580). Simply, theopoetics come to know the Christian spirit. 
But what about one’s tonalli? For the community in Salinas, we are recovering different origins. 
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Tonalli is the spirit, placed before one’s birth by the divine beings at the top of our head. It 
remains with our material bodies, but can leave our bodies when we imagine, when we dream, 
when we, in the academic sense, construct the decolonial imaginary. Miguel Leon-Portilla’s 
work is profoundly influential in groups that gather in community centers to recover lost 
practices and teachings, such as the Alisal Center for Fine Arts. He says Aztecs “explored the 
possibilities of a new way of saying ‘true words’ about what ‘is above us, what is beyond.’ The 
adequate formulation of the theory they developed concerning metaphysical knowledge also 
found expression in their poetry” (Leon-Portilla, 1990, p. 74). Leon-Portilla claims that the 
“richness and precision of the Nahuatl language allowed the tlamatinime to embody in their 
poetry ‘the only truth on earth.’ Only through metaphor and poetry could they utter some truth 
about, and thus communicate with the divine” (1990, p. 79). Tlamatinime are the wise people 
and the poets of the Nahuatl speaking people, and resisted and continue to resist much of the 
tenants and religio-cultural elements introduced by the Friars during the conquest of Mexico. 

In Salinas, there is more than just Christian undertones and biblical imagery. There is an¬ 
other theopeotic historical and theological truth seeking recognition. We can find decolonial 
inspiration in Gloria Anzaldua who says “This land was Mexican once, / was Indian always, / 
and is. / and Will be again” (Anzaldua, 2007, p. 25). Such poetics, she continues “in the ethno- 
poetics and performance of the shaman, my people, the Indians, did not split the artistic from the 
functional, the sacred from the secular, art from everyday life. The religious, social and aesthetic 
purposes of art were all intertwined” (2007, p. 88). Simply, we are gathering the poetics from the 
everyday lives of farmworkers who are exploring what is “above and beyond” to account for 
their material conditions. Theopoetics is beginning to account for these material conditions, with 
“theopoetic activists” like Matt Guynn (2010). Guynn claims, 
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Theopoetic activists are called to tend to the heart and the imagination and the spiritual 
power of people and communities. This is the heart of theopoetics social change— 
unlocking personal-power-from-within, engaging myth and theology in new ways, 
walking with people while they develop the programs and initiatives that are rooted in 
engagement with God and deeply relevant to their own situations (2010, p. 113). 

It is in Salinas that theopoetics begins to imagine how to articulate the material conditions 
and the historical colonization of our ways of knowing. 

What this research is interested in follows Karmen Mackendrick’s work, where she looks 
at ways in which poetic language opens the reader/writer up to see, to hear, to feel, to taste and to 
smell differently. Karmen Mackendrick claims in Divine Enticement: “poetic language is not an 
arrival but a reach, always approaching” (2013, 143). More than this, poetic language is like 
“prayer. What the genres share is what sets them aside from most prose - not just their frequent 
musicality and sensory beauty, but the very fact of address, evident in their very frequent use of 
the second person” (Mackendrick, 2013, p. 143). Though the poetics that follows is not written 
in the second person, it is addressed to and from the community. It is both written with the words 
of the community members, and written in the tone of a love letter to my community. The 
narrative itself, told over the course of one twenty-four hour period and from one night to the 
next, attempts to pull together interview data with the notes from my time in Salinas. More 
importantly, it is written in honor of the community, to value the community and to uplift the 
community. 

A note about how the following will unfold. First, the reader will be invited into the 
community by offering a brief description of the local context. Then, based on the field notes and 
data gathered from the ethnographic research, a poetic narrative will be drawn from particular 
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experiences of every day life in the community. We ask that the reader keep in mind Merjorie 
Perloff, who claims that poetics is “the animating principle of the movement: poetic language is 
not a window, to be seen through, a transparent glass pointing to something outside it, but a 
system of signs with its own semiological ‘interconnectedness’” (Perloff, 2004, p. 158). This 
narrative is not supposed to be an encompassing narrative. Nor is it is supposed to depict the only 
way Latin@s who work the fields are healing or restoring their lives in the midst of oppression, 
hard labor and material suffering. It offers a myriad of stories and characters, each one entering 
onto the stage to share their story then allowing space for another. One example is the interview 
with “R.” R was the principal research partner who worked with me throughout the investigation. 
We examined both his story and my findings of the community. Anywhere in what follows that 
is between quotations marks and followed by an (R, 2014) are his words, as he wanted them 
represented. He came to represent someone not only who could tap into the river beneath, but 
also lived it, breathed it, was it for the community. He often would tell me where my capturing 
what I saw was off or could be better put; he told me when my analysis meant very little to our 
community; he connected our past to our present. He pointed the way to the river beneath. And 
in turn, listened to the places where the river would emerge from below the surface. It is with my 
community, I welcome you to the land where the River Beneath rushes below your feet. I hope 
you can tap into its life-giving force. 

POETICS OF PLACE 

The Salinas River winds up the Valley, providing water for the food production for most 
of those who might read this manuscript. If you have never been to this place, perhaps you have 
seen the residue of its production. In the grocery store you pass by our labels: Fresh Express, 
Mann Packing, Green Giant, Eat Smart, Tanimura and Antle Farms, Dole. You simply cannot 
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buy produce from the supermarket in the United States without seeing, touching, smelling, 
feeling and of course tasting our labor. Most of the Salinas River is however underground; an 
upside down river. It provides the life source for the production of agricultural goods and is 
being depleted everyday so that we may eat. Hold this upside down river in your mind, as we 
proceed. It serves as an image of an upside-down epistemology that requires exploration as to 
what it means that the river runs underground where no one can see it. If it represents 
epistemology or spirit of the community, what does it mean that most of it exists below the 
surface, only appearing above ground in a few places and a few times a year? The answer is in 
the theological theme of lo cotidiano. 

What does lo cotidiano look like in the Salinas Valley? Where do we begin? In the 
Valley, between the Gabilans and the Santa Lucias. On the brink of survival, the river rushes 
below our feet. What is clear from living and moving about the community is that it is in the 
evening that the community comes alive. It is here when families are together, as those that work 
in the fields return. As dusk approaches, so do our fathers and mothers. Carpooling to and from 
the fields everyday and sometimes, if they are lucky, getting a ride from the large white buses, 
the community waits in anticipation for them to come home. Here comes the first car. It 
approaches the small adobe building, simple white stucco on the exterior, clay tiles on top. 
Reminiscent of the architecture left by the Spanish. Living not just in the wake of a colonial 
history, the clay tile roof is a reminder of a type of design, a type of thinking left over, always 
hovering over the community’s head. 

The aged car, packed with workers, slows in front. A man exits. His skin is dark. His 
clothes are covered in sweat and dew from the fields. His boots and pant legs are covered in 
mud. His face is aged beyond his years. He leans back to stretch and waves at those in the car. 
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Tomorrow he will see these folks again. It is harvest season. He feels happy to have work. He 
slowly walks up to the building. He approaches the door. Takes a deep breath, leaving the day’s 
work behind him as he breathes out. He steps in and smiles to see his family. 

Slowly, he pulls each boot off. This worker, toiling in the soil all day, has just returned to 
the sanctuary of his home. His family has been waiting for him. The food is ready. The smell is 
fresh. Cooked onions, beans, rice, came asada. The smell of fresh tortillas resting in the clay pot 
fills the air. No salad. None of the greens that he spent the day cutting are on the table. No 
lettuce. Tomorrow he will cut more lettuce that will never be on the table. Perhaps in a few 
months, he will pick snap peas in Soledad. Still, green vegetables are far too expensive. Even if, 
in the case of snap peas, he spends his entire day on his knees, picking each pod off gently - 
broken pods don’t count - none will appear on his table. 

His family gathers around for dinner. He smiles and hugs each one. He asks did you do 
your homework? 

“What’s the point?” Asks one of the kids. “When I am 14 I can work with you.” 

The father lectures the family about the importance of an education. 

“ Education, it is the future of our family. I don’t want you to work in the fields. But, 
there is nothing wrong with working in the fields. Our family has done this for generations. But 
you have to change that. “This will always be where you are from. But this is no life. There is no 
time for play. No time for creativity. We pick lettuce all day, and we can barely afford food to 
eat” (R, 2014). 

“They know what you are talking about. The children.” The mother says quietly. 
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“They don’t know. They think there are not any options. And they are right. We were not 
bom with options. We have to think differently. We have to survive. Why do we have to pick 
lettuce? We don’t if you get an education. And a good education .” 

“If you are not the top five percent of the students.. .or if you are not the one getting in 
trouble; everyone else in the middle it is just kind of like up to you.” (R, 2014). 

“You will work in the fields. There is no choice.” 

The thing is that father knows that it was not always like this. He knows as he watches 
his children eat those beans that the brand on the bag of beans have historically constructed this 
hell; or does he know? He knows that there are global designs at work. Like one person said, 
these “systemic problems are man-made” and that this “oppression is passed on from generation 
to generation.” (Health Happens Here, 2013). Or perhaps, it is like one of his neighbors said: 

I mean where else are you going to learn about, you know, living surrounded by all this 
agriculture. And these people that each have some cool ass stories that how much they 
struggled...survived. They are out here putting food on people’s table but then they can’t 
afford to put food on their own table. It makes no sense. I can, I can do my little part in 
changing that. It is worth more money than you can ever make. (R, 2014). 

If one can’t afford to put food on the table - or in the very least the same food that one picks for 
the general population - how can one find hope? The father tells the children the story of their 
neighbor; they tell R’s story. 

“His dad,” he begins, “He always found a way.” His children lean in to hear more. “He 
worked in the fields. He had a really rough life. His mom died when he was seven. His dad 
kicked him out, because he got remarried, cause the lady, the step mom or whatever, didn’t want 
the kids around because the kids would remind her of the dad’s past life. You know, he was 
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seven. He was the oldest. And the lady didn’t want him. He was seven” (R, 2014). “But this 
dad,” the father continued, “he always found a way.. .he just wanted his family to be happy.” His 
children looked on. 

He talked about a little twelve-year-old kid with baskets of meat, and had to walk 
everywhere to sell it. If he didn’t sell it, he was going to get a beating, so he had to go 
everywhere and like do it. And then you know he came here and started working in the 
fields that is the only thing that was there. They needed work so he started doing it. My 
dad is a big guy. You have seen him. Everyone always tells me when I go to the soccer 
fields that like right now where I am going, your dad was a bad ass. No one could believe 
how fast he could cut the lettuce or like you know. He would bend down all day. And he 
is such a big man I don’t know how he does it. He always says it is out of necessity. You 
will do whatever you need, whenever you need it. Survival.” (R, 2014) 

The children all look at their dad, hearing this story of this man who made all things possible. 
“Who is this?” One child asked. 

“That is R’s dad.” 

The children smiled and finished their dinner. 

Their mother didn’t come to the table. She remained in the kitchen, both by choice and 
expectation. Was it a choice? As her husband toiled in the sun all day, she also worked here 
educating the next generation: watching after them, walking them to school, cleaning, cooking. 
The neighborhood, Alisal, as it is affectionately called by those that live there and East Salinas 
by those that don’t, has over 61,000 people living in the region. According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau and the “2009-2013 American Community Survey 5-Year Estimates,” for the Alisal area 
(93905), 92% identify as Hispanic or better 87% identify as Mexican. Median income for 
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workers is just over $16,000. 31% of those with families are below the poverty line. For those 
without the dad’s that will “make things happen,” those families with only a female head of 
household the poverty number jumps to nearly 50% (U.S. Census Bureau, 2013). 

How will they be able to afford to survive when half of everything they make goes 
straight to rent? What is the mother going to do if this dad disappears? She sends all the children 
off to do their homework. Trusting that the teachers are teaching her kids what to do. She can’t 
help them with the homework and neither can the dad (R, 2014). They know though that if they 
want their kids to have what the neighbor has, they need to be educated. The children all run off 
to do homework. Things are changing she knows. Coming from Mexico, she didn’t have the 
education or the opportunity some of the other mothers have in the community. She knows a 
few, bom and raised in the United States, who push back. They challenge the teachers. She hopes 
they are right. The most important thing is for the kids to get an education. 

This theme emerged throughout the community. The more people interviewed in the area, 
the more this story became the tragic poetics. Education is one of the few themes shared within 
this community as an answer to economic poverty, field labor and achieving success in America. 
Whether or not education provides these things is another story, another study. However, the 
message was clear: if a family could get their children into either of the Catholic private schools 
for High School on scholarship, this would not only be a success for the individual but for the 
community. While previous generations may have sent their children to Catholic schools to 
receive an education (often at little to no cost), now these schools just as other private institutions 
are becoming a much more niche market are tailoring their education to the local elite. In the 
community under study for example, there are a number of Christian private schools, allowing 
just a few students to enter each year. The Catholic schools, on the other hand, admit far more 
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students, but at a high cost. For those community members who like myself or those who were 
admitted on scholarship to these schools, we are the minority. R telling the story of his 
experience at a similar school: 

Because when my dad was cutting the fields, I forgot what farm E’s dad worked at, but 
he um, he was the overall rancher. You know the boss or whatever. So the first soccer 
game we had for [that school] and E was on the team, and my dad showed up. He said, 
Oh wow, that is the owner of the things, of the fields, and it was weird. Remember 
vividly; remember when we played in that school... My dad didn’t go though. I was you 
know, so I was looking for a ride or whatever. And E’s dad came up and was like “your 
dad is not coming. Your dad has to work late.” And I was like “what the fuck.” Because 
he was the boss... I remember that shit. Because I was like fuck, I am you know, I am at 
a school with all of these people are somebodies. There are no nobodies. Everybody is a 
somebody. (R, 2014) 

Here we have a shared religious education experience, between those that work the fields 
and those that own the fields. It is a Catholic education. However, there are stark differences in 
experience. R goes on to talk about how all of his classmates either own or run agri-business in 
Salinas. He goes on to say how his family did everything they could to raise enough money to 
send him to this school, to provide the education for their son and provide better opportunities 
for their family. And here is R, recalling his experience in extra-curricula’s of a Catholic 
education, where the “somebodies” - the some-bodies that have been deemed the bosses and 
owners are the same bodies that benefit from coloniality and continue to control, manage and 
own the means of production - are in a very material way creating an absence in the Chican@ 
field working other. And yet, the families within this community place great value in the 
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opportunities for an education, and a shared religious education. In the description of a table 
conversation above, we see the father placing a great value on education. In R’s own narrative 
there is a commitment to education. 

I didn’t have a room. We used to sleep in the living room... me and my brother would be 
out there, because it was a little one bedroom apartment. It was tough for that 
scenario...But my dad always figured out a way. He put us through [that school]. Which 
was not cheap, but you know, it was a good experience. I think ... even going to public 
elementary school kind of set us back. It put me in a bad position when I went to [that 
school] like everyone else knew so much more than I did. (R, 2014) 

In R’s narrative, after describing the economic depravity of his youth, he claims his family found 
a way to put him into that school referring to Catholic school “which was not cheap.” 

Returning to the family, the dad and mom looked at each other, exhausted from the day. 
They smiled at each other, because despite all of the pain he feels in his back and she feels in her 
feet, they have a home. They have a family. They have a community. They say something soft in 
Spanish to reassure each other. They say something that the outside world does not have access 
to nor should they. Here they are in an intimate moment, caught between living and survival. 

“I am going to the Center.” The mom said. “Can you make sure that they take a shower 
and get their homework done?” 

“That is not my job.” The dad said with a smile. 

“Things are changing. And yes, it is your job. I will see you later.” 

The mom left for the Center. It was the night in which the La Cultura Cura happens. On this 
night, the community sought to heal itself using practices of our grandmothers and grandfathers. 
Colectiva de Mujeres was her favorite time of the week. She gathered with other women from 
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the community and they came together in circulo. Based on the teachings of people like Jerry 
Tello - a Mexican-American, South Central Los Angeles native, a confluence of mixed identities 
who offers curriculums for healing and transformation - the community adapted many of these 
teachings to heal their wounds. Jerry Tello in an interview says of these lost practices, “we have 
broken that spirit, and what we are trying to do is recreate it. And not just with youth. We need 
elders there” (Health Happens Here, 2013). Coming to circle was something she looks forward to 
each week. As she approached the doors of the community center, she took a deep breath. She 
knew when she goes to recover, re-envision and connect with her ancestors, with what she sees 
as sacredness, the traditions of her family in Mexico, to open her wounds and to feel the world as 
new, she will be exposed. Others saw her for all her brokenness. The door opened. She walked 
inside and one could see the walls adorned with pictures of lost gods. There are headdresses and 
drums from the Kalpualli Tlayolotli Danza Azteca, the local group that performs the sacred 
dances of the community. 

From the outside, I could see the women gathered around a table, adorned with feathers, 
candles, pictures and burning sage in the center. She took her seat. The woman who organized 
the group is teaching traditions of our ancestors, both native to the Salinas Valley and for 
Mexican and Central American traditions for those of whom that is their ancestry. She claimed in 
a public interview “we have all their teachings, we have our grandparents, we have everything 
that comes from our cultural roots...we have to embrace it because somewhere down the line it 
got lost. Or just something that the youth are not proud of anymore” (Health Happens Here, 
2013). The door to the outside closes slowly. Closes to the world that beats down on these 
women’s backs; the world that has tried its best to oppress these practices, to dominate them, to 
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fold them into the practices of the Church, to offer a different salvation. The door closed to the 
outside world. The door figuratively read, “No colonizers allowed.” She was safe. 

The meeting ends and the door opens. “Don’t forget about Real Alisal a reminding 
voice says from inside the center. Real Alisal was a play put on by local narrative actors, who 
interview locals and perform their stories for the community. The point was to tell their own 
narrative, speaking back to those that write the “official histories” and asserted that there are 
local histories should be heard alongside those taught in the classrooms. 

Back at home, the dad put the children to bed. The lights are out in the house. Rent was 
very high. This small apartment can’t fit them all. Several children are asleep in the family room. 
More children perhaps even an extra family member in the other room. He waited in the 
bedroom for his partner to return. Tired from the day the father shuts his eyes. Tomorrow the sun 
rises and before that he must rise and meet the soil. 

Shots ring out in the darkness. The father rose to find his children. The members in the 
backroom were awake; their mother was already there. He went to the front room. His boys are 
huddled together. Eyes are wide open. 

“That was on our street? Wasn’t it dad?” 

“No. Don’t worry. It wasn’t on our street.” The father lied to his children as he guided 
them all to the backroom. Living in this neighborhood, one learned to tell how far away shots 
were. This family lives on the border between gangs. Acosta Plaza they call it. It is regarded as 
one of the most violent living areas in America. But this was where the family can afford to live. 

Two more shots, both followed by loud thuds. The sound and smelling of burned out 
tires. The shooters have left. 

“I am going to go check on the neighbors.” The dad says as he inches towards the door. 
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“Not yet.” The mother says. “Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with you, blessed are 
you among women, and blessed is the fruit...” the children join in. The father bows his head and 
pretends to pray, never taking his eyes off the door. 

“What sort of God would allows this?” He asks himself. 

“Holy Mary Mother of God, pray for us...” 

“We have not sinned,” he says to himself. “We work the soil all day. We have not 
sinned.” The family huddled together, all pretending to go to sleep. 

Images such as these are not rare. During the study (February - November 2014), there 
were several shootings and nearly 200 violent crimes -homicide, attempted homicide, assault, 
robbery, generic shooting, and four police killings of civilians - and little hope. While the entire 
family narrative may be drawn from several accounts of people I talked to in the neighborhood, 
the threat to life and livelihood is the lived reality of the community. When talking to R and 
several other community members, I asked questions about what a night where violent crime 
happens near to them feels like or how they respond. The end of the narrative was constructed 
from someone who went into great detail about how prayer is an important part of keeping their 
family safe, but at the same time they did not understand why if they prayed so much, the 
violence seemed to be concentrated in their neighborhood. Another woman I talked to worked 
nights at the local packing shed, and on our lunch break at nearly 2 AM, she talked about how 
working nights used to be a blessing. She did not have to experience any of the violence that 
happens late at night. But at night the wages were poor and the hours long. The average shift 
lasting from 8 PM - 5 AM. The work was monotonous. A phrase stuck me though as we spoke. 
She said, “What other options do I have though? Think about where I came from, from having 
nothing. Now I can afford to live. Sure the work is hard, and I need more money, but I have been 
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employed here almost twenty years, since my teens. How many people have that?” What struck 
me most about this statement was the “options.” We will discuss, decolonial and Latin@ 
practical theological options in the final chapter. But for now, the question remained: what 
sustained a community without options to construct a decolonial Latin@ practical theology from 
this place? 

When I asked further of what sustained her in this work, she told me she recognized that 1 
was a religious person, but religion has nothing to do with survival. The Church has not done 
anything in a long-time for the workers. She referenced her mother’s religion, some sort of mix 
of “Mexican stuff,” and “Catholic stuff,” but that neither were her religion. She reminded me that 
it was not my religion that brought me back to the sheds to work, talk and write, but my 
education. 

As a practical theologian constructing a Latin@ practical theology and analyzing it from 
a decolonial lens, these narratives challenged some of the themes that emerged. Education, as the 
response to the economic depravity, hard work and neighborhood violence, were some of the 
first things to be named by people when prompted about what would provide opportunities for 
the community or what are the practices that sustain the community. Education emerged as a 
repeated theme, offered up both in terms of formal education and in terms of sustaining the 
community. But it was not just formal, classroom education. In the Alisal Center for Fine Arts 
there were a number of cultural education programs that occurred. Some have been named - 
circulo de mujeres. Others like, Real Alisal a narrative play where local actors portray the stories 
of local Salinas people, or Cultura Cura, a series of workshops designed to heal the community, 
were local programs designed to educate the community about their cultural inheritance. Cultura 
Cura “is a transformative ‘health and healing’ philosophy, which recognizes that within 
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individual, family and community cultural values/traditions/indigenous practices, exist the path 
to healthy development, restoration, and lifelong well-being” (Alisal Center for Fine Arts, 2013). 
Another program, Kalpualli Tlayolotli Danza Azteca teaches “the cultural and spiritual 
traditional dances of the pre-Columbian Aztec people. Learn to honor and respect the life 
elements like earth, fire, air, water, sun and moon through these rich and meaningful dances” 
(Alisal Center for Fine Arts, 2013). These programs offered after school and at night were just a 
few examples of the ways in which the community was beginning to look into their own histories 
to seek to recover practices, religious and cultural, to heal their community. The community 
learned to breathe in the ancestors, to tap into one’s tonalli and to feel the rhythm, the lifeblood 
of the community. Borrowing from the image at the beginning of the chapter, education of this 
sort was an attempt to surface the underground river. It was an attempt to recover lost spiritual 
practices and subjugated epistemologies, both through formal education and through the 
practices of the community. 

Drawing the narrative to the daily, lived experience of Latin@ field workers, the 
researcher found themes of both the importance of having work, despite it being hard, and 
survival. I found workers would tell me over and over about the monotony and the pain of doing 
laborious work everyday. There were notions of fear of deportation or worse, when harvest 
season ends and there is no more work and the inability to feed a family. Perhaps of greatest 
value to the reader was that there were a multitude of narratives in this space. The narratives not 
only included those of the managers, land owners and those who dictated terms in the fields, but 
also the multiple narratives of those that suffer under the weight of coloniality and whose 
ancestors suffered under a “pious” colonialism in the Mission system. When the theme of 
survival emerged, it always did with the formerly colonized, the oppressed, the field workers, but 
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this group did not share a singular, coherent cultural inheritance. It was rather a gathering of 
multiple narratives sharing a common suffering both historically under the Spanish mission 
system and currently under agribusiness. It included Mexican and Central American migrants. It 
also included those who identify as Chicano. And still others, who identified and continue to 
identify with the California indigenous roots. This follows Emma Perez when she claims that 
“despite geo-political borders, those of us who study Chicanas and Chicanos face historiographic 
dilemmas regarding the placement of people who, although Mexican or mixed Native American 
by birth, entered a unique double bind as a diasporic yet colonized race in the nineteenth-century 
United States” (Perez, 1999, p. xviii). Here we have people in diaspora, who were colonized, 
subjugated and oppressed, along with their histories and present realities, and all converging on 
the Salinas Valley. This history of oppression marked one’s entry into field work. It dictated 
whether you are a worker or a manager, a migrant laborer or a field owner. Why does this 
concern the practical theologian? Because the first iteration of this process in modernity was 
enacted, aided and maintained by the Mission system, by religious education, by preaching, by 
the work of the faithful, the traditional sub-disciplines of the discipline of practical theology. 

This is made most apparent in the work itself, so let us turn to what agricultural work looks like. 

Rising at 5:30 AM to put on my clothes, I prepared the lunchtime meal and put on 
enough layers to keep me warm for the 40 degree morning and the damp feeling of the dirt and 
fields after they have been watered that night, not to mention the light fog that is sure to still be 
hanging over the valley. Gathering a canister of coffee, I needed to drink it before I got into the 
fields. There was no taking coffee into the field. 

I am surrounded by fields, as far as the eye can see. This land was wild once. When it 
was wild, we had no control of the land. They attempted to tame it, along with the people. Rows 
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upon rows. Rows of mono-culture. Mono-culture, could translate to the experience of these 
workers in a dominant culture. There is one culture that dictates terms, determines pay, 
determines hours and determines the manner and tools one uses to do the work. The mono¬ 
culture determines the way one prays, determines the way one heals from the work, and was 
brought from Europe. There is no creativity in this culture. Culture though derived from the 
Latin cultura meaning cultivate, does not cultivate the local, only the foreign. Culture is driven 
from the top, never from the soil or those that slosh in its muddy troughs. Never is culture drawn 
from the river beneath. 

The drive up to the fields is slow and the supervisor is always waiting. The man, who I 
would later talk to at length, approached the cars that already lined up. He drove alone today. 
The cars lining the side of the fields are a decade or older. He looked ready to work. For myself, 
I wrote of the experience later, “I can’t believe I am back. I can’t believe I am doing this work.” 
This work is not something someone longs to do. This is not farming. This is harvesting for 
production, to put food on someone else’s table.” 

“Start stretching.” The field supervisor yells out to all gathered. It is translated into 
Spanish. The smell of pesticides fills the air, but of course, the workers safety is put first. The 
field owners would never spray so close to the time of the harvest. And yet, every year there are 
those days when the smell and fumes from pesticides permeate the air. After bending over and 
stretching from side to side, we are instructed to line up across the rows directly behind a long 
dragon looking conveyer belt. We each were designated to a row. We all collectively pulled our 
bandanas over our faces to both keep warm, but also to keep the dust and chemicals out of our 
face. We gathered our knives. Rounded at the top and sharp all around, we were reminded of 
how to pick the lettuce. 
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“Grab it at the base with your left hand, turn, and cut the bottom by jabbing your knife 
through the stem. Clean off the leaves. Throw the remainder of the head onto the conveyer belt. 
Don’t jab too far or you will cut the person next to you. Point the knife down when you jab, so 
you don't cut yourself. If you cut yourself, don’t panic. The left hand will wear this glove and 
that should protect you. Should you cut yourself despite that, cover your hand please try not to 
bleed on the soil. The first aid station is next to the truck over there, where I or another 
supervisor will be. Come over as fast as you can and we will take care of you. We will announce 
water breaks and lunch. The bathrooms are those port-o-potties over there. Try to keep up. We 
have a lot of ground to clear. Don’t hurt yourself or hurt someone else. If you have a problem, let 
me know. Questions? Get to work. Trabajo.” What struck me was not the tone of the delivery of 
instructions, but the lack of translation. Here, surrounded by those who have worked for 
generations on this land, when the land was Mexico once, with those who have travelled long 
distances to work the land, who mostly spoke a different language, namely Spanish, that the only 
word translated was work. We were dehumanized. The matter of fact-ness of the language 
ensured that this man knew better than the rest of us. For this worker, walking alongside the man, 
I knew the person who owned this particular field; I knew what this supervisor’s son was doing 
for a living, knew him by name, but there was never a glance in my direction, never a semblance 
of I know you. Individuality had been lost. I was like the man to the supervisor, venturing to do 
work; a cog in the wheel; a machine to put food on another’s table. Perhaps this was my place. I 
remember thinking so as a child. 

The man didn’t seem to be bothered by this apparent disregard for humanity. He took his 
knife and got straight to work. We started in the early morning. Our cotton hoodies were damp 
from the fog. The hum of the conveyor belt drowned out the noise of the morning. We breathed 
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through our bandanas. Some of the workers talked to each other while they work. The man 
worked without talking. He bent over, as if his body is pre-programmed to contort in such a 
manner. He jabbed at the lettuce with the knife like it is an extension of his hand. With one hand, 
he gracefully grabbed the base of the lettuce, in this field it is a stalk of romaine, and quickly slid 
the sharp, rounded edge of the knife through the base. He then removed the excess leaves and 
placed the remainder on the belt. He bent over and repeats this motion for 8-10 hours a day. 

I struggled to keep up with his motion, with his work. In fact, at one point, I am sure that 
he pointed at me and told a friend that I couldn’t keep up. There is no doubt that I am a long way 
from my youth, when this work came easy. I was out of place. My hands were and are soft. Soft 
enough to write this dissertation. 

The man continued to work until the supervisor notified us of lunch. We all return to the 
cars. The man sits there and doesn’t say anything until we started talking about work again. 
“Yuma.” He says, “I heard there is more work down there. They are not having problems with 
the drought like here.” This was common. I remember it from childhood. There was and is a 
deep and historical connection between the Salinas Valley and Yuma, Arizona, which is nestled 
just next to the border with Mexico. All of the farms, packers and growers from the Valley were 
also located there. Which was how many of these workers came here in the first place. As was 
this case with the man, who crossed from Mexico, worked for this same company in Yuma, and 
when harvest season was over, moved to Salinas. “It’s good work too. They pay more.” 

The conversation continued over lunch. People talked about their lives and about their 
children. They talked about whether or not the food was good, and what their plans for the 
weekend were. They talked about the activities their families were engaged in, such as church, 
soccer and after school activities for their children. One day, the man broke the casual 
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conversation: “What do you want here?” The man asked me. He apparently could tell I was no 
longer (if I ever was) someone who regularly worked the fields. I told him and the others I had 
not spoken to yet about my project, about where I was from, and how I had worked in the sheds 
before I came to this space. I told them all I was trying to figure out what sustains them in their 
daily lives. I asked them about them about their daily routines. Everyone was quite, until one of 
the group said he knew me and I knew R’s family. This is when they all started telling me 
stories. They told me stories of working the land, of their travels to this valley that Steinbeck so 
rightly called East of Eden. The man told me he had lost faith a long time ago, but still lights 
candles when he “needs to.” He told me about his family. 

The man told me about what the local Catholic Church did for the community. One large 
Church, bordering what is considered East Salinas, where the workers live, and South Salinas, 
where the owners and managers primarily live, it was a large congregation. He told me that he 
went there often with his family and that the leaders there know about the hardships of the farm- 
work, but had never done the work. This was a problem for the man. He pointed back at my 
hands, “they are softer than yours,” he said referring to the Priest’s hands, “at least you used to 
have callouses, there and there, and your boots looked used.” He looked out over the horizon. He 
pointed to one of his friends and said I should talk to him about religion. “Why?” I ask. “fie used 
to work in San Juan Bautista, long before we were here.” 

I went to talk to the man, but the bell for lunchtime to end rang and we were back to 
work. The man’s friend did not come back to work the next day or the day after that. I had lived 
out in the San Juan Bautista area for a brief period as a teenager. The work under the view of the 
mission has not changed in several hundred years. The Mission resting up on a hill provided the 
Franciscans a way to look out over its lands. Today, though the lands are owned and operated by 
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other people, but the Mission continues to look down on those that work the fields. These fields, 
like the missions, were worked by the oppressed and drew on a Mission history. As Alison Lake 
says of the missions: 

The missions were built upon conscripted Indian labor, and even after the dissolution of 
the missions, the ranches and pueblos continued on this basis until the end of the Mexican 
period. Mission Indians, ex-mission Indians, and villagers living outside the missions 
were all part of the labor pool. When trained labor was needed at new settlements, 

Indians would be relocated, sometimes by force...The missions frequently hired out local 
workers to the presidios and ranchos. It was the missions, not the workers, who received 
wages, food, clothing, or hides for the work performed. (Lake, 2006, p. 148) 



Figure 1: San Juan Bautista Mission (left) and fields below. Taken November 2014. 

San Juan Bautista Mission (pictured above) was established in 1797 by Father Fermin 
Lausen, a Basque Franciscan Missionary who followed his more famous predecessor, Junipero 
Serra (1713-1784 CE). According to the man in the fields, his friend’s family were brought to the 
Salinas Valley from the Central Valley following the Indian conscription narrative detailed 
above. He didn’t know what group they were originally. Many of the Central Valley farm 
working indigenous were Oholone or Yokuts of the Central Valley. The Yokuts were a family 
group north to my own now lost Kitanemuk ancestry. These groups in the Central Valley were 
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brought down from the mountains and hills surrounding the Central and San Joaquin Valleys, to 
work towards the coast in the Missions or move them South to what is now known as the Tejon 
Ranch (established 1843 by the Mexican Government). The workers provided the cornerstone 
for a labor force ready to till and work the land. European descended ancestors owned and 
managed the land, and indigenous and conscripted people served as field laborers. Now while the 
system is more complicated today, there is no doubt that the wealth and systems first cast by the 
mission system set the framework for labor relations between land-owners and those that worked 
the land. 

This is the history that we inherit as we head back into the field. Consider the 
dehumanizing gaze of the field supervisor. Could this not be coloniality rearing its ugly head? 
Consider that 

Since 1550, as a way of maintaining control of its colonies, Spain had required that its 
New World citizens be taught Spanish. Just as Catholicism was meant to supplant Indian 
religions and beliefs, the Spanish Language was mean to supplant the multiple native 
languages of the mission’s inhabitants. In 1770 King Charles III issued a language policy 
that prohibited the use of Amerindian languages and customs and promoted Spanish 
culture in all its forms. (Lake, 2006, p. 73) 

The decree. Real Cedula de Carlos III, 10 May 1770, outlined how those who represented the 
Spanish crown, both religious and non-religious, must teach and speak the Spanish language to 
the Amerindian population. Spanish, here, not much older than the United States itself, was 
established on this land as a colonial language. Coloniality, in the presence of language, can be 
heard when sitting around this circle and listening to field workers talking. Two colonial 
languages, English and Spanish, speaking to each other: one currently empowered and the other 
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a subtle reminder of colonialisms grasp on a people and the land: both representing colonial 
epistemological frameworks. 

Brought out of the mountains and into the valley, or migrating for survival, workers from 
all over California, Mexico, the Southwest and Central America were here. In the afternoon, they 
moved the man and me up on the conveyor belt. We were to take the heads that had been cut 
below and make sure they are ready to be boxed, and if we were at the end of the line box them 
ourselves. We were lucky to have this job. Many of this particular company’s competitors were 
and are innovating their picking process, moving to automated processes and robotics. When 
talking to a person in the community, whose family owns one of the larger companies in Salinas, 
he told me they have a lettuce picker that has a high powered jet that shoots across the base of 
the lettuce, and scooper gently lifts it onto the conveyor belt. Instead of a large number of 
workers cutting lettuce and making sure the heads of lettuce stay on the belt, this process 
involved a smaller number of what he calls “high skill” jobs. He added that the machine was also 
better at preventing “repetitive motion related injuries.” The “Automated Romaine Harvester” 
only works with the romaine crop and not the other leafy green varieties or ice burg lettuce, but 
this person assured me that they will be able to apply the same sort of technology in the future to 
the other picking practices. 

While we were working, I asked the man if he had heard of this machine. He had, but 
said it has a lot of problems still and does not pick as fast as field hands. What sort of theological 
study will be warranted in this space if in fact the work is no longer done by us? What sort of 
decolonial practice will be necessitated for an automated workforce? This would be a good time 
to relay the difficulty of focusing on specific research questions while doing this repetitive work. 
Did this man want to work? And if he did what do I do with the essential research questions of 
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the study: “what are the theological themes, codes, labels and practices that are present in the 
daily lived experience - lo cotidiano - of Latinos/as, Mexicanos/as, Mexican-Americans, 
Chicanos/as and Latin Americans in a particular space, Salinas, California, focusing on those 
persons associated with agribusiness and agricultural workers? And how might a decolonial 
poetics be leveraged in liberating not only the material conditions of this community, but 
practical theological discourse surrounding marginalized communities?” Though some of the 
conceptual and theoretical work would not be readily apparent to many in the community, those I 
built a strong rapport with were asked these questions directly. 

This man in particular, after some explaining of what I meant, reaffirmed that he was 
proud of where he was from and the work he was doing. He said it is important to feed people. It 
was important for him to beat these machines. He also followed that looking for beauty in 
everything is an important task. He couldn’t recall much beauty in what he was doing. However, 
he said when he returns home and sees his family he is happy. This sentiment was echoed in my 
time in the packing sheds as well. For one of the machine operators, who immigrated to the 
United States, she was proud that her wage offered her and her family steady employment. She 
told me how her daughter had just started at a state college, just like I did, and had plans to 
pursue graduate degrees after that as well. This sentiment of taking home a daily wage and 
sharing it with the family was central for the man and many in the community. It was part of 
what people called survival. He assured me that there was nothing more holy than working, and 
that he was happy to have found employment. He knew the community was not getting what it 
deserves for the work, nor is it fair, but that he was still happy to have the work. 

When I asked him about land ownership and what his thoughts were about how his 
family and the families of others such as myself for the most part have had to work the land on 
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behalf of others. He said he just assumed that was the way things are and will be. He said that 
things don’t change unless the children of workers make the change and that takes a long time. 
And even then, the younger generations do not know who they are or where they are from, or 
claim it, and never show it. He told me how proud he is that his children will never have to come 
to the fields, but it makes him sad as well. He says they will not learn how hard it was and said, 
with a laugh, that he doesn’t understand why I came to do the work as well. He reminds me that 
these questions could have just as well been asked at his house. 

We continued to work and talk, until the supervisor came to tell us to stop talking and 
keep working. We worked until our break. By the time break came, the sun was high above our 
heads. The Salinas Valley is generally cool, but where we were was particularly hot. We went to 
get water. There was no shade for us to sit under, and because all the trees had been cleared for 
the fields many generations ago, we had no shade to sit under. Some of the workers returned to 
their cars to in the dust with the limited shade their cars offered. Myself and the man drank our 
water and headed back to the machine, because on the belt there was a canopy that covered our 
heads. We stretched a bit on the platform. My back and shoulders were still sore from the 
morning. My feet and legs were tired from standing all day. My hands were starting to show 
callouses from holding the knife too tightly in the morning. 1 asked the man if he was sore. He 
told me he was always sore, but more importantly tired. 

We worked the conveyor belt the rest of the day. I returned to the car and tried to capture 
what happened, as I had every day I worked over the period of study. I watched the cars line-up 
to leave. The man slowed his car as he passed me in my car. He asked if I needed something to 
eat and that I could go to his house. I thanked him and said I would love to at some point. He 
smiled and waved, and then drove off. I only saw him once after and we did not work together. 
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The man articulated to me in this instance themes that were apparent throughout my work. He 
came to represent and embody a dual construction, dual consciousness. On the one hand, he 
completely understood his social location. He understood the larger structures at work that 
caused his oppressed condition. On the other hand, coloniality was so strong in this narrative he 
was truly thankful for the “opportunity” to work despite this understanding. While looking at 
field workers could have depicted the lived reality and the harsh conditions, even though this is 
just a small vignette, I wanted to be sure to provide the complete picture of what constituted 
working in agriculture in this region. Unlike traditional pastoral practical theologies, here 
pastoral denoting shepherding and farm work, a decolonial practical theology must account for 
non-traditional, daily rhythms. Though in the first offering the family was all home at night, and 
was followed by a daily-lived experience in the fields, I also experienced work in the agricultural 
packing plants during the night shift. Coloniality and the demands of the current market structure 
are so great, that those who work in agricultural can no longer rely on circadian rhythms to 
dictate work on the field. In order to feed the former colonial system and now simply a system 
marked by coloniality, workers must work 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. What follows below 
is what I found working on the night shift. 

After dinner, we packed our lunches. As paradoxical as this may sound, the night shift, 
typically 8 PM - 5 AM, the lunch hour is a typical lunchtime meal. This job, in the sheds, was a 
temporary job for the researcher. However, invaluable insights were gained from living and 
working in a community that is expected to provide produce 24 hours a day 365 days a year. The 
work in the sheds differed than the work in the fields. During the day, a large proportion of the 
workers that I worked with were men. In the sheds at night and working on the line, the workers 
were primarily women. The first language of this group was similar to that of the men in the 
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fields - Spanish. As we all parked in the dark of night, we all approached the shed with a 
quickened pace, as the hour approached to start the shift. The workers gathered in the 
locker/break room, where we put on their smocks, ear buds, helmets, masks and gloves. All 
personal belongings and technology are left in the locker rooms. The wages were roughly the 
same in this line of work as in the fields. Everyone had to clock in within a five-minute window 
in order for one’s time to start at the top of the hour. The line was impatient as each of us slid our 
card. There were many jobs inside the shed. There were those that build the boxes to put the 
produce into on their way out to their desired facility. There were those that mark the “raw” 
goods to be used for production - raw goods depicting the produce that came in from the fields. 
There was a station for cutting the heads off broccoli. Using a small knife, a worker jabbed and 
cropped the florets off the heads as fast as possible. There were those that ensured that the 
packaging machines are printing the right amount and then put the packaged goods into the 
boxes with the correct count. At another station, a worker stood on a conveyor belt with a 
number of other workers and placed small produce into “party” platters. There were only a few 
jobs where you could have a conversation. The hum of the machines drowned out most noise. 
There were jobs that can only be done by the union employees, such as driving heavy equipment 
like forklifts. There were still those other jobs that are only done by line supervisors, such as 
determining how many people are to work on each line, when breaks occur, ensuring that 
machinery was running and coordinating with the managers who work inside the office. There 
were also the quality control supervisors, who inspected all “product” - product is the word for 
all of the vegetables - before it goes into production. Finally, there were those in transportation 
that take all of what has been produced and placed the orders in the warehouse to go to the 
respective order sites. 
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Unlike the fields, I could not have conversation with any of the workers during the shift 
itself. Many of these workers knew ahead of time that I was coming back to the sheds. This was 
a place of refuge for me when I was younger. My Father, who worked in the main building, 
would get me a job to help me pay for school. I worked before on the night shift, on the line and 
in quality control. 

During the break, people were eager to share their stories with me. I asked about their 
daily-lived experience, especially since their night shift disrupted the norm of agricultural labor 
and the flow of one’s day. Many were happy in this job, and shared with the field workers of the 
day, the desire for better jobs, especially when work opportunities became less frequent. For 
example, along with Arizona, several women had worked in Southern California in the 
strawberry fields. As I have published elsewhere, this work - the toxicity of the berry, the hard, 
back-breaking work, long hours and short harvest season - earned strawberries the nick name la 
fruta del Diablo (Reyes, 2012). In the Salinas Valley, these women and their families found a 
little more stability. 

I ask about their daily rhythms and the spiritual and religious practices that keep them 
going through the night shift. One woman told me she says “little” prayers to herself every now 
and then when she was on the line. As a Roman Catholic, she told me about how her Priest often 
told the congregation that having work was a blessing. While she worked at night, her husband 
was at home with the kids. She told me that she was worried about the community at night, 
especially with the gang violence and crime in the neighborhood. She hoped that her children 
went to bed on time. She talked about the reverse timing, seeing her children off to school in the 
morning, before she slept for the day. The river beneath emerged again. What is this logic that 
requires such a reversal of daily rhythms? 
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Another woman shared how hard it was for her to make sure her children have done their 
homework, are fed and clothed before they head off to school. She was happy that she has work 
that allows her to be home when they wake up and that they have someone home when they 
come home from school. She said she has all the usual Catholic symbols in her house: Virgin 
Mary and her altar at the front door, decorated with flowers and occasionally fruit, the pictures of 
saints and Jesus throughout the house and her walls have a crucifix on the inside part of her 
doorways. After asking her why she does this and how this helps her with the everyday work and 
the nightly worries for her family, she said it is what she was taught to do and God will look after 
her. It was hard not listening to her and not to consider Memmi’s lines about institutional 
religion: 

With its institutional network, its collective and periodic holidays, religion constitutes 
another refuge value, both for the individual and for the group. For the individual, it is 
one of the rare paths of retreat; for the group, it is one of the rare manifestations, which 
can protect its original existence. Since colonized society does not possess national 
structures and cannot conceive of a historical future for itself, it must be content with the 
passive sluggishness of its present. It must withdraw even that present from the 
conquering invasion of colonization which gives it prestige with the young generations. 
(Memmi, 1991, p. 101) 

It reminds me of this sentiment, because as she spoke I wanted to ask deeper questions about her 
religiosity and how it connected to her role here in the packing shed. I wanted to ask questions 
about whether or not the Priest who said it is a blessing to have work, inspired her to ask for 
more out of this monotonous job. It was clear though as she continued on in her discussion that 
she truly saw this job as a “blessing.” What and how do I wrestle with this lived reality? I 
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propose a decolonial Latin@ practical theology in the next chapter, but in the moment, the 
stories of struggle and survival are jarring. It is unnerving to know that the wage was not livable, 
the rhythm of this work was not sustainable, and yet there were people that were thankful for the 
work, for this life. It angers me that this sentiment was and is often interpreted as humility. The 
workers themselves know this work was unjust, and yet, there was an acceptance of the work, of 
the low pay, long hours and unstable working conditions. To what ends? Simply - survival. 
Caught in the clutches of the eagle. 

The bell rang five minutes before lunch ends, reminding us to put back on our equipment 
and head back to the floor. The second half of the night shift was always the hardest. It was when 
the production managers become most anxious about meeting quotas and orders. On the days 
where the crews are ahead of schedule, where they hope to push the crew harder in order to save 
the company even more money and be rewarded. One night 1 was sent up to the top level to put 
boxes together. I would then put on a separate conveyer belt that would distribute them to 
specific lines. From up where I was stationed you could see the whole entire floor and would 
receive orders for which boxes where via a radio. I was no doubt selected for this job most 
nights, because I spoke as my first language English. Some of the production supervisors spoke 
only English and either relied on key interpreters for them or expected people to know the 
language. On a certain level, many of these same supervisors came to like me and talked with me 
during breaks. It may have had to do something with sharing the same language. Regardless, this 
work required like everyone else that I performed my duties in the cold shed, roughly 34 degrees 
or just above freezing. The only difference was that I now isolated. The only interaction I had 
with others was over the radio. There would be no talking to people doing this job. there would 
be no investigation of the daily lived experience in this sort of isolation, except to say exactly 
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that - isolated from my community. This work was isolating and intentionally so. The work 
required that people spend as little time talking about their material conditions as possible, and as 
much time in isolation performing duties. Morale is not something that worried the production 
managers, because the work was seasonal and there was always an abundance of labor. I 
obtained my job through familial connections, as many of the workers here did. Some of the 
workers obtained the job through a temp agency that places agricultural workers in the sheds and 
tells them to expect to be moved regularly. 

A life existing between survival and struggle, between having a “home” and being a 
migrant, that is the narrative that exists in this space. It is not a coherent, encompassing all the 
different people in Salinas. It does share some of the themes of the findings in small vignettes 
that give a glimpse into the daily lives of farmworkers in the Valley. These narratives challenge 
practical theology to start from these places that are not traditional sites of worship, religious 
education and faith. These narratives challenge practical theology not in the content, but in the 
form. It is in the investigation of these spaces, in time and place, that Church Missionaries, 
religious educators and pious colonizers have created a system of poverty, oppression and 
coloniality in the space and have left an indelible mark on the people that inhabit the land. It is 
principally because the people are seeking to recover what is lost, what is no longer, rather than 
look to the redemptive and salvific history provided by the church and its practical theologians 
who are asking simply “what is going on?” without embarking on a journey into the fields that 
practical theology needs a new starting place, a new way of looking at where and how the story 
of the discipline can and should be told in this space. The moment has come to answer the 
question: why not spend more time looking in the Churches? One might ask, is it only because 
the of the theory of coloniality? No. Colonizers take note. We work and toil in soil everyday 
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there is work, 10-12 hour days, 6 days a week. We work nights and the shed is open 362 of the 
365 days out of the year. If the community occupies these spaces and are going to other sites for 
their healing, then that is where a practical theologians from the community should plant their 
feet. 

The poetics above provides a report of the material conditions of the community. It opens 
with hope. A hope of the river beneath in places and people who are actively seeking to 
undermine, recover and heal the community through shared religious and cultural practice. 
However, I end with isolation, because this is coloniality. This is the cold reality of the under 
ground river. Colonialism and its child coloniality continue to impact the community. Practical 
theology can address this. It can address subterranean reality by attempting to tap into the lived 
reality, as the chapter opened, and also articulating in the end that even in the quest for beauty 
one can find isolation. There may be no divine. Or, that poetics opens up the space for the ability 
to see the material conditions as both oppressive and how others see the beauty in their daily 
lives and express gratitude. It is a tragic poetics. It is tragic because coloniality is a condition in 
which the community, in some instances, is thankful for. Captured by the reality, the condition of 
coloniality, the members of Salinas perform their poetics. We live in the tension between 
recovery and liberation, and survival and gratitude for our material struggle. It is in this tension 
that a decolonial option for a Latin@ practical theology in this space is necessary. It is to this 
option that I now turn. 
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CHAPTER SIX: DECOLONIZING SALINAS 

This is where I grew up. I want to show my kids that even though we live here, this is 

where we come from. 

— R2014 

This chapter discusses what a decolonial option for a Latin@ practical theology might 
look like, given the findings from the previous chapter. Drawing on decolonial theory, the 
chapter will be expanded to see the impact of this line of inquiry, specifically noting the 
epistemological assumptions in both practical theologies and Latin@ theologies, and examining 
what, if any, decolonial options the discipline might have or benefit from. The chapter will 
attempt to show how such an attention to writing a poetics and subsequently reading a poetics, 
could be one such decolonial act for the field. 

In order to move forward with our analysis of the Latin@ practical theology constructed 
in the previous chapter, specifically looking at the lives of those in agricultural communities and 
using a poetics to speak creatively and transformatively about that community, there needs to be 
a theoretical framework to house the analysis. Given what was said about the shortcomings of 
both Latin@ theologies and practical theologies in general - addressing the claim that practical 
theologians such as Browning and Osmer miss the mark and fail to account for coloniality - a 
decolonial framework is the principle theoretical framework to analyze the findings. That does 
not mean that other liberative frameworks such as a feminist, queer, deconstructive 
(poststructuralist) or liberation theologies and philosophies could not have also been employed. 
Rather, a decolonial framework is transdisciplinary in nature and draws on theorists from these 
and other disciplines, and challenges them to consider the full weight of colonialism and 
subsequently coloniality. Returning to Isasi-Dias and Tarango, we have followed their four steps. 
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In the first step, we told stories, constructing them in a tragic poetics. We began to analyze the 
stories both from the field and context of practical theology and Latin@ theology, but more 
importantly using concepts such as coloniality. We then liturgized, or in this case, thought about 
the lost practices, the lost traditions. Untranslated in the previous chapter, we sought to gesture 
towards the recovery of the poetics of our lost and subjugated practices and epistemologies. We 
attempted to articulate in our own poetics our truth about the above and beyond through talking 
about the daily realities of the land. Finally, we rest in the theoretical strategizing. I am offering 
here the decolonial option as a new epistemological starting place for a Latin@ practical 
theology from this particular space and community. This starting place is just one option among 
many, but one that has yet to be accounted for by the discipline of practical theology. 

Colonialism played a critical role in subjugated people in the Americas and in the Salinas 
Valley. Coloniality, which will be defined at length, but for now is the traumatic residue - the 
psychological scarring left by colonialism on a land and a people - continues to impact the 
community that is simply trying to “survive.” In order to use a decolonial framework let us first 
define our terms. 

The key terms to be defined are: 

1. What do we mean by decolonial theory and coloniality? 

2. What distinguishes decolonial theory from postcolonial theory? 

3. And finally, what are decolonial options - for both practical theology and the 
community itself? 

What is decolonial theory and what are its aims? Decolonial theory or more specifically, 
decolonial knowledge is “knowledge that contributes to eliminating coloniality and improves 
living conditions on the planet” (Mignolo, 2012, p. xviii). Walter Mignolo’s definition here 
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could not be more appropriate for this work. In the first place, the work began in a literature 
review noting where coloniality - the logics of domination and epistemic privilege that exist 
beyond formal colonialism and Western moderinity - exists in the discipline. Mignolo goes on to 
say that this knowledge and “truth in parenthesis, epistemic geopolitics beyond absolute 
knowledge, restitution of colonized subaltern knowledges, and diverse visions of life are some of 
the keystones of decolonial thinking and doing” (Mignolo, 2012, p. xviii). This is not unlike the 
recovery practices noted in the previous chapter and expressing the report of findings in a poetic 
tone. In order to address the traumas of this particular community, the group of men and women 
at the local community center come together to practice “as their living ancestors” did. This 
“living” is not inconsequential. As Mignolo notes many of these lost or subjugated practices are 
not entirely lost. There are artifacts and practitioners that give formerly colonized people 
resources to tap into. Many of those resources are noted in the previous chapter, like those of the 
Alisal Center for Fine Arts, whose work around recovering indigenous practices is principally a 
decolonial act. This is precisely the task of decolonial theory and its import for a Latin@ 
practical theology: investigating subjugated and lost religious practices. This is not to dismiss 
transformative Christian religious practices, but rather to show that people in this region have 
adopted a violent history and are now looking to find new ways to recover those lost histories 
and epistemologies. In short, decolonial theory is the theoretical framework used to investigate 
the epistemological underpinnings of colonialism and its violent aftermath, termed here as 
coloniality. To be sure, this is not a systematic practical theology. 

Though it was defined in the first chapter, defining coloniality is important before we 
proceed. The origin of the term can be traced to Anibal Quijano (2007) who uses the term to 
advance particular conceptualizations of world analysis. Quijano notes coloniality, or more 
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specifically coloniality of power, as marking a particular historical location where formal 
colonialism by world powers - economic, racial, national and gendered violence - ceased to 
operate, but the logic behind such violence remained. Quijano extends coloniality to other 
concepts as “coloniality of labor” and “coloniality of relations of domination,” in essence to 
investigate the “logic” undergirding the practices of modernity. If this work was an ethnography 
or sociological examination of farmworkers in this region, perhaps his working of “coloniality of 
labor,” would be useful in examining the ways in which labor practices, first brought to the 
region by the Mission system continue to impact the way in which both those in charge of labor 
and those who act as the labor force continue the logics of domination from a colonial 
Missionary period. However, situated within the discipline of practical theology, the term will be 
used simply to underscore the ways in which these logics of domination still reside in the 
colonized, here represented in the Salinas Valley agricultural laborers. 

Focusing on the term coloniality provides a framework in which to understand the 
situation in Salinas. Coloniality also later came to be used to discuss the hidden side of 
modernity, the logic that kept local histories of the Third World, the subaltern, or more 
specifically Latin American knowledge subjugated and repressed. Mignolo claims, “coloniality 
refers to the logical structure of colonial domination underlying Spanish, Dutch, British, and US 
control of the Atlantic economy and politics” (Mignolo, 2005, p. 7). I offer a working definition 
following Walter Mignolo that Coloniality “names the underlying logic of the foundation and 
unfolding of Western Civilization.” Or perhaps more eloquently stated, coloniality is the 
aftermath or the remnant of colonization that haunts the history, minds and contemporary 
practices of the formerly colonized. Decolonial theory is inherently active, meaning it lives in the 
practices and the poetics of the previous chapter. It traces a long history of “decolonization” and 
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“decolonizing the mind.” It has deep roots in dependency theory, feminism, critical theory, 
psychoanalysis, psychology, philosophy and theology. It draws on the work of such great 
thinkers as Franz Fanon and Albert Memmi, both of whom will be explored in this chapter. 

Already consulted for constructing the method of research, Linda Tuhiwai Smith suggests 
that decolonial theory is constantly reworking the understanding of the way colonialism and 
coloniality operate in our day-to-day life. She sees that there have been two major and important 
strands within the field. 

One draws upon a notion of authenticity, of a time before colonization in which we were 
intact as indigenous peoples. We had absolute authority over our lives; we were bom into 
and lived in a universe, which was entirely of our making. We did not ask, need or want 
to be “discovered” by Europe. The second strand of the language of critique demands that 
we have an analysis of how we were colonized, of what that has meant in terms of our 
immediate past and what it means for our present and future. The two strands intersect 
but what is particularly significant in indigenous discourses is that solutions are posed 
from a combination of the time before, colonized time, and the time before that, pre¬ 
colonized time. Decolonization encapsulates both sets of ideas. (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 25) 
These two strands are not mutually exclusive. Instead, they inform one another - the time before 
colonization and the language of critique that analyzes how coloniality functions today. These 
two strands are not disembodied acts, but rather grounded in a space, in an identity and in 
relationship to the other community members. Because I am not a historian, the work has leaned 
heavily on the second strand, focusing on how this line of thinking influences a Latin@ practical 
theology. By following this strand, what has been shown thus far is how coloniality operates in 
this particular location. 
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This dissertation investigates the epistemological lands inhabiting the dead, the scarred 
and those resisting the colonial and imperial project. This is a curious location, because as 
Gayatri Spivak (1999), Trinh Minh-ha (2011) and others have noted, once these bodies of 
knowledge are brought into the academy, their content is at the mercy of new colonial workings 
of academics. Simply stated, once I “uncover” the previously covered, lost and subjugated 
practices and histories, the academic community now has access to what was previously hidden. 
As mentioned previously, perhaps in previous liberation movements such uncovering was 
considered in-and-of-itself a liberative act. However, this work has attempted to wrestle with the 
question about what is to be made accessible by and with the community. 

This question of access is best challenged by the limitations of discussing one’s identity. 
In the most recent work, Red Skin, White Masks: Rejecting the Colonial Politics of Recognition 
(2014), Glen Sean Coulthard claims that “instead of ushering in an era of peaceful coexistence 
grounded on the ideal of reciprocity or mutual recognition, the politics of recognition in its 
contemporary liberal form promises to reproduce the very configurations of colonialist, racist, 
patriarchal state power that Indigenous peoples’ demands for recognition have historically 
sought to transcend” (Coulthard, 2014, p. 3). Coulthard, like this work, focuses on a specific 
geographic region to back his claims, and again details the ways in which he finds resistance to 
the politics of identity both from outside of Indigenous communities and inside them. A play on 
Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks, Coulthard suggests that the critique of the politics of identity 
reinforce the master-slave dialectic that Fanon critiqued. He claims that in this cry for self- 
identification there is a cry to the oppressor who never recognizes the Other. If, on the off-chance 
that the master does recognize the colonized Other, the Master-Slave dialectic is merely 
reinforced. The colonized still needs to be given the gift of recognition by and from the Master. 
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For example, in the last chapter in the narrative describing the women’s practice - circulo de 
mujeres - where the women of the community gather together to uncover the lost and subjugated 
practices of their ancestors, specifically that of Aztec/Nuhuatl speaking origin, the researcher 
could have investigated only this group of women and their practices. The report could have 
included all that happened in those group meetings. It could have reflected the religious practice 
of the particular group and how and what they are recovering to survive labor in the field. This 
work could have come to re-present the community for a discipline - practical theology - that 
largely ignores these communities. The cry of self-recognition from these women are those cries 
of the marginalized that the discipline so desperately needs to answer. 

Considering the audience however, my report leaves out what happens behind that door. 
The door figuratively reads, “No colonizers allowed. ” She is safe. This line, offered in the 
poetics of the report, seeks to honor the safety this group of women have created for themselves 
and to honor their invitation for me to see, hear, feel and experience how they use the practices 
of our ancestors - and in some cases living family members - to heal the scars of everyday life 
of working in the fields. It is through this honoring of specific bodies that the work leans towards 
decolonial theory. Which brings us to the second point of clarification, why decolonial theory 
and not its fraternal discipline, postcolonial theory? 

I have chosen the term decolonial, as I am seeking to uncover the sites where 
“decolonizing epistemology means to decolonize naturalized principles on which knowledge is 
built, in disciplinary formations as well as in ideological discourses in the public sphere” 
(Mignolo, 2012, p. 22). While decolonial epistemological discourse tends to orient around 
themes such as history or coloniality, postcolonial theory has leaned towards identity 
construction, principally in texts and the media. Whether it be sex, gender, race, national or class 
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distinctions or the slippage of hybrid and/or border identities, this work seeks to focus on the 
locations of epistemologies and how they emerge. While this politics of identity are important, as 
noted in the Latin@ practical theology chapter, the focus of this work is principally on how 
coloniality impacts the survival and religious practices of the community. Further as Salinas is 
depicted as a place of multiple migrant and colonial narratives, it would be difficult to construct 
a singular or coherent identity from the data, or to even name all inhabitants as having some sort 
of hybrid identities. This does not preclude postcolonial theory from this work. To ignore any 
theoretical contribution that might be able to help the material needs of the community would be 
to dismiss the value of multiple narratives. This work takes as axiomatic the works following 
nearly all decolonial thinkers from Aime Cesaire, Eduardo Galeano, Enrique Dussel, Walter 
Mignolo and most postcolonial thinkers including Edward Said, Homi K. Bhabha and Gayatri 
Spivak, as well as liberationist, decolonial and postcolonial discourses which have benefitted 
from such particular identities noted above. 

Why specifically decolonial theory for my community if it shares an intellectual 
trajectory of postcolonial theory then? Linda Tuhiwai Smith claims that “a critical aspect of the 
struggle for self-determination has involved questions relating to our history as indigenous 
peoples and a critiqued of how we, as the Other, have been represented or excluded from various 
accounts. Every issues has been approached by indigenous peoples with a view to rewriting and 
rerighting our position in history” (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 29). What is important about the “way” 
of writing this dissertation - though it admittedly follows the academic style of Western 
discourse - is that after sketching out the theoretical discipline in which I am immersed, practical 
theology, I then turned to the community in which I belong. After outlining why an ethnographic 
approach to research was important, it followed that the report be provided in a poetics. Poetics, 
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here again and following Aristotle, is a way of exploring and speaking about the narrative, 
mythologies and theologies of a community. In different communities and different eras, there 
are different forms and expressions of poetics. But here the ethnographic report in poetics 
opened the door for a new creation, a new way of understanding the community, a new way of 
self-expression. It draws on the communities turn towards what Miguel Leon-Portilla describes 
of Nahuatl philosophy that “true poetry derives from a particular type of knowledge, the fruit of 
authentic inner experience, the result of intuition. Poetry is, then, a creative and profound 
expression which, through symbol and metaphor, allows man to discover himself and then to talk 
about what he has intuitively and mysteriously perceived” (Leon-Portilla, 1990, p. 76). In 
essence and in referencing Leon-Portilla and his work Aztec Thought and Culture both within the 
ethnographic account and the work here is simply to follow one of the trends in decolonial theory 
by Smith above, namely drawing on the time before colonization, to one’s own indigenous roots. 
This process of recovery will be critically evaluated later. For now, such a reference is an 
example of decolonial thinking. It is through this process of recovery that the community begins 
the process of decolonization. The question remains, decolonization toward what end and for 
what purpose? 

If recovery is an important part of decolonial theory, or the application of decolonial 
theory in a particular report, this work follows Emma Perez when she attempts to wrestle with 
the Chicana story and the recovery of history, practices and epistemologies. She claims, “as I 
attempt to take his out of the Chicana story, I am also aware that I am too marked with history I 
have inherited. There is no pure, authentic, original history” (Perez, 1999, p. xv). It is important 
to note that the dissertation, while attempting to provide all the nuance and intricacies of the 
community in order to articulate poetics for and by the community, it never attempts to couch its 
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findings as a “pure, authentic, original,” as this is never there. It follows the theological musings 
of Karmen Mackendrick (2013), when she says poetics are an attempt to reach for, but never 
grasp an articulation of the divine. 

POETICS AND THE POLITICAL 

What this dissertation also shows is that meaning making is incredibly intertwined with 
the political. Coloniality necessarily extends to the political here in that the political historically 
has dictated meaning making. Returning to Emma Perez, “The politics of meaning, then becomes 
the aim of history that interrogates the construction of knowledges accepted and condoned in 
society, thus grating power to those who make knowledge” (Perez, 1999, p. xvi). For our 
purposes here, it is the politics of meaning making, or epistemology, that both haunts practical 
theology and Salinas, though in different ways. For practical theology, it is precisely in the 
challenge that its teleological and salvific aims are and can perpetuate coloniality if coloniality is 
not accounted for and actively deconstructed. In this work, it is clear that such a challenge comes 
from a particular space, Salinas, and that by hearing the voices crying out from that space, or as 
it is most often the case, listening to the silences of those who have been subjugated, 
domesticated and rendered subaltern. Politics haunts Salinas in that it also has a gestured from 
within, to change the local context. Following R’s challenge to the community around education: 
Because um, you know everyone says education is a problem. Well education is a 
problem because it doesn’t mean that you have to be educated with what you learned in 
school, but education is a broad word, and to me education means educate yourself. We 
have the Internet now. We don’t have an excuse to say ‘oh I don’t know what that is.’ 
Well it takes five seconds, so look that shit up. (laughter) Educate yourself. (R, 2014) 
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Here we see the community challenging this notion of the politics of epistemology, finding its 
mode of transmission through education. R clearly sees that from within the community, there 
has to be a challenge to “educate yourself.” The politics of meaning making, while historically 
has dictated the “who” or “what” bodies constitute official meaning makers, is now challenged 
by a more globalized and interconnected world. For R, there are no more excuses for anyone to 
be sitting on the sidelines and saying they did not have access. This was echoed in the meeting at 
the Cesar Chavez library, where not only the community learned about ways to better their 
community, but they also are offered the resources to investigate our past, seek out our lost 
practices, using today’s technology. More than just the act of investigation, Perez offers a key 
concept that describes this phenomenon of investigating our history: decolonial imaginary. 

The decolonial imaginary in Chican@ history is a “theoretical tool for uncovering the 
hidden voices of Chicanas that have been relegated to silences, to passivity, to that third space 
where agency is enacted through third space feminism” (Perez, 1999, p. xvi). Here she is 
following Chela Sandoval’s Methodology of the Oppressed , and her notion of differential 
consciousness, that is “a crossing network of consciousness, a trans-consciousness that occurs in 
a register permitting the networks themselves (as we saw in the example of U.S. third world 
feminism) to be appropriated as ideological weaponry” (2000, p. 181). This differential 
consciousness, like the decolonial imaginary, is a theoretical concept that allows those who 
wrestle with coloniality, specifically in traditions where it is rampant, to find pathways to 
underscore the importance of providing a new consciousness for those who have been 
historically subjugated. Sandoval suggests that “the other world knowledges that transformed 
twentieth-century Western thought were generated not only in the west’s imperial confrontations 
with difference, but during the season of anti- and de-coloniality that followed. This season of 
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de-coloniality is a transitive zone in which conversion from older modes of colonial domination 
was made necessary” (Sandoval, 2000, p. 7). We are in this moment of necessity of practical 
theology. It is a moment of accountability to local communities, who under the weight of formal 
Christian colonialism, for those historic practices that were regarded as religious education, 
evangelism or simply the pious will of the faithful, are and have been finding ways to survive 
through colonialism and now coloniality. In doing this work, Sandoval, Perez and myself, have 
all turned to the actual bodies of individuals that are surviving and resisting contemporary 
coloniality. Sandoval suggests that “U.S. peoples of color have long acted, spoken, 
intellectualized, lived out what Cherrie Moraga calls a "theory in the flesh," a theory that allows 
survival and more, that allows practitioners to live with faith, hope, and moral vision in spite of 
all else” (Sandoval, 2000, p. 7). Sandoval rightly suggests that the “season of de-colonality ended 
with the growing recognition that the West had entered a necessarily ‘posttraditionaP era” 
(Sandoval, 2000, p. 9). This season of the posttraditional era impacts a Latin@ practical 
theology, because it challenges myself, the community of Salinas and the discipline of practical 
theology to think critically not just about indigenous and community practices of healing and 
then appropriating them into ecclesial practices, as with practical theologians such as Emmanuel 
Yartekwei Amugi Lartey’s “Postcolonial African Practical Theology: Rituals of Remembrance, 
Cleansing, Healing and Re-Connecting” (2011). He argues that “models and practices 
indigenous to non-western contexts which draw on traditional non-western beliefs and practices 
are being utilized for the healing, guiding, sustaining and reconciling of troubled persons,” 
specifically in Ghana (Lartey, 2011, p. 1). While Lartey’s specific ritual was enacted by civil 
authorities, he suggests that it points to “the location of significant postcolonial practical 
theological activity outside of the walls of the institutional postcolonial church - an institution 
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which arguably remains stuck with a colonial theology, frozen by the doctrines and practices of 
its colonialist origin” (Lartey, 2011, p. 2). In the context of Ghana, the ceremony Lartey 
describes was counter-hegemonic in that it privileged alternative, non-westem practices. The 
ritual was an example of “other” theologies present. This emphasis on colonial violence and the 
attempt to bring those lost practices into the fold for healing allowed for a broader inclusion of 
practitioners of healing, and allowed for a lifting up of plurality. The ritual included several key 
practices: remembering, cleansing, healing and reconnecting. Lartey imagines rituals as having 
the ability to be imported into postcolonial liturgies that focus on “rituals of remembering which 
call to memory ambiguous pasts (for the histories of all countries and peoples are messy); 
creative rituals of cleansing in which persons can find a sense of forgiveness; symbolize healing 
through rituals in which there is an enactment of recovery and renewal of life; devise rituals to 
re-connect fractured members of our fractured urban communities” (Lartey, 2011, p. 14). Lartey 
sees the recovery of these practices as informing a Christian practical theology. This is helpful, 
but what I am proposing in this work is quite different. 

A decolonial Latin@ practical theology necessitates beginning with the community and 
supports their work for healing and transformation. It means when the circulo de mujeres closes 
its doors to the outside world - for safety, for community - researchers, practical theologians of 
the colonial order (to which I cannot abscond myself from) need to notice those borders and 
respect them. We need to read the sign on the door and remain outside. 

In many ways this respect of those borders, created by the colonial difference, and to 
actively participate in healing is to honor what Gloria Anzaldua suggests of religion: 
“Institutionalized religion fears trafficking with the spirit world and stigmatizes it as witchcraft. 
It has strict taboos against this kind of inner knowledge. It fears what Jung calls the Shadow, the 
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unsavory aspects of ourselves. But even more it fears the supra-human, the god in ourselves” 
(Anzaldua, 2007, p. 59). Anzaldua further states that established religion “sanctions only its own 
sacraments and rites. Voodoo, Santeria, Shamanism and other native religions are called cults 
and their beliefs are called mythologies. In my own life, the Catholic Church fails to give 
meaning to my daily acts, to my continuing encounters with the other world. It and other 
institutionalized religions impoverish all life, beauty, pleasure” (Anzaldua, 2007, p. 59). Not only 
is this why circulo de mujeres closes its doors to the outside and colonial world, but it is also 
perhaps why people like R find little transformation in the Church. Here we find R talking about 
how the campus community climate survey would help impact the neighborhood. He notes 
specifically that the survey asks what kinds of services the community needs. Some of the 
services his organization supports, specifically with regards to women’s health, provide the 
churches with a reason not to participate. 

R: My frustration is with the churches. Because it is like you should be here to serve the 
people. If I was going to go off record [off record]... because there is like no money, then 
they are not willing to help. I just don’t understand why they don’t want us to do this. 
There is no, I don’t see anything bad with it. So, me, it is like you know. Yeah. (R, 2014) 
Here we see a direct challenge to present ecclesial involvement in a community that exists in 
what liberation theologian Ivan Petrella has termed a “zone of social abandonment.” These zones 
of social abandonment for Petrella are those places where the dominant society neither looks nor 
participates in the local struggle for change (Petrella, 2008). 

Perez, unlike R, does not put so much of the political weight on churches, as we have 
seen in the report with specific individuals naming the presence of the missions. She troubles 
such a simple point the finger at one particular institution. It would be well for us to consider the 
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other pieces at play in her decolonial imaginary. Her primary concern is history, or more 
accurately and as the subtitle suggests, writing Chicanas, an oft forgotten, betwixt and between, 
socio-ethnic, cultural and mixed race group, back into history. She evaluates Mexican feminism, 
and through the lens of Foucauldian archeology, constructs her decolonial imaginary. One in 
which I inevitably find myself. This decolonial imaginary is the spatial and temporal location, 
where not only can Chicanas examine, write and define their own history - as Perez most 
beautifully does. But it is also a space in which one is caught between the colonial and the 
postcolonial, where one inherits a violent history and is seeing that history being rewritten and 
re-inscribed in new ways. One way in which I pointed out in this work is specifically with 
regards to the treatment of agricultural workers in my homeland, on the ground where my blood 
and sweat will reside for all eternity. 

Perez brings one of the most important critiques to this work here and to other Chicano 
writers claiming that women have often been left out of this historiography. With this lack of 
representation of Chicanas in Chicano history, there is also a lack of feminist tools to evaluate 
this history. Until Perez, few writers have given theoretical and systematic attention to what a 
uniquely Chicana feminist analysis would bring to the work of history. She claims that “the 
gendered history that many women of color contemplated, however, claimed that one could not 
study women of color without reflecting upon the intersections of race and class with gender” 
(Perez, 1999, p. 22). While Perez notes many theorists, artists and writers that attempt to do so 
(many of whom are also found in this work), Perez offers the reader a blending of decolonial and 
deconstructive feminist interpretations of Chicano history. She also offers a constructive feminist 
approach to her-story writing. In many ways, the dissertation attempts to recover this sense of 
feminist deconstructive and decolonial approaches in the discipline of practical theology. The 
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corpus of material that even in its most feminist approaches still leans heavily on perpetuating 
systems of power, violent systems, systems that render Chicanas and Chicanos voiceless, not to 
mention the field working poor of my hometown invisible. In order to not leave the story there, 
this dissertation borrows from Perez and claims that we can indeed write anew: a new decolonial 
poetics for a Latin@ practical theology. 

Perez asks, “has Chicano/a history mimicked a patriotic story so much that a nationalistic 
cause in the name of decoloniality, has become the privileged history project? Or has Chicano/a 
history become the history of the other as the same to guarantee equal political and social rights 
to those historically excluded from the center’s privileges?” (Perez, 1999, p. 26). We could in 
this vein ask similarly of practical theology: has the field in its efforts to stand out in the 
academy, to offer an intellectual contribution in what Schleiermacher determines as one of the 
key theological spheres or realms of theological teaching- history, systematic theology and 
religious education - lose sight of those standing at the margins? I claim boldly where some of 
the great practical theologians such as Richard Osmer get it wrong is the simple fact that writing 
about the margins and writing from the margins are two completely different projects. That is not 
to say that this dissertation is writing wholly from the margins or that any of the decolonial and 
Latin@ practical theologies found in this dissertation are written exclusively from the margins, 
or as in Spivak’s words, the subaltern. Truly, those that are subaltern, as many of the field 
working poor are, cannot speak. It is to say that this dissertation and many decolonial writers feel 
the weight of coloniality with every keystroke. In my own case, I am marked not just by a history 
of colonial violence, but marked physically by the scars of what might be considered coloniality 
- the very structures and conditions that forces many in my community to work the fields. It is 
also to say that much of the work is written not in the fields, not in my hometown, not doing the 
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work. As I have said elsewhere, “one cannot wield a laptop and a field knife simultaneously,” 
alluding the very contradictions inherit in such a decolonial imaginary (Reyes, 2012). 

Like Perez, “I am, however, caught in the time lag between the colonial and the 
postcolonial, in a decolonial imaginary reinscribing the old with the new” (Perez, 1999, p. 127). 
We must then consider that “decolonization must offer a language of possibility, a way out of 
colonialism” (L.T. Smith, 2012, p. 204). The most obvious attempt, and one that we have found 
critique with thus far, has been to use the use of the term, identity and political praxis of 
Chicano. 

Generally, the term “Chicano” refers to the approximately 61 percent of the Latino 
population. This population is highly concentrated in the U.S. Southwest, but can also be 
found in other parts of the nation (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993.) Some southwestern 
Mexican Americans are the descendants of the earliest European settlers in the United 
States, and many are the population absorbed into the country as the result of the U.S. 
war with Mexico and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo signed in 1848. They also include 
those who immigrated following the Mexican Revolution in 1910, the Bracero Program 
(1942-1947), and as a result of the more recent push-pull economic and political 
relationship between the United States and Latin America. It is important to note that the 
new immigrants inherited the conquered status of the Mexican Americans, resulting form 
the U.S. war with Mexico, and that they are treated as Chicanos by the dominant society. 
(Blea, 1995, p. 2) 

Here we were looking at a definition of the term Chicano. We could have spent pages unpacking 
this term, as a new possibility for articulating a poetics. Speaking about this history and 
specifically the Mexican Revolution, Perez claims that “the discourse of the revolution knew no 
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boundaries. Language, words, corridors, and concepts crossed back and forth along the Mexico- 
U.S. border as easily as the renowned revolutionary Francisco ‘Pancho’ Villa” (Perez, 1999, p. 
56). Perez cleverly analyzes the way in which nationalistic discourse during the revolution years 
addressed women and created a “particular poetics for the nationalist cause which became 
internationalist in scope” (Perez, 1999, p. 57). She does this not merely to track the moments 
poetics arise, in what form they are spoken/written and for what causes, but rather investigates 
her own positionality, seeking the parallels and disjunctions in her own Chicana feminist 
historian position. She accomplishes this by first defining her poetics of history, that is the 
making of history and its construction in the human consciousness. It is important to note that 
my own conscious making follows this line and more radically follows the thinking of Rafael 
Perez Torres who claims that the Chicano nation, as a movement, is galvanized by the mythic 
homeland of Aztlan. As one whose research in practical theology draws on a decolonial 
framework, sees that intersectionality of religio-mythical beliefs, and observes the recovery of 
this mythos as both a means of survival and a decolonial recovery of a subjugated history (as 
controversial and troubling as this may be to some more Christian tradition based practitioners 
and scholars of practical theology may be), I have to assert that my own position affects how I 
am seeking to expand the discipline of practical theology to include these more radical notions of 
history, of practical theology as recovering religious practices and a decolonial imaginary. 

Perez’s decolonial imaginary pushes this work to draw and consider other notions such as 
diaspora, border studies, and borderland studies. While the scope of this work does not permit 
me to offer a complete review of this literature, let me echo Perez when she states, “the diasporic 
subject is not only here and there, is not only Mexican or American, or Mexican American, or 
even Chicano/a, but more, much more, is always re-creating the unimagines, the unknown. 
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where mobile third space identities thrive, and where the decolonial imaginary gleans the 
diasporic’s subjecthood” (Perez, 1999, p. 79). Perez offers a window into this sort of decolonial 
thinking for a Latin@ practical theology. However, there are limitations to this line of thinking. 

In “Latin American Decolonial Thought, or Making the Subaltern Speak,” (2013) Kiran 
Asher provides a brief and critical overview of the “modemity/coloniality/decoloniality” 
research project. Drawing on the works of Anibal Quijano, Walter Mignolo and Enrique Dussel, 
he suggests that “coloniality normalizes these particularities...that is, race and racialized power 
anchor the modem world-system and the idea that European people are superior to non-European 
ones” (Asher, 2013, p. 834). He follows Mignolo to claim distinct differences between 
postcolonial critique and the decolonizing project. He suggests that Mignolo views this 
difference in those who “inspire” the decolonizing project and the “locus of enunciation,” that is 
“beyond or outside of the northern, metropolitan institutions” (Asher, 2013, p. 836). Asher 
challenges this assumption stating that Quijano, Mignolo and Dussel may in fact engage the 
work of non-European thinkers, but merely at an “abstract, theoretical, or textual/rhetorical” 
level and from “within the academy” (Asher, 2013, p. 836). Asher challenges gendered 
representations, even those more liberative works such as that of Maria Lugones (whom we will 
address soon) or Simon Bolivar. He sees that one of the most troubling pieces of decoloniality or 
the decolonizing project is that of representation. Speaking directly to the work of Arturo 
Escobar’s critique of development who is informed by Western thinkers, Asher suggests that the 
“where” such decolonial work is carried out is principally from those two spaces identified by 
Mignolo: locations suffering under coloniality (like Salinas) or the academy. Further, he 
challenges Mignolo in particular in the dismissal of postcolonial contributions, because their 
principal and “only” location for writing and influence has been in the academy. The problem for 
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Asher is not that the decolonial project necessarily fails to follow through on its promise to 
articulate the history and potential of decolonial thinking. Rather, Asher challenges from a 
postcolonial, feminist and queer lens, and borrows from Lugones, Gayatri Spivak and others, to 
say that by dismissing the postcolonial project because of where it is enunciated from and its 
deconstructive framework of stabilized categories of identity, leaves open an idea that 
“dismantling one axis of power may leave others intact or exacerbate them” (Asher, 2013, p. 
840). This is not necessarily to say that decolonial falls short of postcolonial, deconstructive and 
post-structuralist frameworks, but rather Asher challenges the field to negotiate the tension 
between space and identity with intention. Specifically, Asher suggests that even large-scale 
social movements need smaller communities, with shared local interest, in order to make 
material change. 

The connection between postcolonial theory as a way of reading texts and what I am 
arguing for here as constructing a decolonial poetics of liberation are similar in nature and 
provide another distinction between postcolonial and decolonial theory worth mentioning, which 
Asher alludes to above. While postcolonial theory is primarily concerned with the manifestations 
of colonialism, even perhaps coloniality as it appears in texts and subsequently how it informs 
ontological status, decolonial poetics, as I am arguing here, begins with the remnant sufferers 
under coloniality: the bodies of those whose narratives are most affected by colonization and 
oppression. That is not to say that postcolonial theory does not also deal with these bodies. 
Spivak, as noted by Asher, clearly draws connections between the bodies of the women who 
perform sati, or self-immolation, and the subaltern person who is rendered silent. But it would 
take a closer examination of her argument to suggest the difference between how Spivak talks 
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about bodies, and what I am arguing for as a decoionial poetics of liberation. This tension is best 
articulated by Chandra Talpade Mohanty, when she claims 

I “do” feminist and antiracist theory as a scholar, teacher, and activist in the U.S. 
academy - so how do I understand the significance of theory and analysis? I believe the 
meanings of the “personal” (as in my story) are not static, but that they change through 
experience, and with knowledge. I am not talking about the personal as “immediate 
feelings expressed confessionally” but as something that is deeply historical and 
collective - as determined by our involvement in collectivities and communities and 
through political engagement. In fact it is this understanding of experience, and an 
intensification o the personal. The best theory makes personal experience and individual 
stories communicable. I think this kind of theoretical, analytical thinking allows us to 
mediate between different histories and understandings of the personal. (Mohanty, 2003, 
p. 191) 

It is principally in this intersection of self-articulation of the personal, the personal being tied to 
the larger historical, political and epistemic histories and narratives one is bom into. Here in 
particular it is a world marked by colonialism and coloniality. Like Mohanty, this is where 
practical theologies can focus on the stories and lives of individuals and communities that suffer 
under this weight. It follows that the “best theory makes personal experience and individual 
stories communicable,” and here we have offered a theoretical landscape in which to offer the 
stories of the agricultural working community of Salinas. This is not a destination but rather a 
knowledge generating project: “For knowledge, the very act of knowing, is related to the power 
of self-definition...new analytic spaces have been opened up in the academy, spaces that make 
possible thinking of knowledge as praxis, or knowledge as embodying the very seeds of 
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transformation and change” (Mohanty, 2003, p. 195). The decolonial project starts from where 
these bodies think. It is not the Cartesian I think therefore I am, it is rather, “I think from where I 
am, and where I am is marked by coloniality.” In light of these new spaces opening up for 
knowledge production, let us turn to examining how space impacts our decolonial Latin@ 
practical theology. 

SPACE: SALINAS AS A DECOLONIAL LANDMARK 

By orienting the conversation around where decolonial epistemologies are emerging and 
how they are emerging, I apply Fanon’s questions for “bearing the mark of things” leading to 
liberation and here bearing the mark of decolonial epistemologies: “Where have you worked? 
With whom?” (Fanon, 2004, p. 44). These questions are not accidental, as he could have asked 
who are you and how long have you been on this side of history? Questions are focused on self- 
identity and historical location (Mignolo, 2012, p. 23). This work argues that the three physical, 
tangible, geographical and political located contexts, where decolonial epistemologies are 
emerging in Salinas: place of origin, “hangouts,” and the border. This is not an atlas of 
decolonial epistemologies for the world, nor claims that this is an exhaustive list of locations 
where decolonial epistemologies can emerge. Though admittedly, it would be interesting to 
create a map showing only landmasses and the locations of universities, publishing houses and 
libraries. While libraries would show up on the map, Salinas and the Salinas Valley, though close 
to metropolitan centers like San Jose and San Francisco in California, houses zero Universities 
and publishing houses. While there are a few community colleges in the region, these are not 
sites of hegemonic knowledge generation, merely sites of knowledge transmission. Though 
thinking emerges from other places, these locations are traditionally locations where knowledge 
is catalyzed and stored. When viewed together, these locations map the landscapes where even 
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under the shadow of colonialism, decolonial knowledges are existing, resisting and engendering 
new discourse. Likewise, the “with who have you worked” question will be explored through the 
theme of relation. In terms of decolonial epistemologies, the paper examines both the 
metaphorical and sometimes quite literal relations between bodies and relation as epistemology 
itself. It is a constructive analysis pointing to the possibilities and options for further 
investigation of decolonial epistemologies. By asking the questions “Where have you worked? 
With whom?” of decolonial epistemological discourse, the chapter showcases how to analyze 
and “strategize” through decolonial thinking and knowledge construction. 

Though not situated in Latin America, Salinas, as a contested space in Central California, 
and dominated by Mexican and Central American people or descended people and for many of 
us, our birthplace, being here, our ancestors being from here (or very near), follows Edward 
Galeano’s claim that “American countries, citizens who aren’t exiled beyond the frontiers live as 
exiles on their own soil” (Galeano, 1997, p. 285). While tracing a history that primarily resides in 
the Southern Hemisphere, one can see how this idea of a border being crossed, living in the 
“frontier” or on the border in our own lands is a global design of those in historic power 
(Maldonado-Torres, 2008). Galeano suggests above that one has a soil of their own (origins), 
spaces crossed when in exile or pilgrimages (noting the difference between these two concepts) 
and of course the frontiers, that space called the border. Before examining these locations, the 
question must be asked of why location/space, as a category for a decolonial Latin@ practical 
theology? As Nelson Maldonado-Torres suggests, “in the modem world, space is mapped as a 
battlefield principally through colonialism, race and dehumanizing ways of differentiating 
genders” (Maldonado-Torres, 2008, p. 4). This work hopes to disrupt that discourse. It takes the 
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designs of modernity, namely agribusiness, and articulates ways of expressing a recovery of lost 
practices for survival and healing. 

Drawing on Glissant who notes the importance of the physical space of decolonial 
knowledges, Maldonado-Torres places an emphasis on the place of one’s origins. This 
geography of thinking considers a “mapping (of) decolonial spatialities, and of identifying 
decolonial elements in multiple spatial configurations and different spatial references in multiple 
forms of decolonial thinking” (Maldonado-Torres, 2012, p. 196). Maldonado-Torres is 
essentially calling for the transgression of the Eurocentrism/U.S.-centrism in the academy 
through the examination of the relation between epistemology and geographic location 
(Maldonado-Torres, 2008, p. 18). Here in particular, he notes the role the Caribbean, or the way 
thinking Caribbean, has come to influence decolonial epistemologies. To simplify his argument, 
one may follow his line of thinking with such a simple statement as, everyone is born in a 
particular space and this influences thinking. Or more particularly, one’s ancestors rest in some 
place, whether that be buried, subterranean, decomposing bodies, ashes spread across the land or 
even the disappeared, all bodies are somewhere. For those who are bom under the weight of 
colonial violence, this also proves to be the site of where one finds a decolonial epistemology. 
This is precisely what one gets at when listening to the stories of those especially second and 
third generation farmworkers or their children. In Salinas, they talk about it as a place of birth 
and use such phrases about the work as “this is what we know.” 

Similarly, George Tinker says of how American Indian thinking is spatially oriented: “as 
a corollary to this spatial orientation, Indian religious thought seems invariably to begin with 
some sense of creation and createdness in a particular location” (Tinker, 2004, p. 91). This 
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createdness in a particular space is not unlike R when he says “this is home” (R, 2014). R 
continues to tell me 

I can go work for [place of work] in Boston, but I don’t relate to those people because 
their problems are not my problems. And I don’t want to move because I want to change 
where I grew up. I want to change so that the kids that you know, that you know were 
just like me in those neighborhoods, those kids I go to talk to at Cesar Chavez library like 
I want them to have a better future. Even though it is not.. .1 kind of see myself in them. 
This is where I was. This is where I grew up. I want to show my kids that even though we 
live here, this is where we come from. (R, 2014) 

For R or myself, thinking and working from any other location violates a desire for changing the 
way the next generation thinks. Though in this case, the researcher is located in Boston, which is 
why R suggests that he could have left as well, it provides an incredible insight about who is 
accountable to the community for knowledge production. R’s statement is also a statement of 
accountability to where one is from, reminding the researcher that where change is needed is 
back “where we come from.” 

This tethering creation or createdness to a particular location, for Maldonado-Torres, 
Tinker and now R, allows for epistemology to be grounded in one’s origins, one’s birthplace. 

This is the foundation of this work. Bom, raised, bleeding into the soil underneath my feet, 
Salinas is the location from which this decolonial practical theology emerges. It is knowing that a 
river runs beneath the surface. Latin@ theologians have long started from this place. Virgilio 
Elizondo asserts, “your place of origin already marks you as acceptable or unacceptable. 
Geography marks the ordinary person who is born and raised in a particular region, for there will 
be certain mannerisms, gestures, speech- and thought-patterns, and an accent that will probably 
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identify the individual for life” (Elizondo, 2010, p. 54). For Elizondo it is important to say that 
one's birth locates one’s thinking, one’s cultural group and one’s place in the world. In his 
reading, there is no doubt that Jesus was identified as Galilean, a profound placement of a person 
in first century Judea. 

This view of a grounded decolonial epistemology relates to the decolonial manifestos, 
which begin with space or the location of colonialism. For example, Aime Cesaire opens his 
Discourse on Colonialism with the lines “Europe is indefensible...The colonialists may kill in 
Indochina, torture in Madagascar, imprison in Black Africa, crack down in the West Indies” 
(Cesaire, 2001, p.32). More importantly he ends his work with 

So that unless, in Africa, in the South Sea Islands, in Madagascar (that is, at the 
gates of South Africa), in the West Indies (that is, at the gates of 
America)...Europe galvanizes the dying cultures or raises up new ones.. .(this 
being said without taking into account the admirable resistance of the colonial 
peoples primarily symbolized at present by Vietnam, but also by the Africa of the 
Rassemblement Democratique African), Europe will have deprived itself of its 
last chance and, with its own hands, drawn up over itself the pall of mortal 
darkness. (Cesaire, 2001, p. 77-78) 

Now there is no doubt that both Cesaire is concerned with the encounter between different 
peoples in these passages, and not entirely concerned with the space from which one is bom. But 
what he is also asserting, although tacitly, is that this encounter is between those whose origins 
are different and power has been enacted over bodies of different origins. Like Tinker and R, 
Cesaire is pointing to local people and suggesting that it is in the encounter of the European over 
and against the localized, land committed people that will cause in his argument Europe to enter 
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into a moral decay. This is the result of formal Euro-Anglo-North American colonialism. When 
read with a spatial lens, one sees not only the “pall of mortal darkness” as the darkening of a 
colonized land, but that the location of one’s birth can influence that encounter as well as impact 
the decolonial knowledges that spring forth. For example, in the ethnography there is mention of 
how the community goes to work near and around Mission San Juan Bautista (founded 1797) or 
Mission Nuestra Senora de la Soledad (founded 1791). The air, the labor for low wages, the hard 
work wreaks of “mission economies dependent upon an abundant labor supply, in order in turn 
to produce the surpluses that subsidized the cost of colonization of the region. The Franciscans, 
backed by the small number of soldiers stationed at the missions, imposed a rigid system of 
coerced and disciplined labor, enforced by the use of corporal punishment and other forms of 
control” (Jackson & Edward, 1995, p. 50). Further, there was an attempt to “destroy all 
traditional Indian religious belief.. .they did not always have complete knowledge of them, and 
the Indians may have consciously attempted to keep the Franciscans in the dark about their 
religion” (Jackson & Edward, 1995, p. 51). Through field labor, forced evangelism and religious 
education, the historic church colonized the Salinas Valley long before R and I were bom. This is 
part of our inheritance. This has been an attempt to show that there is still a small, indigenous 
minority or those recovering their indigenous roots in the land, recovering lost practices, 
attempting to survive a new form of colonization more than 200 years later. 

One’s particular birthplace or at least one’s stated origin plays an integral part in the 
emergence of decolonial epistemologies. Walter Mignolo suggests that decolonizing 
epistemologies “is not rejecting Western epistemic contributions to the world. On the contrary, it 
implies appropriating its contributions in order to then de-chain from their imperial designs” 
(Mignolo, 2011, p. 82). Here, I have shown this by starting with practical theology and following 
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with a Latin@ practical theology, both epistemologies that follow a Western trajectory. What we 
are proposing is not to jettison this historical lineage, but follow Mignolo when he says 

The first step in decolonial thinking is to accept the interconnection between geo-history 
and epistemology, and between bio-graphy and epistemology that has been kept hidden 
by linear global thinking and the hubris of the zero point in their making of colonial and 
imperial differences. That is, the first step is tot assume the legitimacy of “I am where I 
think” and not be afraid of inquisitorial corporate and/or postmodern thinkers. (Mignolo, 
2011, p. 91) 

This is precisely where this work emerges. It is at the intersection of geo-history and 
epistemology, at biography and epistemology, surfacing that which global thinking has done its 
best to subjugate and marginalize. For Mignolo this is grounded in zero point epistemology - the 
ultimate ground of knowledge - not unlike Tillich’s theological ground of being. This is not to 
confuse epistemology and ontology, except to say that Mignolo takes issue with the legacy of 
Cartesian thinking, noted above. The “I think therefore I am,” dictum, has placed ontology 
obscurely in epistemology. But not just any epistemology. Mignolo is clear to claim that it is 
only from particular thinking bodies that ontology, history, theology and all other categories of 
being and thought have historically emerged, or have been accepted as emerging from particular 
bodies. In short, the “I think therefore I am” has privileged or to put it more bluntly, only 
included Western, colonizing and thinking bodies. This is readily apparent in the discipline of 
practical theology in that it readily acknowledges and traces its epistemological history from the 
enlightenment forward. If one were to expand practical theological imagining as say Graham, 
Walton, and Ward (2005) do by expanding the categories of investigation of practical theology 
to include theological reflection, the discipline merely traces that history back through Western 
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thinking - back to the Greeks. This is consistent in Browning (1996), Osmer (2008) and many 
other practical theological texts. While these practical theologians look back along the same line 
of Western thinking, they leave out other geo-theological and epistemological histories. Mignolo 
calls this singular, historical thread thinking “zero point epistemology.” These epistemologies 
leave out the man telling me to talk to other community members. It leaves out the circulo that 
gathers to heal wounds. 

Mignolo challenges such a notion that “zero point epistemology is the ultimate grounding 
of knowledge, which paradoxically is ungrounded, or grounded in neither in geo-historical 
location and bio-graphic politics (e.g., body-politics, not bio-politics) of knowledge is hidden in 
the transparency and the universality of the zero point. It is a grounding without grounding; it is 
in the mind and not in the brain and in the heart” (Mignolo, 2011, p. 80). The zero point, since it 
does not disclose its location, its ways of knowing, its way of sensing, is allowed to assume 
universality. This is not unlike the critique rallied here against practical theology and to some 
extent a Latin@ practical theology. In practical theologian’s attempts to ask Osmer’s four 
questions, to investigate the Universal theological import of communities through Browning, or 
the practical theological researchers aim ultimately pointing to faith in a Christian God in 
Swinton and Mowat, practical theology fails to stop and consider the ways in which these 
theologically universalizing projects subjugate local knowledges and practices. They never stop 
to ask in lands such as Salinas, “what came before the Missions?” In Mignolo’s words, 

Being where one thinks has become since then a fundamental concern of those who have 
been mapped out by the colonial and imperial differences and, therefore, relegated to a 
second or third place in the global epistemic order. “I am where I think” sets the stage for 
epistemic affirmations that have been disavowed. At the same time, it creates a shift in 
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the geography of reason for the affirmation “I am where I think.” From the perspective of 
the epistemically disavowed colonial subjects (now migrants in Western Europe and the 
United States), the affirmation implies “And you too,” addressed to believers in the 
epistemology of the zero point. In other words, “we all are where we think,” but only the 
European system of knowledge was built on the basic premise “I think, therefore I am,” 
which was a translation of the theological knowledge, in which the privilege of the soul 
over the body was translated into the secular mind over the body and on the premise that 
love should be global currency, and that every one in the world should believe (after 
Descartes) that they think and therefore they exist. (Mignolo, 2011, p. 80-81) 

Mignolo is not suggesting that these epistemologies need to be neglected because they do not 
reflect the particularities of subjugated, lost and other geo-theological and epistemological 
histories. Rather he is saying, “and you too!” For this Latin@ practical theology, it takes serious 
what Mignolo is suggesting: and you too... You are where you think. For this project, it follows 
that in the chapters both outlining the history of practical theology and then following with a 
similar trending of Latin@ practical theology, a decolonial option must be constructed. Such an 
option is as simple to say to these practical theologians that are cognizant of the ways in which 
their largely liberal theologies are keen to note the importance of location and locution in the 
expression of one’s practical theology and the role context plays in liberation of particular 
communities, must also be held accountable to say “and you too.” You (Osmer, Browning, etc.) 
have a location from where you think and that dictates what you produce. We all are where we 
think. It is a bio-graphical admission that while I was raised with R, did manual labor in my 
youth, that in order for this work to be constructed the “where I am thinking” is very different 
and challenges any assumptions or claims I make about the community, which again is why the 
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procedures of the study required ongoing feedback from the community. Drawing the narrative 
out of the personal is important though. Let us move from the biography of the author to the 
biography of the space. To a “we are where we think,” and perhaps even this space thinks with 
us? Has a history to tell? 

Perhaps this is why in Walter Mignolo’s The Idea of Latin America (2005), he begins 
with a discussion of America as a “mass of land” where the people who were there had “named 
their own places.. .America then, was never a continent waiting to be discovered.” (Mignolo, 
2005, p. 2). While Mignolo is principally concerned with the geo-politics of knowledge that gave 
rise to this idea of Latin America, he is also explicating the narrative of a land and space that is 
marked decidedly by coloniality. Coloniality has several connotations, but one in particular 
named by Mignolo is understood as “the specific response to globalization and global linear 
thinking that emerged within the histories and sensibilities of South America and the Caribbean” 
(Mignolo, 2011, p. 2). Mignolo finds that one of the greatest responses to this global linear 
thinking - namely decolonial epistemology - came as a result of located, resistant indigenous 
intellectuals who “in their efforts to decolonize knowledge ... had to first change the geography 
of reason” (Mignolo, 2005, p. 119). Drawing on Vine Deloria Jr., Mignolo asserts that by 
claiming one’s own geographical origin as the principal place of one’s epistemological origin 
there is a resistant indigenous ethos “that has never vanished, although it was transformed...that 
memory is what imperial/colonial domination always failed to conquer” (Mignolo, 2005, p. 128). 
These origins give rise to decolonial epistemologies that emerge not only in epistemological 
resistance by holding onto the memory of one’s geographical origins, but also in the small cracks 
and fissures where the boot marks of colonialism have failed to land - namely one’s memory of 
that land. Simply by surviving and memorializing one’s origins, even if one has been dislocated 
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as with many indigenous persons across the Americas, decolonial epistemologies emerge in the 
origins of one’s birthplace. It is where the man and I work together in that field, or in the packing 
shed where I am completely isolated from my community. These knowledges are located, as 
grounded as your feet are now when you read this work. 

More importantly and as was shown in the previous chapter, this work is already 
happening. In places like the Alisal Center for Fine Arts and their programs, like Kalpualli 
Tlayolotli Danza Azteca, a community program focused on teaching the next generation the 
Aztec roots of the community. These programs include el Manifesto de la communidad, a mural 
in East Salinas describing the pride of the community, and Collectiva de Mujeres, a gathering of 
women to heal their traumas using lost or subjugated indigenous practices. The people of Alisal 
gather together to look at the lost and subjugated practices of their ancestors. More importantly, 
they are negotiating the tension arising from who is allowed to witness and practice. For 
community members looking for healing, all are welcome. As signified in the “re-storying” of 
the findings, it was reported: “no colonizers allowed...she is safe.” This space is intentionally 
structured to provide safety and transformation. It is not the ecclesial safety provided by so many 
practical theologies to date. Instead, it is a place of recovery. A place that focuses on recovering 
those practices that were destroyed for those people that were colonized, to call upon those 
spirits that were driven underground and continue to be subjugated by Western, Christian 
colonialism, and later, coloniality. It is a place to take the time and space to tap into the river 
beneath. 

As colonialism spread its grasp on more of people’s ancestral land, many decolonial 
thinkers found themselves thinking, or producing knowledge, not in their place of origin but in 
exile or academic pilgrimage. For some, they even found themselves in the locations that 
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dominated and continue to dominate their origins. Thus, a theme began to emerge that gave rise 
to a trans-geopolitical decolonial knowledge(s), which we will name pilgrimage, and the 
particular space where decolonial thinking emerges as hangouts. Following Maria Lugones, this 
pilgrimaging project is looking for “a spatial politics that emphasizes difference...for 
intersections where subaltern sense is fashioned in the tense encounters with dominant sense and 
where ongoing crossings between multiple resistant worlds of sense are sometimes tentatively, 
sometimes powerfully enacted” (Lugones, 2003, p. 220). She finds this space in hangouts. 

Hangouts are “highly fluid, worldly, nonsanctioned, communicative, occupations of 
space, contestatory retreats for the passing on of knowledge, for the tactical -strategic fashioning 
of multivocal sense, of enigmatic vocabularies and gestures, for the development of keen 
commentaries on structural pressures and gaps, spaces of complex and open ended recognition” 
(Lugones, 2003, p. 221). For Lugones, the hangout is a physical place that is not a fixed location 
on the map, but rather a place where resistance is performed. Imagine that the hangout is a 
physical location where bodies come to meet to perform resistance, but especially the passing on 
of knowledge. Further imagine the hangout as a negotiated, non-fixed, fluid space, where bodies 
on-the-move stop to congregate, organize and think critically about the world. A hangout is not a 
capital of some new epistemological category, a class on decolonial epistemologies, library or 
national entity. It is instead the transient boardroom, a back-alley, lunchtime in the fields, a 
living room, or a park, where power is discussed, resistance is performed, and new hangouts are 
planned. This is where I met R. This is where R and I talked first about changing our 
neighborhood and about changing how our neighborhood thinks. This is when after I had 
interviewed R and talked with other family and friends. R’s mother gathered us together in her 
kitchen. Friends, family and people who just lived in the neighborhood all came over to talk 
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about the project, to laugh and really start imagining together what we could do together. After 
eating, we went to the local soccer fields to play. Soccer, as a concept, was mentioned by R in 
the interview nearly 20 times, only to be surpassed by his mention of “home.” Hangouts are 
those “soccer fields” where R coaches, where he sees that these young children “just don’t have 
any hope” (R, 2014). These hangouts are the Alisal Center for Fine Arts, where I talked to some 
of their staff, where local people go to get healed using their recovered and reimagined 
indigenous practices. Hangouts are those apartment complexes, adorned with the adobe exterior 
and clay tile roof. 

Lugones’s project sees this passing over physical spaces as an act of resistance and 
liberation “against the spatiality of oppressions,” which in turn redraws the map and the 
relationality of space (Lugones, 2003, p. 11). Decolonial epistemologies are not only being bom 
in these transient spaces, but they are constantly engendering new spaces, new hangouts where 
further acts of decolonial thinking may spring forth. Most importantly, it is where the people are 
returning to and where I reside, tom between two spaces. It is precisely those lines R refers to 
when he says, “I have a home now. I don’t have a reason to go anywhere. On top of that, this is 
my community, this is my home” (R, 2014). Here we see R reflecting on his home. He locates 
Salinas as his home. More than that, he talks about change in the neighborhoods and seeing 
himself in the generations to come. He notes that “even though we live here, this is where we 
come from” (R, 2014). This is a profound reach into the soil, into la vida cotidiana that suggests 
there is more to just everyday living than practical theologians have previously given credit. 
There is a profound sense of multigenerational and embodied connection to the space from 
which we think and live. Where R encounters people, where he comes to know his field-working 
father, who “always found a way,” is precisely in these hangouts (R, 2014). These locations 
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include the space in the fields where the workers come together to cook and eat lunch. It is where 
I first met the “man,” who told me about the Missions and how certain people could trace their 
lineage to the Mission Indians. It is when he leaves the field and asks me to his house for dinner. 
Hangouts are in the break room of the packing shed, where the women tell me about God, faith 
and their hopes for their children. Hangouts occur over the evening meals, when family and 
friends gather to talk about the day. 

Whereas in our first location the subjects are grounded in their origins, or at least 
investigating their indigenous land for decolonial epistemologies, here, people are moving 
through these known places, traversing boundaries and finding particular locations to stop and 
pass on knowledge and the development of critical dialogue giving rise to decolonial 
epistemologies. Pilgrimages and hangouts, as spatially oriented epistemological categories, are 
helpful in reading the collaborative project Decolonizing Epistemologies. The work, published in 
2012, is the result of a gathering in 2008 at Drew University, located in New Jersey. With many 
of the contributors located in higher education in the United States, writing about decolonial 
options/epistemologies from a Latin@ perspective, I would propose that this collaboration be 
seen as the academic version of a hangout. Notably, these thinkers came together, trespassing - 
as Lugones would use the term - into the Western Academy, though it would be easy to argue 
that each resides quite comfortably in this location. This collaboration also satisfies all of 
Lugones’s markers for these hangouts, save “nonsanctioned.” Lugones herself participated in 
this conversation. 

Of note, the section titled “Mapping Latina/o Futures” has very little to do with 
cartography, and everything to do with assumed academic pilgrimages. Consider the titles of the 
chapters: “Epistemology, Ethics, and the Time/Space of Decolonization: Perspectives from the 
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Caribbean and the Latino/a Americas,” by Nelson Maldonado-Torres; “Thinking Bodies: The 
Spirit of a Latina Incamational Imagination,” Mayra Rivera; “Decolonizing Religion: 

Pragmatism and Latina/o Religious Experience,” by Christopher Tirres; “The Ethics of (Not) 
Knowing: Take care of Ethics and Knowledge Will Come of its Own Accord,” by Eduardo 
Mendieta. With the exception of Nelson Maldonado-Torres’s chapter “Epistemology, Ethics, and 
the Time/Space of Decolonization: Perspectives from the Caribbean and the Latino/a Americas,” 
who began with the particular geographic locations and followed a similar trajectory as this work 
here, all of these thinkers treat geography, or mapping, as a metaphorical category that had very 
little to do with the dirt or water beneath one’s feet. Even Maldonado-Torres abandons mapping 
to discuss Fanon’s phenomenological ethics. Lugones’s pilgrimages, as a category, fits 
appropriately as these thinkers come together to generate, investigate and collaborate towards a 
decolonial epistemology in a particular hangout, and then return to their respective institutions. 

Whether or not these thinkers actually see their project as a pilgrimage or their own work 
as decolonizing epistemologies through these spaces labeled hangouts is questionable as 
decolonial thinkers tend to tether intellectual work to their individual histories, identities or 
places of origin. The question that really remains is if these scholars or scholars like them would 
find “hangouts” in places such as Salinas. What would they see there? Could they tap into the 
river beneath? This question is perhaps why many prefer to see decolonial epistemologies 
emerging from the borderlands, giving rise to what Mignolo calls “border thinking.” As a space 
where decolonial epistemologies can spring forth, Gloria Anzaldua's Borderlands/La Frontera 
provides the rawest example of how borderlands as a physical space impacts decolonial 
epistemology. Connecting first to the discussion about decolonial epistemologies emerging from 
one’s origins, it could be said that the borderlands for Anzaldua is such an origin. For example. 
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she talks about tierra natal, where “Growth, death, decay, birth. The soil prepared again and 
again, impregnated, worked on. A constant changing of forms, renacimientos de la tierra madre. 
This land was Mexican once/was Indian always/ and is. / And will be again./” (Anzaldua, 2007, 
p. 113) This is a physical space. This space is not a safe one, but it is home (Anzaldua, 2007, p. 
35). This physical border space that provides the renacimientos/rebirths, could be between the 
“U.S.-Mexican border es una herida abierta where the Third World grates against the first and 
bleeds. And before a scab forms it hemorrhages again, the lifeblood of two worlds merging to 
form a third country- a border culture” (Anzaldua, 2007, p. 25). 

What emerges from these borderlands is a decolonial epistemology that for Anzaldua 
gives rise to a new consciousness, a new mestiza consciousness. One need not look far to find 
the borderlands in Salinas. If one wanted to look at it geographically, a highway runs down the 
center of the community. On one side of the highway there is South Salinas. Here the community 
is a mix between Latin@s and white, Anglo-American community. In South Salinas the 
landowners, the packing shed owners, managers and field supervisors all live. In R’s case, this is 
the side of the city in which his father’s supervisor lives. On the other side, in Alisal, the 
community is 92% Latin@ and largely the field working poor. This is a real borderland. In 
Alisal, where people gather to prepare to go to the fields, where they live in tight community and 
are “surviving.” This is where the borderlands are in this community. 

This space gives rise to a new consciousness not as people trespass and hangout (as with 
Lugones) or are bom to one side of (origins), but is rather one that is not locked in a dualistic 
battle claiming either side as their own, claiming a singular dominant epistemology on either side 
of the border (Anzaldua, 2007, p. 19). She asserts, “But it is not enough to stand on the opposite 
river bank, shouting questions, challenging patriarchal, white conventions., .at some point, on 
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our way to a new consciousness, we will have to leave the opposite bank...so that we are on both 
shores at once, and at once, see through serpent and eagle eyes” (Anzaldua, 2007, pp. 100-101). 
The borderlands provide the physical landscape where dominant epistemologies are challenged, 
transformed and where colonized and lost epistemologies are liberated and recovered. It is a 
place where one stands on both shores at once, a physical impossibility, save the fact that those 
who live in the borderlands occupy and engender new thinking from this space because of the 
colonial condition, the colonial wound. 

Walter Mignolo calls this inhabiting both/and, neither/nor, sides of the border, border 
thinking (Mignolo, 2005, pp. 9-10). Mignolo is clear that border thinking emerges wherever the 
colonial wound is, where the open wound of coloniality continues to bleed under modernity’s 
abrasive grasp. What this work imagines differently, and argues that Mignolo is suggesting 
implicitly, is that this border thinking does not just emerge in a vacuum named language or 
culture, but that the borderlands, as a physical landscape, are the principal locations and thereby 
constitutive for border thinking. La frontera is a place marked by one’s footprints and blood. 
Border thinking is not simply defined by being in two places at once or having two passports, as 
this denotes two spatial locations in one temporal location and is conditioned by an epistemology 
censured by nationalism. Rather border thinking emerges in a single grounded and physically 
located place, where the border thinker is ready to say “I am not only both here and there, but 
here, where my two feet are located.” Surely this space is affected by the idea of two different 
locations at once. This is unavoidable. But, a decolonial epistemology birthed in this space 
claims that this is a new unique border space generates new border thinking. 

For a more detailed analysis about why such a configuration of imagined nationalities, 
with imagined borders, is problematic, one could turn to Benedict Anderson’s Imagined 
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Communities (2006). Logically, I can only be in one place. I can name two different places and 
imagine them as different, but I am where my feet are. We have shown that we are where we 
think. My thinking emerges from this location. It is absurd to say that I am in two different times 
at once, and therefore it is equally as ridiculous to say I am in two places at once (Anderson, 
2006). The poetics, discussed in the previous chapter, are an attempt to locate and articulate this 
located and grounded narrative. It is an attempt to tap into the rhythm, the long forgotten 
practices of our ancestors, the history of the land. This attention to space even in poetics is best 
exemplified in Glissanf s work. 

Returning to Edouard Glissant, he “does not think of a land as a territory from which to 
project toward other territories but as a place where one gives-on-and-with rather than grasps” 
(Glissant, 2010, p. 144). What has been put forth here is that one’s origins, the hangouts created 
by pilgrimages and the borderlands are sites where decolonial epistemologies emerge. It is an 
assertion that these locations are not accidental. It is a reminder that decolonial epistemological 
discourse does not just happen from the neck up, but emerges from the ground under one’s feet. 

It is that space where our ancestors lie, where our mother’s brought us into the world, where we 
meet for our decolonial resistance, and perhaps even, in that contested area where world's grind 
up against each other and bleed. But space is not the only factor contributing to the emergence of 
decolonial epistemologies under examination here. To remind the reader of Fanon’s quote at the 
beginning, he asks “Where have you worked? With whom?” The second question, with whom, 
suggests that relation is another option for the emergence of decolonial epistemologies and will 
be explored in the relation between the living, one’s ancestors and finally relation as 
epistemology itself. 
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Indeed it is curious to begin with Franz Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth with regards to 
relation as epistemology, being that his questions above follow his statement “violence 
represents the absolute praxis.” Is violence as the ultimate means to the end of colonial 
dominance not also a destruction of possible relation? (Fanon, 2005, p. 44). Or as Hannah Arendt 
objects to Fanon’s determinism in The Wretched of the Earth, “no body politic I know of was 
ever founded on equality before death and its actualization in violence” (Arendt, 1970, pp. 68- 
69). Her understanding of Fanon’s treatment of violence, as Homi K. Bhabha also points out, has 
less to do with the acts of violence itself, but more to do with this violence actually engendering 
new relations, a “new planetary relation to freedom defined by the Third World” (Bhabha, 2005, 
p. xxxv). But is violence, really for Fanon the only way in which relation can emerge, 
particularly in a decolonial situation? This is an important question for a Latin@ practical 
theology, because while violence is wrestled with in our discipline in terms of care for victims 
and how to teach, preach and learn from biblical lessons of violence, it has been noted here that 
colonialism, both the violent and pious varieties, were enacted by the Mission church on the 
people of the Valley. If reading decolonial responses to violent systems, what is our 
responsibility to hear the victims of coloniality as practical theologians? 

If read as a philosopher of love, as Nelson Maldonado-Torres reads Fanon, Fanon’s 
violence is conditioned by the destroyed relations brought about by colonial violence. In such a 
situation, more balanced relations between persons are necessary. Both parties must be thought 
of as human for relation to be restored. Violence, as absolute praxis and as the expression of 
liberation, is only necessary when the terms of those relating are destroyed completely. For a 
Latin@ practical theology this has profound implications. Most notably, extreme violence by the 
Christian church has happened in this space. As a result, perhaps the violence of love here would 
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be to recognize the closed door at the Alisal Center for Fine Arts as a solid one that prevents 
access. Perhaps, it is recognizing as a discipline that we will be held accountable for the historic 
colonial violence our discipline participated in and fails to address. 

More concretely when talking about restoring the economic and physical relations 
between the colonized and colonizers, Fanon claims, “this colossal task... will be achieved with 
the crucial help of the European masses who would do well to confess that they have often 
rallied behind the position of our common masters on colonial issues. In order to do this, the 
European masses must first of all decide to wake up, put on their thinking caps and stop playing 
the irresponsible game of Sleeping Beauty” (Fanon, 2005, p. 62). If this mass were to wake up 
and be in relation as opposed to complicit in colonial violence, a new relation between persons is 
possible. The key questions when reading Fanon are what would this relation as epistemology 
look like? And how might this impact a decolonial Latin@ practical theology? 

For Fanon in Wretched of the Earth , this new decolonial epistemology as relation would 
take its first form in places where geo-political bodies meet on equal terms (Fanon, 2005, p. 

180). In Black Skin, White Masks (2008) Fanon takes a slightly different approach to relation 
between persons. His primary concern in this work is to address the double narcissism where the 
white man thinks he is superior to the black man and where the black man wants to prove “at all 
costs to the Whites the wealth of the black man’s intellect and equal intelligence” (Fanon, 2008, 
p. xiv). While this work predominantly explores the conditions in which this double narcissism 
arises in the colonial situation, he concludes with dreams of relation: “And at the top of this 
monument I can already see a white man and a black man hand in hand” (Fanon, 2008, p. 196). 
For Fanon, the material person, hand in hand with their material Other is the expression of this 
decolonial epistemology as relation with the living Other. Knowledge is shared in the touch of 
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the hand, and not in the epistemological grasp of the Other. Does this mean that for a Latin@ 
practical theology I or the “man’' or others that work the field need to stand hand-in-hand with 
the supervisor who dehumanizes the community on a daily basis? Or representatives of the 
colonial church? Or the agribusiness owners that continue to benefit from poor labor standards 
for their workers? 

Consider theologian Mayra Rivera’s words when she notes of encountering the other: 
“there is always more than we see or know, deny that we see or know. Something escapes our 
grasp—the concept, the name, the system—something that transcends us. An elusive mystery 
glows in the bodies of Others. The Other still calls us, as if from beyond” (Rivera, 2007, p. 103). 
Here Rivera sees the touch transcending epistemology; something escapes our “grasp” of 
knowing. Perhaps this is why in the introduction, Fanon claims in Black Skin, White Masks that 
“Man is a ‘yes’ resonating from cosmic harmonies,” (p. xii) and asks for “one right for myself: 
the right to demand human behavior from the other” (204). Both of these rights are statements 
bathed in relation. More importantly, it is a relation bom in the colonial divide. How does this 
touch help construct a decolonial Latin@ practical theology? Perhaps it is in the touch between 
those in the community who are ready to restore, recover and heal the community from 
coloniality. It is the work of the Alisal Center for Fine Arts or in R’s work? Perhaps for a Latin@ 
practical theology it is writing more about those lost and subjugated histories? It means tracing 
those religious and healing practices that we have also inherited but have privileged that which 
came from the East. Which brings us to one other concern about relation. How do we account for 
those who under the weight of colonialism were killed. If one views the photo from San Juan 
Bautista Mission, the plaque reads, “BURIED IN THIS SACRED GROUND IN UNMARKED 
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GRAVES ARE ABOUT 4300 MISSION INDIANS, SPANISH AND PIONEER SETTLERS.” 


What do we do when we pick no more than 50 yards from this tragic history? 



Figure 2: San Juan Bautista Mission, November 2014 

Fanon is helpful in recovering and establishing decolonial epistemology as relation 
between living persons, but he is not as helpful when this decolonial epistemology emerges as 
relation between the living and the departed. Fanon claims, “both (the black and white man) have 
to move away from the inhuman voices of their respective ancestors so that a genuine 
communication can be bom” (Fanon, 2008, p. 206). Fanon is principally concerned with the 
relation between the living. He asserts that he is not a slave to the slavery of the past, and is 
grounded in his own relation to other living persons. For Fanon’s ethical-political project, this 
burial of the past, as it only informs the violence and destruction of the present, is crucial to 
establishing relation between the living. For other decolonial options, the past can inform the 
present to engender a new relation, a different decolonial epistemology. 

In her Critique of Postcolonial Reason , Gayatri Spivak suggests that there is a need to 
excavate the historical individual, which I read as the departed. This effort “of bringing her 
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within accessibility” requires an investigation of the native informant, and one’s own reflexivity 
on one’s past. (Spivak, 1999, p. 199). Her notion of subaltern, defined in her seminal work “Can 
the Subaltern Speak,” is one who cannot speak (Spivak, 1988, p. 282). Her objective then is to 
bring these non-speaking persons into historical view, and is thus a project of relation between 
the living and the departed. Her specific subaltern subject is those women who practice Sati or 
self-immolation. How does one recover a relation to these women who through cultural practices 
bum one’s-self to death? By looking at Sati, Spivak breaks the imagined links to punishment 
and Christian women-martyrdom of the West, and delves into the specific traditions of those 
particular women. Through recovering Sati - meaning the good wife - Spivak is placing an 
emphasis on these subaltern women as inherently good with particular and localized relations, 
not as degenerate or punished women under patriarchy as the Western feminist commentators are 
quick to point out. Spivak does not want to recover these good wives’ to promote self- 
immolation, quite the contrary. She recovers these historical subjects, who by and large arc no 
longer living and who under the gaze of Western epistemology (specifically first world feminism 
in Spivak’s view) are seen as the fallen subjects of patriarchy. A new decolonial epistemology (a 
good relation) emerges in the recovery of and relation to these women. This recovery is similar 
to the project of Emma Perez, who recovered the Chicana in history. 

The decolonial thinker is left wondering, what does this recovery of the particular 
historical subject have to say about practical theology? If Sati or the historical Chicana is not a 
universal practice or ontological being, and certainly decolonial epistemologies do not want to 
promote the practice of marginalization, can there be a similar recovery engendering other 
decolonial epistemological options? Edouard Glissant provides the cornerstone for a decolonial 
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knowledge bom of, lived into and resurrected through relation. A concept touched on in the 
previous chapter. 

Following fellow Martiniquan scholar Aime Cesaire, Glissant asserts that relation is not 
just between the living as with Fanon, but is also with those that rest submarine, in the abyss. 

The abyss is the traumatic hauntings of slavery, colonialism and imperialism. It is from this 
abyss that relation springs forth a decolonial epistemology and strengthens it. To demonstrate 
this notion, Glissant conjures up the images of the middle passage of the slave trade, the 
memories of those that were murdered before the journey, those ancestors who died during the 
voyage and rest at the bottom of the Atlantic, and ultimately those who construct new relations in 
the Caribbean. He imagines from the perspective of his ancestors that this passage would have 
evoked the question, “Is this boat sailing into eternity toward the edges of a nonworld that no 
ancestor will haunt?” (Glissant, 2010, p. 7). In this passage, all one’s cultural inheritance is lost 
to the abyss of this new world. What is one’s decolonial epistemological option then if one’s 
ancestors will supposedly not haunt their lands? What knowledge of this passage, of the violence 
of slavery, of the abyss, of those who rest submarine, emerges from the depths of memory? A 
decolonial knowledge emerges, but 

Not just a specific knowledge, appetite, suffering and delight of one particular people, not 
only that, but knowledge of the Whole, greater from having been at the abyss and freeing 
knowledge of Relation within the whole... Peoples who have been to the abyss do not 
brag of being chosen... They live in Relation and clear the way for it, to the extent that the 
oblivion of the abyss comes to them and that, consequently their memory 
intensifies... Relation is not made up of things that are foreign but of shared knowledge. 
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This experience of the abyss can now be said to be the best element of exchange. 

(Glissant, 2010, p. 8) 

Glissant is clear that knowledge is not just of the particular subjugated voices and their histories 
when relation happens, as with Spivak. Instead, he claims that there is knowledge of “the 
whole,” and of “shared knowledge.” This shared decolonial epistemology is not a utopian dream. 
Rather, it is the knowledge brought forth by relation, by relation to one’s ancestors and to others, 
and this relation is expressed in poetics. “We cry our cry of poetry. Our boats are open, and we 
sail them for everyone” (Glissant, 2010, p. 9). For a decolonial Latin@ practical theology it is 
precisely in recovering these practices, narratives and accounting for the violence under the 
weight of formal Mission colonialism and now coloniality that we are restoring relations. It is 
principally in this act in investigating those local lived histories, accounting for our discipline’s 
own epistemological violence - even if it is done without intention or pious considerations. 

For Glissant, it is from this - what I am calling decolonial epistemologies - that relation 
can emerge. He claims that when people no longer attempt to “discover but to know. Relation 
represented an absolute (that is, a totality finally sufficient to itself) that, paradoxically, set us 
free from the absolute’s intolerances ...when we speak of a poetics of Relation, we no longer 
need to add: relation between what and what” (Glissant, 2010, p. 27). Like the purpose of this 
dissertation, it is not a question of what decolonial knowledge, exemplified in the omission of 
decolonial histories and identities - as important as these markers are for decolonial 
epistemological discourse. For Glissant, it is how to make way for Relation in a colonial world 
tenaciously and traumatically rendering others submarine. Decolonial knowledge following 
Glissant is the expression or gesture of relation. His expression of relation through poetics 
follows Cesaire, who said of his poetry, “I have always striven to create a new language, one 
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capable of communicating the African heritage” (Glissant, 2010, p. 83). He is also reminiscent of 
Fanon who said of methods, “We shall break with tradition. We leave methods to the botanists 
and mathematicians. There is a point where methods are resorbed” (Fanon, 2008, p. xvi). 

Relation is the attempt at expressing one’s own epistemology. Poetics is thus his attempt to 
enunciate its presence. Decolonial epistemologies spring forth from relation and are in essence 
relation itself. Decolonial epistemologies do not just emerge in the hand-in-hand gesture, as 
Fanon would have it, but are one’s relation to those who rest submarine and subterranean. This 
is most apparent in places like Salinas, where community centers like the Alisal Center for Fine 
Arts or the work of R are galvanizing communities together to address the struggle of 
farmworkers and Latin@s in the community. 

For the discipline of practical theology, this decolonial Latin@ practical theology from a 
particular place attempted to provide a glimpse of the river beneath. It challenges the discipline 
to look at our other theological and epistemological foundations. Most importantly, it begins 
from a particular location, the Salinas Valley. By beginning here, in what John Steinbeck so 
eloquently called East of Eden, we are beginning to disrupt the history and narrative of the 
discipline provided in the second chapter. This is a starting place, not an ending place. Like the 
river beneath, a decolonial Latin@ practical theology from this space will always be in flux, 
always flowing, always challenging the community to look for its source. Can you feel it? Can 
you sense it? Can you see how it impacts the land on the surface? If the river beneath is just an 
image, a metaphor for the discipline to grasp the reality of coloniality than so be it. If however, it 
comes to represent the spirit of the community, the subjugated practices and the lifeblood of the 
community, perhaps the community itself will begin to define its own practical theologies, its 
own means of healing, and means of liberation. Following Karmen Mackendrick’s idea that 
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poetics are like prayer, offered up as a gesture to the divine, only to know but never to grasp, this 
work is a prayer to the river beneath and to the community, to thank it for surviving beneath the 
surface, and to say we are listening, trying to tap into the life source for future generations. For 
the farmworkers of Salinas who tap into the river beneath and who need to, this is an honest 
attempt to honor your lives and your faith in the above and beyond. 
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Project Title 

A Decolonial Latin@ Practical Theology: An Ethnographic Poetics of Liberation 

Researcher 

The principal Investigator is Patrick Bruner Reyes, a PhD student in Practical Theology. 

Project Period 

From the initial data collection to writing period, the research will take place from March 
2014 - October 2014, until saturation of data and all respondents have had time to adequately 
respond and look at transcripts. Since this is ethnography, I will begin participating in the 
community between March 2014 and July 2014. This means I will begin observations in the 
packing sheds, fields, community events and public spaces from March 2014 to July 2014, and at 
the same time collecting field data. I will be documenting what happens in this largely Latino/a 
community, as well as perform an initial two interviews, so as to build trust and respect in the 
community, and have initial collaboration partners to ground and analyze the data alongside with 
my own work. Finally, towards the end of the process, June or July of 2014,1 will request for 
more interviews if the data and/or findings need clarification. Through working with the 
community in assessing my observations and subsequent analysis, and under the guidance of my 
dissertation committee, the need for more data will be made clear. By working with the 
community on assessing my own observations and analysis, this will ensure that the ethnography 
is grounded in the lived experience of the community. 

Funding 

My current full-time work includes Director, Communications at a software company. 
This funding is contingent on whether I will still have employment during the time of research, 
and how much vacation time I have. Unfortunately, working in the packing sheds and in the 
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fields will not be enough to sustain my family’s living expenses, due to education related loans. 
Because I have worked in the packing sheds and in the fields and grew up in this community 
however, I have a network of relations within the community itself that it may be possible to take 
a leave of absence, and live and work in the community should I find a partnering company 
between when this proposal is submitted and when I actually return to Salinas. Though I am 
apprehensive about venturing back into the class of the working poor, it may be necessary to 
accurately reflect both my past experiences, the daily-lived experience of the community and 
provide a more trustworthy research project. More will be said on this issue, in the section titled 
“Ethics” in appendix A. 

Objectives 

The primary objectives are to gather data to construct a Latin@ Practical Theology and 
articulate a poetics of liberation from the daily-lived experience of Latin@s. 1 hope to contribute 
to decolonizing epistemological assumptions within current Latin@ and practical theological 
discourse, and chart a course for further liberative ethnographic research. 

The primary objectives are to gather data to construct a Latin@' practical theology and 
articulate a poetics of liberation from the daily lived experience of Latin@ agricultural workers. 
The dissertation contributes to decolonizing epistemological assumptions within current practical 
theological discourse, by weaving together an ethnography of a particular Latin@ community 
and analyzing that data alongside the community. 

The principle research questions are “what are the theological themes, codes, labels and 
practices that are present in the daily lived experience - lo cotidiano - of Latin@s, Latinos/as, 
Mexicanos/as, Mexican-Americans, Chicanos/as and Latin Americans in a particular space. 
Salinas, California, focusing on those persons associated with agribusiness and agricultural 
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work? And how might a decolonial poetics be leveraged in liberating not only the material 
conditions of this community, but practical theological discourse surrounding marginalized 
comminutes?” In answering this question, I hope to provide an ethnographic study, following 
John CreswelPs definition, “that gathers information in the context or setting where the group 
works or lives. This is called fieldwork.” 1 The only difference between Creswell’s definition and 
my own is that part of my fieldwork will be to have actually worked in the fields and related 
agricultural labor. Following Mary Clark Moschella, ethnography is used “to explore the habitus, 
the sum of the unspoken and yet firmly entrenched rules or patterns that govern the way a group 
of people practice their faith. The new knowledge that is revealed then provides a basis for 
theological reflection and interpretation of the scriptures and stated theologies of the group. 
Sometimes ethnographic studies reveal a diversity of opinion among a membership that was 
perceived as homogenous.” 2 In performing a critical ethnographic study within this particular 
group, I will borrow from participatory action research, specifically as articulated by Paulo 
Freire, the concept of praxis: the “constant dialectic of experience and action with reflection and 
learning.” 3 Here, praxis informs the study, because it is not just about accurately depicting the 
Latin@ everyday experience, but also to better that community and work for social change and 
liberation. Here definitive and material options for transformation of a community plagued by 
poverty and hunger will be sought after. The methods, needs and issues that will be addressed 
will come to light once I am living and participating in my home community. 

1 John Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing Among Five Approaches, 3 rd Edition 
(London: Sage, 2013), 95. 

2 Mary Clark Moschella, “Ethnography,” in The Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology ed. 
Bonnie Miller-McLemore (Malden: Blackwell Publishing ltd., 2012), 225. 

3 Elaine Graham, Heather Walton and Frances Ward, Theological Reflection: Methods (Norwich: SCM 
Press, 2005), 184. 
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Risks of Method or Working in this Community 

There is a bourgeoning amount of literature on Latin@ theology, and an increasing 


amount of practical theology with specific attention to poetics. There are also a number of 
resources speaking about ethnographic work with regards to working in agricultural 
communities. Because this project falls under the field of practical theology, I will be focusing 
on the literature that focuses on such themes as lo cotidiano, the everyday lived experience, 
material liberation, and non-congregation based theological constructions, Teologia en conjunto, 
decolonizing epistemologies and material conditions of communities. 

Speaking directly to the ethnographic research, working with agricultural workers in the 
United States, one of the risks that will be noted later is the issue of undocumented individuals 
and their participating in the research. There is a large amount of literature detailing how to do 
research in communities where individuals do not always have documentation to work in the 
United States. The Center for Labor Research and Education at UCLA, as well as works such as 
The Farmworker's Journey , by Ann Aurelia Lopez, provide helpful examples as to how to 
protect the identity of marginalized farmworkers, as well as navigate the troubled waters of their 
daily-lived experiences. 4 There are also studies such as “Public Participation GIS Research and 
Agricultural Farmworkers in California,” that note the imminent dangers to working in and with 
these communities. 5 To put it simply, there are a number of ethical risks with working in and 
with this population. Also, there are very practical risks of working within this population. The 
risks of the work itself, field work or agricultural work, such as working with sharp objects, 

4 Ann Aurelia Lopez, The Farmworker’s Journey (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007). 

5 Shelia Steinberg, Steven Steinberg, Jennifer Kauffman and Josef Eckert, “Public Participation GIS 
Research and Agricultural Farmworkers in California,” The California Endowment Agricultural Workers Health 
Initiative, Los Angeles California, http://proceedings.esri.com/librarv/userconf/proc08/papers/papers/pap 1703.pdf 
(accessed April 20, 2013). 
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pesticide exposure, heat exhaustion, poverty, hunger, and many other issues. These risks will be 
navigated with the greatest of care, and because I have done the physical work before, I hope to 
avoid any physical harm to my own body, but am well aware that injuries (fatal even) do 
happen. 6 

Participants, Recruitment, Compensation, Informed Consent 

Broadly, the participants of this critical ethnographic study are Latin@s in the United 
States, more specifically within the stories and context the agricultural working community. I 
chose the particular location of Salinas, California, as it informs my own story (autoetnography), 
but it also provides a backdrop for a community riddled by multiple generations of Latin@s. 
Because this is an ethnographic study, recruitment will follow my initial time in the field(s). 
What this means is that after returning to this community and living and working in the 
agricultural industry as labor, I will then have a better understanding of which community 
members to approach with the formal interview process. Initially, I will only ask one or two 
members of the community to be co-researchers in the study. I will define in more detail the 
involvement of co-researchers in the procedures section. Briefly though, drawing on indigenous 
and decolonial research methods as espoused by Linda Tuhiwai Smith, co-researchers is a term 
to reflect that all those who interview and participate in the reviewing of my analysis, 
specifically with regards to the generative themes and theological analysis that might arise from 
this particular study. To be clear, this follows a Freirean method of education, one that affirms 
the ability and competency of a community to investigate the themes and concepts that are 
important in their own life. It is helpful to quote Freire at length here: 


6 Center for Disease Control and Prevention, “Workplace Safety and Health Topics: Agricultural Safety.” 
http://www.cdc.gov/niosh/topics/aginjury/(accessed July 10, 2012). 
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I must re-emphasize that the generative theme cannot be found in people, divorced from 
reality; nor yet in reality, divorced from people; much less in “no man’s land.” It can only 
be apprehended in the human-world relationship. To investigate the generative theme is 
to investigate people’s thinking about reality and people’s action upon reality, which is 
their praxis. For precisely this reason, the methodology proposed requires that the 
investigators and the people (who would normally be considered objects of that 
investigation) should act as co-investigators. The more active an attitude men and women 
take in regard to the exploration of their thematics, the more they deepen their critical 
awareness of reality and, in spelling out those thematics, take possession of that reality. 7 
These co-researchers (co-investigators) will be trained in data ethics, specifically that they are 
not to report nor use any personally identifiable information they may gather during the study, 
and any such mentioning of others in the community by the co-researcher will be stricken from 
the record. Given that this is an ethnographic study looking at a larger community, the co¬ 
researchers will also have access to my notes about observations I have made about the 
community, but they will not have access to each other’s notes. These observations will not 
include any personal identifiable information, but will be notes and reflections on the larger 
community. In this sense, the co-researchers provide a check of my work, helping me to refine 
and better reflect what is actually happening in the field. In short and to provide the necessary 
communal safe-guards, the co-researchers will have access to my notes and analysis of my 
ethnographic observations, their interview transcript and any subsequent follow up data they may 
provide, redactions, changes and/or additional notes to their interview. 


7 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 30th Anniversary Edition, trans. Myra Bergman Ramos (New 
York: Continuum, 2011), 106. 
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After I have collected my own field notes, including journaling, memo writing, 
participant observation and collecting artifacts from the field - meaning the daily lived materials 
that are integral to everyday life such as the local paper, local event flyers and signs, work gear, 
etc. -1 will then analyze all my data. If there is insufficient data to support my theological 
observations, I will interview more participants - up to ten - to complete my data set. 

Participation is completely voluntary. The subjects of the interviews may withdraw 
without penalty at any time. Because some of the research will be done in terms of participant 
observation, there will be times where participation of the group in the study may not be known. 
In such observation cases as at community events, everyday living in the community and in the 
work environment, the identities of the participants will be protected and completely anonymity 
will be provided. More importantly, no personal information will be disclosed by any of the 
participants unless they request such information be used. See appendix C for complete informed 
consent form, in both English and Spanish. Both are to be considered drafts. Not only will the 
informed consent form be read out loud in the language of the participant’s choosing, but also 
the participant will have the opportunity to change and work through the form prior to 
interviewing. Once the principle researcher and the co-researcher have agreed to the terms set 
forth in the Informed Consent Form, and both participants have signed the document, the 
interview will commence. 

PROCEDURES AND METHOD 

I follow Juan Luis Segundo when he claims that truly liberative theology is more 
“interested in being liberative than in talking about liberation. In other words, liberation deals not 
so much with content as with the method used to theologize in the face of our real-life 
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situation.” 8 My procedures then, follow a particular liberative method, articulated by Juan Luis 
Segundo, and refined by Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz. This method has four interrelated steps. The first 
step in my procedures is sharing and collecting stories. Here, through participant observation and 
interviews, the research data will be not only my own stories and experiences of living in that 
community and participating in agricultural labor, but also tending to the daily lived experiences, 
lo cotidiano, of Latin@ agricultural workers. The second step is analysis of this data. Borrowing 
form indigenous research methods as articulated by Linda Tuhiwai Smith and participant action 
research as articulated by Paulo Freire, those participants that agree to interview would become 
co-researchers. 9 While similar to what Smith calls community action research, which is not 
unlike Freire participatory action research and both have been defined above, the ethnographic 
research done for this dissertation assumes that “people know and can reflect on their own lives, 
have questions and priorities of their own, and have skills or sensitivities that can enhance (or 
undermine) any community based project,” and dissertation. 10 These co-researchers will review 
and analyze their own data (their own interview and/or notes), and be invited further into the 
research process by providing a first read of my own analysis, thick description of the 
community and theological content. Because of time and effort that will go into this sort of 
analysis and the training involved, the sample size of interviews will be capped at ten within the 
community. This analysis follows the three main questions articulated by Isasi-Diaz, what is 


8 Juan Luis Segundo, Liberation of Theology, trans. John Drury (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 
2002), 9. See also Ivan Petrella, Beyond Liberation Theology: A Polemic (London: SCM Press, 2008), 150. 

9 See Linda Tuhiwai Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and Indigenous Peoples, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Zed Books, 2012). 

10 Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies, 130. 
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going on, why is it going on, and what else. 11 These questions correspond to Richard Osmer’s 
four questions: “What is going on? Why is this going on? What ought to be going on? How 
might we respond?” The concerns, themes and codes that emerge from this sort of data 
gathering and analysis, will be the data set for a larger analysis and subsequent theologizing. 
This leads the study into the third step. 

Isasi-Diaz’s third step is liturgizing, and here I will modify it to “theologizing.” Here is 
where “in the process of doing theology, Hispanic women [Latin@s in general] affirm that they 
are agents of their own history and can, therefore, decide how best to represent the divine, be in 
touch with the divine- and that is what liturgy [theology] is about.” 13 This follows a Freirean 
methodology of uncovering “generative themes.” Though, co-investigators has already been 
addressed above, it is important to note here as well that part of this project is to affirm that the 
community has the ability to research these themes for themselves. Freire himself noted and 
responded to the objections of “co-investigators, stating “some may think it inadvisable to 
include the people as investigators in the search for their own meaningful thematics: that their 
intrusive influence... will ‘adulterate’ the findings and thereby sacrifice the objectivity of the 
investigation. This view mistakenly presupposes that themes exist, in their original objective 
purity, outside people—as if themes were things.” 14 Not only is affirming the ability to 
thematize, or in this case theologize, another key component in this step is not only 

11 Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz and Yolanda Tarango, Hispanic Women Mujer Hispana: Prophetic Voice in the 
Church Voz Profetica en la Iglesia (Scranton; Scranton University Press, 1988), 88. 

12 Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 2008), 4. 

|J Isasi-Diaz and Tarango, Hispanic Women, 89. 

14 Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 106. See also Paulo Freire, Education for Critical Consciousness 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1973), 12 
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understanding the theological content, practices and themes that emerge from the community and 
the interviews, but leaving open for the possibility that there may be an absence of theological 
content or theologizing in the community. In a true ethnographic sense, I am taking what is 
happening in the community as being the lived experience of Latinos/as in this community. If 
theologizing is not part of the lived experience of Latinos/as in this community, then that will 
data will be collected, recorded and analyzed. I will then, as a theologian, reflect theologically on 
the absence of the experience of God, or resistance to God and religious practices. 

Finally, we return to Osmer and Isasi-Diaz, in the final step, which is strategizing for 
change. The “strategizing movement, like the other three, is intrinsic in doing Theology... 
strategies, therefore, focus on equalizing power so as to bring about the kairos, the moment full 
of the presence of the divine-the moment when ‘power-over’ can be transformed into ‘power- 
to.’” 15 In the very least, this is the power to investigate, articulate and contribute to decolonizing 
ethnographic practice practical theology, with a particular focus on the US Latinos in agricultural 
working communities. For the larger community, this means investigating and implementing 
strategies for change that matter in their material lives. This involves a long-term commitment to 
the community, one that I have already been enmeshed in, since I was raised in this community. 

To reiterate, the procedures for this particular research project is to capture the daily-lived 
experience of Latin@s through shared stories (including my own), analyzing this data both as a 
researcher and within the community, theologizing and then strategizing for transformation and 
material liberation. 

Respect for Privacy, Feelings and Dignity of Participants 


15 Isasi-Diaz and Tarango, Hispanic Women , 89. 
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The procedures reflect the respect for privacy, feelings, and dignity of participants, and 
avoid an unwarranted invasion of privacy, and minimize risks as much as possible, by involving 
community members in every step of the research and writing process. I am relying on the 
community to provide the critical feedback necessary to respect the community I love so dearly. 
For those people that are interviewed, they will have full control over their content - specifically 
the transcription of the interview as well as any and all descriptors of them in the community. 

Because of the communal nature of my research and also it being an ethnographic 
research project, there are a number of possible risk factors around the identity of the 
participants. Notably, that given the mix of geographic and communal identifiers in the thick 
description, analysis and communal narrative, individuals could be possibly be identified - 
though all precautions will be taken to prevent this from happening. The participant’s identity 
will be protected using pseudonyms in all cases, unless the participant requests otherwise in 
writing, or when threat of deportation or loss of livelihood is at stake, complete anonymity will 
be used. The interview participants will have the opportunity to aid in the construction and 
revision how their identities are recorded in the dissertation. Given the stories, the details in the 
interview and what codes and themes emerge from their data, they might be identifiable within 
the community as well. This could result in loss of status within one’s community and possibly 
their place of employment. In such cases, complete anonymity will be used. It should be noted at 
this point - given the initial round of feedback from the IRB chair - that these risk factors are not 
unique to this study. The threat to life, threat to livelihood, threat of deportation, the tension 
between being heard and silenced, are all threats that affect the daily-lived experience of this 
experience, and threats the researcher has experienced first-hand. The study proposed seeks to 
answer these threats, not compound them. Given the researchers own commitments to bettering 
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the community which gave birth to him, the researcher hopes to do everything in his power 
continue this work for transformation, liberation and decolonizing the local, lived context. 

The greatest risk factor is for those who have not received citizenship through the State 
being identified and deported. In all cases where the threat of deportation or fear of deportation is 
part of the narrative or identifies others within the interview for example, complete anonymity 
will be provided, meaning all features of the participant’s identity will be changed, including but 
not limited to country of origin and quite possibly the location of the community to which I am 
speaking. 

Another risk, because of their voicing their stories and my own participant observation in 
the fields, loss of work because of management/laborer relations, is a possibility. To protect the 
participant’s identities, I will take out all possible identifiers as well as assign pseudonyms and 
alter details within the transcripts and notes themselves where other community members are 
identified. 

The most important risk I fear, however, is in relating the experience of this marginalized 
group, or as Ivan Petrella puts it, a group that resides in a “zone of social abandonment.” This 
project walks a delicate ethical line. On the one hand, the dissertation must pass the ethical 
standards of academia and the personal protection, safety and anonymity of the participating 
community. On the other hand, it seeks to bring to light those conditions and lived experiences 
that have been rendered invisible, anonymous and/or incapable of creating credible academic 
theology. The dissertation hopes to not only show that a member of this community is capable of 
writing ethically responsible academic theology regarding his own community, but the 
community can participate in that process in a transformative way. 
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To re-iterate, co-researchers will have access to their own interview. All participants will 
have access to my own analysis, themes and codes of their individual interviews, as well as, and 
will be included in the “strategizing” section after all data and analysis has been collected. 

Potential Risks 

Fear of or actual deportation, loss of work or loss of status within the community-based 
identification in the study, are every day realities for many in this community. Participating in 
studies and/or being interviewed heightens these fears. In order to address this risk, complete 
anonymity will be used for all individuals living under this fear. Also my presence as a 
researcher will be a disruption as many will know that I have returned to do research, and will be 
wanting and willing to participate. There are unforeseen consequences where I work in the fields 
and sheds for research instead of for the purpose of earning money to live. I have not had to work 
in the agricultural industry since my first summer back from seminary in 2009, and there is a 
certain level of power that comes with this willing return. With these material risks in mind and 
with the participant’s access to their own interview transcript, the data analysis - specifically the 
coding, theming and theologizing that emerges from the data - may cause disruptions in the 
actual writing of the dissertation. The way I plan on addressing this risk is by providing a 
deadline for redactions and edits on October 1, 2014. Another possible risk factor in any 
liberative project, but especially in an ethnographic work is the relationship between the 
individual and the community and managing the expectations of the community as to what will 
“liberation” and “transformation” look like and how it will be materially realized through this 
research. A risk I can only name, and will have to continue to address and return to throughout 
the dissertation writing process. It is a risk I am willing to take and will ask the community to 
undertake with me. 
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Confidentiality in Use, Storage and Destruction of Primary Data 

First, informed consent forms will be given to participants in terms of those being 
interviewed, which will include an opt-out clause or an addendum clause. The data then will be 
kept until the dissertation is completed and kept in my keeping up until completion of the 
Dissertation (May 2015), unless the participants request that the data be destroyed before that 
date. It will be password protected and destroyed by deleting the digital copies of the data. 
Artifacts, physical notation and any other data that is not kept in digital format, will be locked in 
a filing cabinet, and will be destroyed upon completion of dissertation. If PHI is to be re¬ 
identified at a later date, those persons will be contacted and asked for permission to use that 
data, and given a chance to re-address their interview transcript and subsequent analysis. 

Benefit to Field and Community 

The key benefit of this study is to offer new insights into the bourgeoning field of Latin@ 
theology, specifically in the construction of a Latin@ practical theology and liberation theology. 
Offer a third generation, perspective, to a literature that is dominated by first and second- 
generation theologians. For Salinas, this means strategizing for material liberation within the 
local community context. There are already strategies in place and other participants that 1 am 
still negotiating with in terms of their participation in a follow-up study. For me, it means giving 
back to a community that gave birth to and sustained me in every step of my life, and one that is 
plagued by a multitude of oppressions, systemic poverty, societal abandonment, and less than 1% 
of 1 % having access to or in possession of a graduate degree in any field. 

For Salinas, this means strategizing for material liberation within the local community 
context. Sharing this work with the mayor, who is a devout Catholic and landowner connected to 
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agribusiness, and corporate executives who I know through my education in the area, will be a 
final step when the entire project is completed. 


Proof of Completion of CITI 

For approval of Citi completion see appendix C. 
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APPENDIX B 


PARTICIPANT INTERVIEW CONSENT FORM 

This interview will be conducted in fulfillment of the requirements set forth in Claremont 
Lincoln University’s Policy for Research with Human Subjects. Between the March 2014 and 
July of 2014, interview and contact with interviewee will take place. The purpose of the critical 
ethnographic study is to investigate the lived experience of Latinos/as in the United States, 
focusing on agricultural working communities. 

The length of the participant’s participation is an interview lasting from forty-five 
minutes to two hours, and the interviewee will be given the chance to review, redact and analyze 
their own transcript following the recording. Any redactions, additions or modifications to the 
interview transcription made by the interviewee, for the purpose of the dissertation, will be 
documented in the “comments” section of the transcript, so as to ensure the original transcription 
is available to show original text. As an interviewee, you will be mentioned in the study as a co¬ 
researcher and will have access to only your own data: this interview transcript and any other 
correspondence between you and the interviewer. 

The procedure of the interview will be as follows 

• The participant will be notified verbally and through this document that she can withdraw 
from the interview at any point, and request that the interview not be used for 
transcription, analysis and for completion of the dissertation. 

• The participant will also be notified that the transcription of the interview will possibly be 
requested and viewed by the dissertation committee. For the transcription and analysis, a 
pseudonym will be used for the participant unless real name is requested to be used by 
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the participant and all details of personal identity or identities of others will be changed 
so as to protect the privacy of those individuals. 

• Collection of demographic information, including participant researchers current 
occupation, age, gender, family history, nationality, ethnicity, involvement with 
community groups and organizations, religious affiliation and any other information the 
interviewee would like offer freely, will begin the recorded interview. 

• After demographic information has been collected, open-ended questions will be asked in 
terms of participant’s experience of daily life. These might include 

o How long have you lived in this community? Take me through your daily 

activities? Tell me about work? What are the needs of the community? And many 
other open ended questions. 

• Following the interview, the participant will again be reminded that she can withdraw her 
interview. 

• The interview will be transcribed for analysis. Analysis on the interview transcript will 
be performed looking specifically at theological codes, themes, experiences that are 
necessary to articulate what a Latin@ practical theology might look like in this 
community, and what generative themes arise for the participant’s. The participant will 
have the opportunity to provide his or her own analysis and insights of their interview 
transcript. 

• Deadline for return of this analysis to the researcher is October 1, 2014. 

Though the entire transcription will include a pseudonym (unless requested by the participant to 
use his or her real identity), possible risk factors include one’s identification by employers, 
community members and/or immigration authorities. In all cases where loss of work, deportation 
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or loss of status within the community is a concern, complete anonymity will be used. This 
means all details will be distorted or stricken from the record. 

The interview transcript will be kept by the interviewer up until completion of the 
dissertation, at which point it will be destroyed. The data will be kept in a password-protected 
file and stored in the hard drive back up of the researcher. At any point during the study or after, 
the interview transcript and subsequent data analysis can be requested by the interviewee to be 
destroyed and their participation rescinded. As indicated above, a pseudonym will be selected 
for the transcription, the analysis and report to follow. The interview data might be used for 
public presentation, future research and paper publications, but in all cases a formal request will 
be asked for of the participant and complete anonymity will be used. 

The only foreseeable limits of confidentiality are the demographic information provided 
by participant could possibly include details, which make the particular community, particular 
community members and the individual identifiable. However, the location (Salinas, California) 
will never be mentioned in the study, except for when I trace my own history and location. More 
importantly, work details, nationality, family history, and any other data will be generalized in 
such a way that the particularities of the interviewee will not be identifiable, unless the 
interviewee requests to use their real identity. 

The participant and the researcher Patrick Bruner Reyes are the only two participants that 
will have access to this particular transcription and subsequent data analysis. If the participant 
has any questions about the research, the participant’s rights, or any subsequent problems 
relating with this study even those unforeseen in this agreement, the participant can contact the 
researcher’s adviser Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook. 

Patrick Bruner Reyes Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook 
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+ 1 . 831 . 419.6121 


+ 1 . 909 . 447.2592 


Patrick.reves@cst.edu skujawaholbrook@cst.edu 

Participation in this research is voluntary and persons who consent to participate may choose to 
conclude their involvement in the project at any point without penalty. No compensation is 
provided for participation. If you are satisfied with your understanding of the information in this 
document and agree to participate in this research project, please sign and date both copies of the 
form. 16 

X_X_X_ 

Participant Name (Print) Participant Signature Date 

x_x_x_ 

Researcher Name (Print) Research Signature Date 

ENTREVISTA PARTICIPANTE CONSENTIMIENTO 

Traduction del entrevistador. Esta entrevista se realizara en cumplimiento de los 
requisites establecidos en la politica de la Universidad de Claremont Lincoln para la 
investigation con seres hermanos. Entre marzo de 2014 y julio de 2014, entrevista y contacto 
con el entrevistado llevara a cabo. El proposito del estudio etnografico critico es investigar la 


16 This document is constructed to comply with the 9 “Elements of the Informed Consent form to be provided to the 
participant.” Claremont Lincoln University, Academic Advising Handbook: Doctor of Philosophy, 2012-2013. 
http://media.claremontlincoln.org/uDloads/genericfile/degree-handbook-2012-2013-phd-clu.pdf. pp, 84-85 (accessed 
February 9, 2012). 
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experiencia vivida de Latinos/as en los Estados Unidos, centrandose en las comunidades de 
trabajo agricola. 

La longitud de la participacion del participante es una entrevista de 45 minutos y dos 
horas de duracion, y el entrevistado se le dara la oportunidad de revisar, censurar y analizar su 
propio expediente despues de la grabacion. Redacciones, adiciones o modificaciones a la 
transcripcion de la entrevista hecha por el entrevistado, con el proposito de la tesis doctoral, se 
documentaran en el apartado "comentarios" de la transcripcion, para asegurar que la 
transcripcion original esta disponible para mostrar el texto original. Como un entrevistado, se 
menciona en el estudio como un coinvestigador y tendra acceso a solo sus propios datos: esta 
transcripcion de la entrevista y cualquier otra correspondence entre usted y el entrevistador. 

El procedimiento de la entrevista sera como sigue 

□ El participante sera notificado verbalmente y a traves de este documento que se puede 
retirar de la entrevista en cualquier momento y solicitar que la entrevista no utilizados 
para la transcripcion, analisis y para la termination de la tesis doctoral. 

□ Tambien se notificara al participante que la transcripcion de la entrevista posiblemente 
sera solicitada y vista por el Comite de tesis. Para la transcripcion y analisis, se utilizara 
un seudonimo para el participante a menos que el nombre real es solicitado para ser 
utilizado por el participante y todos los datos de identidad personal o las identidades de 
los demas seran cambiados con el fin de proteger la privacidad de los individuos. 

□ Coleccion de information demografica, incluyendo la ocupacion actual de 
investigadores participantes, edad, sexo, antecedentes familiares, nacionalidad, origen 
etnico, participacion con grupos comunitarios y organizaciones, creencias religiosas y 
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cualquier otra information que el entrevistado desea ofrecer libremente, comenzara la 
entrevista grabada. 

□ Despues de que se ha recogido information demografica, preguntas abiertas se pedira 
en terminos de experiencia de los participantes de la vida cotidiana. Estos pueden incluir 

o ^Cuanto tiempo llevas en esta comunidad? ^Llevame a traves de sus actividades 
diarias? ^Hablame de trabajo? ^Cuales son las necesidades de la comunidad? Y 
muchos otros terminaron preguntas abiertas. 

□ Tras la entrevista, el participate nuevo recordara que ella puede retirar su entrevista. 

□ A transcribir la entrevista para el analisis. Analisis de la transcripcion de la entrevista se 
realizara mirando espetificamente teologicos codigos, temas, experiencias que son 
necesarias para articular lo latino @ teologia practica pueden parecer en esta comunidad, 
y que temas generativos se presentan para el participate. El participate tendra la 
oportunidad de ofrecer sus propios analisis y reflexiones de su transcripcion de la 
entrevista. 

□ Fecha limite para la devolution de este analisis al investigador es 01 de octubre de 
2014. 

Aunque la transcripcion entera incluira un seudonimo (a menos que lo solicitado por el 
participate para usar su verdadera identidad), posibles factores de riesgo incluyen la 
identification por los empresarios, miembros de la comunidad y las autoridades de inmigracion. 
En todos los casos donde la perdida de trabajo, deportation o perdida de estatus dentro de la 
comunidad es una preocupacion, se utilizara el anonimato completo. Esto significa que todos los 
datos seran distorsionados o borrados de los registros. 
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La transcription de la entrevista sera mantenida por el entrevistador hasta la finalization 
de la tesis doctoral, momento en el que sera destruida. Los datos seran guardados en un archivo 
protegido con contrasena y almacenados en el disco duro nuevo del investigador. En cualquier 
momento durante el estudio o despues de la entrevista, transcription y analisis de datos 
posteriores pueden ser solicitadas por el entrevistado a destruirse y anulada su participation. 
Como se indico anteriormente, se seleccionara un seudonimo para que la transcription, el 
analisis y reporte a seguir. Los datos de la entrevista pueden utilizarse para presentation publica, 
futuras investigaciones y publicaciones en papel, pero en todos los casos se pedira una petition 
formal del participante y se utilizara el anonimato completo. 

Los limites solo previsibles de confidencialidad son la information demografica 
proporcionada por participante posiblemente podria incluir detalles que hacen a la comunidad en 
particular, los miembros de la comunidad en particular y el individuo identificable. Sin embargo, 
la ubicacion (Salinas, California) no sera nunca mencionada en el estudio, a excepcion de cuando 
recalco mi propia historia y ubicacion. Lo mas importante, trabajo, nacionalidad, historia familiar 
y otros datos a generalizar de tal manera que las particularidades del entrevistado no sera 
identificables, a menos que el entrevistado pide usar su verdadera identidad. 

El participante y el investigador Patrick Bruner Reyes son los unicos participantes que 
tendran acceso a este particular transcription y analisis de datos posterior. Si el participante tiene 
alguna pregunta acerca de la investigation, los derechos del participante o problemas 
subsiguientes relacionadas con este estudio hasta los imprevistos en este acuerdo, el participante 
puede contactar a asesor del investigador Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook. 

Patrick Bruner Reyes Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook 
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+ 1 . 831 . 419.6121 


+ 1 . 909 . 447 : 2592 


Patrick.Reves@CST.edu skujawaholbrook@cst.edu 

La participacion en esta investigacion es voluntaria y las personas que da su consentimiento para 
participar pueden elegir concluir su participacion en el proyecto en cualquier momento sin 
penalization. Participacion no preve ninguna indemnizacion. Si usted esta satisfecho con su 
comprension de la information contenida en este documento y acepta participar en este proyecto 
de investigacion, por favor firme y feche ambas copias del formulario. 17 

X _X_X_ 

Nombre participante (en imprenta) firma participante fecha 

X_X_X_ 

Investigador (nombre) investigacion firma fecha 


Signed copy available upon request - with PI. 


17 Este documento esta construida para cumplir con los 9 "eiementos de la forma de consentimiento informado para 
proporcionar a los participantes". Claremont Lincoln University, manual de asesoramiento academico: Doctor en 
filosofia, 2012-2013. http://media.claremontlincoln.org/uploads/genericfile/degree-Handbook-2012-2013-PhD- 
Clu.pdf . pp. 84-85 (consultado el 09 de febrero de 2012). 
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APPENDIX C 
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Patrick Bruner Reyes (Member ID: 3339924) 


CITI 


Collaborative Institutional Training Initiative 


thin Menu I Stlwtljnawmi I LoacB 


CR# 9648058: The CITI RCR Course for in The Humanities for Unaffiliated Learner - NO COMPLETION REPORT Gradebook 


To pass this course you must complete all required modules and an the elective modules with a combined score of 80.Your current score is 96 


Required Modules 



Introduction to the Responsible Conduct of Research 


Date Complete Score 

Completed 02/01/13 no quiz 

Comp!eted02/01/13 noquiz 


Elective Modules Required: 10 Completed: 9 

Research Misconduct 


Publication Practices and Responsible Authorship . ■ 
Peer Review, mu 


Conflict* of Interest end Commitment ■■•m 


Human SuMeftt-1.3666 

The CITI RCR Course Completion Pane 


Dote Complete 

Score 

Completed 02/27/13 

6/6(100%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

5/5 (100%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

5/5(100%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

6/5(100%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

6/6(100%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

7/8 (88%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

5/6 (100%) 

Completed 02127/13 

6/5(100%) 

Completed 02/27/13 

4/5(80%) 

Incomplete 
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APPENDIX D 



bylUXVjle 


CITI 


Patrick Bruner Reyes <prey23@gmail.com> 


Mon, 
Apr 8, 
2013 

Patrick Reyes <Patrick.Reyes@cst.edu> 

at 

10:41 

AM 

To: Samuel Lee <siee@cst.edu> 

Cc: Andrew Dreitcer <adreitcer@cst.edu> 

Hello Dr. Lee, 

1 just saw the email about the CITI training. Since I did the exam more than a month before these instructions 
were given, I completed the humanities modules instead of the 'social and behavioral sciences.' I am wondering 
if the humanities still applies? I am wondering if I need to retake the social and behavioral sciences modules, 
especially if much of the information is repeated. 

I have cc'd Dr. Dreitcer, as the directions were to contact him as well with questions. 

By the way, all is well with the new baby! 1 week in and we are still healthy and happy! 
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See you in class tomorrow, 


Patrick Bruner Reyes 
Claremont Lincoln University 
^8311419-6121 


2 attachments 

scores Citi reyes.JPG 
197K 

Citi Completion Reyes.JPG 
167K 

Andrew Dreitcer 


Apr 

9 


lo K, Patrick 

Yes, Patick, I'm glad the baby's fine, and 1 hope there's sleep for the parents. 

I am consulting with the IRB members to establish an answer to your question asap. 
Happy diapering! 

Andy 
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Patrick Bruner Reyes <prey23@gmail.com> 


Apr 


9 


to Andrew 


Thanks Andy! I look forward to your response. 


Pat 



Andrew Dreitcer 


Apr 

10 


to Grace, Lincoln, me 


Pat, 

The C1TI you completed will fulfill the requirement. So, more time for baby-holding! 
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APPENDIX E 


IRB Approval 


Tom Phillips <tphillips@cst.edu> Feb 5 

to me, Santiago - 

Mr. Reyes, 

Thank for submitting your proposal to the IRB and for your willingness to undergo the required training and to submit the appropriate 
revisions to your original proposal. Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

Your proposal is approved and you can begin your data collection. 

We wish you every success with your project. 
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1 Latin@ will be used throughout the entire dissertation. A more complete discussion as to why this is an 
important concept for written Latino/a theologies is covered through the work of Carmen Nanko-Femandez’s 
Theologizing in Espanglish (2010), but for now the @ - at - signifies both the location and context of the study being 
“at” some place, “at” some time, but also attends to the @ in digital life, as the culture now moves to online venues 
for organizing, communicating and engaging one another. 
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